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„ diſpatches which were received, in anſwer 
to the requiſition made by M. Deleſſart to the 
court of Vienna, and which were ſubmitted to the 
aſſembly on the 2qth of March by the new miniſter, 
M. Dumourier, amounted almoſt to a declaration of 
war. Prince Kaunitz, in a memorial dated 18th of 
March, in the name of his maſter, the king of Hun- 
gary, began with ſtating, that the king had fully adopt- 
ed the political ſyſtem of the late emperor, and would 
explain himſelf with that frankneſs which became a 
great power. He recriminated on the French the 
charge of aſſembling troops upon the frontiers; and 
added, that the king of Hungary and the princes of 
Germany might perhaps think it neceſſary to aſſemble 

ill greater numbers to maintain their internal eace 
painſt the example of France, and the criminal ma- 
chinations of the —— The reſt of the paper 
was in a fimilar ſtyle of haughtineſs and outrage, and 
concluded with obſerving that the ſound and princi- 

al part of the-nation, in other words, the ariſtocratic 
Fn, would conſider as a conſoling proſpett the 
exiſtence of a concert, the views of which were worthy 
of their confidence. Notwithſtanding the indignation 
which ſo infolent an addreſs muſt neceſſarily have 
produced, M. Dumourier, with great temper and mag- 


nanimity, entreated the aſſembly to wait in tranquility 


for the categorical anſwer of the court of Vienna, 
which he expetted in the courſe of a few days: and 
this reco dation of the miniſter was unanimouſly 
aſſented to. | | | . 
The vigorous and ſpirited conduct of M. Dumou- 
rier extracted from the king of Sardinia a more mo- 
derate and favourable reply. He aſſured the mini- 
ſter in general terms, that his troops were actually 
below the peace eſtabliſhment, and that he permitted 
no hoſtile aſſemblages of the emigrants within his do- 
minions. R 1 
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REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 9 
We have already expatiated on the general cha- 
racter of the ſecond national aſſembly, and we ſhall 
ſoon have too many inſtances to record in confirma- 
tion of its imbecility. ' An attention to trifles has 
marked too many of its deliberations, and ſuch an at- 
tention is the ſureſt mark of incapacity. ' Of the abſur- 
dity of admitting the populace to the galleries of the 
aſſembly, permitting them to applaud the ſpeakers, 
and in a manner to take a part in the deliberations, it 
would be unjuſt to accuſe this body, ſince it was 
among the errors of the conſtituent aſſembly ; but cer- 


tainly no one circumſtance has contributed more to 


the misfortunes of France. It was eaſy for any active 
and unprincipled faction to aſſemble a mob, and fill 
the galleries, when any meaſure was either to be car- 
ried or reſiſted. But this was not the whole extent of 
the evil; the vanity incident to human nature in ge- 
neral, and which has been conſidered as charaQteriſtic 
of Frenchmen, converted the legiſlators of a great na- 


tion into mere actors; their debates conſiſted more of 


popular declamation than of wiſe and temperate in- 
quiry, and their ſpeeches were addreſſed to the car 
of the galleries rather than to the underſtandings o 
the deputies: connected with this deſtructive mode of 
proceeding has been the practice of voting decrees and 
reſolutions by acclamation; a practice which utterly 
excluded all the influence of reaſon, and which was 
more adapted to the paſtimes of children than the de- 
liberations of philoſophers or legiſlators. FACS 

A ſingular inſtance in confirmation of thefe reflec- 
tions occurred on the 6th of April, when the com- 
mittee of public inſtruction having moved the ſup- 
preſſion of the monaſtic orders, one of the popular 
eceleſiaſtics, to entrap the applauſe of the galleries, 
moved an additional decree to abolifh all ditinQion 
of dreſs both ecclefiaſtical and 'monkifh: A moſt in- 
decent ſcene followed this motion—biſhop Fauchet 
pulled off his calotte, and another biſhop depoſited his' 
croſs of gold upon the table as a patriotic gift. Many 


_ trreligious allufions were indulged in, and it was /0- 


lemnly 
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lemnly decreed: by the legiſlature of a great nation, 
that all eccleſiaſtical marks of diſtinQion, except in the 
celebration of divine worſhip, ſhould be aboliſhed. 
The aſſembly on the 19th afforded an example of 
more enlightened and liberal policy... In the evening 


ſitting, a letter was read from Meſſrs. Baur, merchants 


of Marſeilles, which announced that M. Marchand, 
commander of the Solide, had diſcovered four new 
iſlands in the Indian ſeas, of which he had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion in the name of the French nation, and of 
Louis XVI. Tbe iſlands, were full of people, and 


abounded in animal and vegetable productions. The 


ſpeech of M. Lueſnay, on this occaſion, is worthy of 
being recorded. ds] 


It is a great problem,” ſaid he, © Ae. the 


diſcovery of America has been uſeful to Europe; 
but certainly America has greatly ſuffered by the diſ- 
covery. The iſlands diſcovered by M. Marchand are 
peopled—if there was but one man there, he is maſter 


of the iſle which be inhabits. With what right can a 


people, who renounces all conqueſt, take poſſeſſion of 
an iſland which does not belong to them by any poſſi- 


ble title? Gentlemen, the moment to prove our at- 


tachment to the principles of our conſtitution is come. 
Let others, if they pleaſe, carry to theſe ſavage iſlands, 


as they have been hitberto denominated, the arts, 


the riches, and the vices of Europe]! Let us remain 
faithful to our declaration of the rights of ,men, and 


let us take care not to. make an attack on the natural 


liberty, which we have recognized, and which we 
have been the. firſt to proclaim.“ 


„ 


This opinion was crowned by general plaudits, ſe- 


veral times reiterated, and the aſſembly cloſed the 


diſeuſſion. 


- 


The period now approached when the intereſted 


and barbarous politics of a combination of deſpots 


was to deluge Europe with blood, to bring on a great 
and populous nation the moſt dreadful outrages, and- 


to involve in the general ruin a . benevolent, and 
pious prince, whoſe only crime, if he was really guil- 
een of" 
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REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 5 
ty of any, was being the dupe of their criminal in- 
trigues. 7 1 3 
What the caution of Leopold would at leaſt have de- 
ferred, was precipitated by the ardour and violence of 
a young king. Vet even he (if we may credit the re- 
preſentation of M. Noailles, the French ambaſſador at 
Vienna) was urged to a premature declaration of bis 
intentions by the court of Berlin. What the obje& of 
that court could be is not eaſy to conceive Its do- 
minions did not border upon France, nor was the 
military government of Pruſſia likely to be deranged 
by the extenſion of democratic principles. Two ob- 
jetts only preſent themſelves to our imagination, and 
on one of them conjettures muſt reſt. It muſt have 
had in contemplation either the acquiſition of territo- 
ry from the diſmemberment of France, or the till 
more inſidious deſign of contributing further to the 
bumiliation of Auſtria, by the probability of its lofing 
again in the conteſt, ſhould they not prove vittorious, 
the Belgic provinces which had been ſo lately recon- 
quered. 

The diſpatch of M. Dumourier to the King of 
Hungary was accompanied by an affectionate letter in 
the king's own hand- writing to his nephew, entreating 
him by every motive to ſtop the effuſion of blood, — 
aſſuring him that the conflict could only prove ultimate- 
ly fatal to him, the king of France. With ſo little ſuc- 
ceſs however was this application attended, that the 
reply of the imperial miniſter ſeemed only to breathe 
an increaſed ſpirit of inſolence and pride. The mi- 
niſter avowed openly the concert of princes againſt 
the conſtitution of France, and inſiſted upon certain 
terms, upon which alone the courts of Berlin and Vi- 
enna could with-hold from hoſtilities. Theſe terms 
were—firſt, to guarantee the feudal rights of the Ger- 
man princes in Alſace and Lorraine; ſecondly to re- 
ſtore Avignon to the pope; and the third condition 
was the moſt ſingular of all, fince, as it was indefinite, 
it muſt be modified according to that conſtruction 
which the demandants might prefer, and was 8 
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ble of any. other definition. The terms of the condi! 
tion were, © That the neighbouring powers ſhall have 
no reafon for the apprehenſions which ariſe from the 
preſent weakneſs of the internal government of 
France.” For the reſt; M. de Noailles was referred 


to the officiab note of the 18th of Marth, which has 


been already noticed. 

As the intentions of the combined courts could be 
no longer doubted, it was reſolved in council to de- 
elare war againſt the king of Hungary. Perhaps, 
notwithſtanding the provocation which had been gi- 
ven to the French nation, it would ſtill have been 
moſt politic to have been leſs precipitate, and to have 
compelled Auſtria to appear in every view in the cha- 
rafter of the aggreſſor. Such at leaſt we are aſſured 
vas the opinion of M. la Fayette, whoſe judgment ap- 


pears in general to have been ſound; and whoſe pa- 


triotiſm none but a violent and deſperate faction has 


ever preſumed to queſtion. The propoſal for a de- 


olaration of war was made, by the French king, to the 
aſſembly on the 2oth of April, when war was decreed 
againſt the king of Hungary and Bohemia, amidſt 
the applauſes of the hole legiſlative body, and of a 
numerous crowd of ſpectators“. 

The motives alledged by the French nation, in their 
declaration for commencing hoſtilities, were— | 

That the court of Vienna, in contradiftion to re- 
peated remonſtrances, continued to grant open pro- 


tettion 


-. 


It was utterly inconſiſtent with all the tormer public profeſſions 
ef the French'nation to have been thus precipitate in declaring war. 
A ſtate of war is the ſummit of human mes ; and any yori who' 
have the leaſt regard to-humanity; religion, or the rights of man, ought 
to be extremely cautions and aver/e to bringing ſuch a dreadful calami- 
ty on the human race. Only by pride cometh contention,” fays 
Sokmboh n. Pride is the paſſion of fools, and national pride is the moſt 
fooliſh form of it - How oſten is the abſurd and fancied dignity of na- 
tions the cuuſe of murder and every ſpecies of: injuſtice ! The French 
emer that they were not a nation Zire, when they entered 
5 into war. From the deſpotie courts nothing of yarns, 
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and goodnefs* could be expected; we therefore forbear to 
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teQion, to the rebel ſubjeds of France, who were 
——— to carry fire and ſword i ina the hasom of 
ibeir count. 

That it excited and formed a congent of princes 

againſt the independence and liberty of France. 

hat the king Hungary and Bobemia, in t 
ficial notes of the 18th of March and ch of April, 
openly avowed, and refuſed to renounce this concert. 

That notyirbſtanding the propoſal made to bim on 
the 11th of March, to reduce on both ſides the troaps 
on 5 frontiers to a peace eſtabliſument, he continu» 
ed and increaſed bis hoſtile preparations. 

Tha he inſulted the ſovereignty of the F l * 
tion, by reſenting to it conditions as the only terms 
by which peace was to be obtained, among which 
Was the confirmation of the feudal rights of the Ger- 
man Princes, having poſſeſſions in France, though the 
French nation bas always continued to hold out in- 
demnifications to them. 

_ Befides theſe inſtances, the French r 
mentions the contempt with which the ultimate requie 
ſition of the king was received, in not —— 
to anſwer it, &c, The alfembiy declares — 
intention of "adhering to the principles of the eonſtitu- 
tion, in not undertaking any war of conqueſt, and 
hopes that, under the preſent provocations, the na- 
tions of Europe will pot conſider the war which th 
are now obliged to commence in defence of their. li- 
derties as an infringement ol that principle. 

Among the moſt powerful motives which impelled 
the politicians, of France to haſten the commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, we muſt certainly conſider the 
probable expettation they formed, of a. ready, recep- 
tion and powerful ſupport from the Belgic provinces, 
which had ſo lately been in a ſtate of revolt, and were, 
at this period, ſcarcely reconciled to the dominion oh 
Auſtria, The operations of the campaign were pre- 
cipitated alſo upon this account, and their haſty and 
ill-concerted meaſures were attended with the ſucceſs 


* be reaſonably be expected, W - 


Perhaps the 
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ready anticipated the unfortunate repulſe from Tour- 
nay, and the diſgraceful confequences of that event. 
— mode in which the Auſtrians 
were to be attacked; was not much better concerted 
than the general plan Perhaps it would have been 
moſt conducive to ſucceſs to have united the whole 
of their raw undiſciplined troops under one able ge- 
neral, in whom they could have had a complete con- 
fidence, and to have made one bold effort where the 
enemy appeared moſt vulnerable. On the contrary, 
their untrained ſoldiers were parcelled out in ſmall 
diviſions, under commanders with whoſe merits they 
were little acquainted, and ſome of whom were actu- 
ally ſuſpected of diſaffection to the popular cauſe. In 
purſuance of this plan, the object of which was to di- 
vide the enemy's forces, on the '28th of April three 
parties of French entered the Auſtrian Netherlands 
in different parts. A body conſiſting of ten ſquadrons 
of cavalry, under the command of M. Theobald Dil- 
lon, an able and experienced officer, and a field mar- 
ſhal, was directed to march from Liſle for Tournay. 
Another of 10,000 men, under lieutenant general Bi- 
ron (formerly the duc de Biron), was to preſent itſelf 
before Mons, in order to prove the diſpoſitions of 
the Auſtrian ſoldiers, and ſtill more of the inhabi- 
tants of the country, from whom conſiderable aid 
was expected; and a third detachment of 1, 200, un- 
der the command of M. Carl, was to proceed to 
Furnes. Valenciennes was the place of general ren- 
dezvous for the troops which marſhal Rochambeau 
was to dra from the garriſons, to ſupport the body 
re 0 ᷣͤ K 
In almoſt every inſtance, the French appear to have 
had bad intelligence; and to have been deceived both 
as to the numbers and the diſpoſition. of the ene- 
my. At Tournay M. Dillon found a ſtrong body 
under general count d' Happencourt ready to receive 
him, and ſtrongly poſted. - The national troops, not 
yet-accuſtomed to ſuſtain the fire of regular ſoldi- 
ers, were thrown into diſorder almoſt on the _ 
n attac 
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attack. The general made every exertion to re- 
duce them to their duty, and was obſerved in the 
front of the line, exhorting them to keep their ranks. 


Unfortunately in the midſt of the confuſion, ſome 
perſon actuated either by cowardice or treachery, 
exclaimed, —“ Sauve qui peut!” and the voice ap- 
peared to proceed immediately from the ſpot where 
M. Dillon ſtood. The ſuſpicious and irritable tem- 
per of the French was inſtantly excited; a general 
cry of “ Treaſon, treaſon, we are betrayed!” ſpread 
from rank to rank; the panic became univerſal, 
and the whole party fled before the purſuers in the 
utmoſt diſorder, even to the gates of Liſle. The 
unfortunate commander, M. Dillon, was murdered 
almoſt as ſoon as he entered the city, and his. dead 
body was torn to pieces by the loldiers and the 
mob. Their ſavage fury. had — ſatiated itſelf 
upon this victim of popular deluſion, before a party 
of the royal Cravate (a regiment of cavalry) ruſhing 
precipitately towards Liſle, overtook M. Berthois, an 
officer of engineers, beyond the Porte de Five. 
They no ſooner ſaw him, than ſome of them exclaim- 


ed, © There goes another of theſe traitors!” and in- 


ſtantly fell upon the unhappy gentleman, who, after 
receiving ſeveral ſhots, fell from his horſe; and the 
body being ſuſpended from a lamp- iron, every ſoldi- 
er in the party diſcharged his piece at it as he paſſed. 
It was allo ſaid, that M. Chaumont, aid de camp to ge- 
neral Dillon, a prieſt under the ſuſpicion of being a 
ſpy, and four Tyroleſe priſoners, were murdered. It 
however afterwards appeared tbat M. Chaumont had 
only been miſſing, having been left for dead upon the 
field of battle. That one or two perſons beſides the 
general and M. Berthois, loſt their lives in the affray, 
we are diſpoſed to believe; but that they could not 
be priſoners, is certain, ſince the truth is, that the re- 
treat of the French was ſo precipitate that no priſon- 
ers were taken. 1 cb! 
The diviſion under M. Biron took poſſeſſion of 
jevrain on the agtb, ar oppoſition, and * 
rH 0 
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ed towards Mons in three columns. The general 


reached Boſſu without meeting any perſon except: 


fome travellers, who informed him of a grand move- 
ment of the Auſtrians. At the end of the village of 
Boſſu, he was oppoſed by fome hulans, whom he diſ- 
perſed by a few diſcharges of cannon. As ſoon as 
be came in fight of Mons, he could diſcover that the 
heights before the city were occupied by a very con- 
fiderable body of troops, advantageouſly poſted, which 
it appeared afterwards, were commanded by the ba- 
ron de Beaulieu. The Auſtrians, it was evident, 
were more numerous than the French, and the gene- 


ral could diſcover ſome manceuvres which announ- 


eed an intention to turn his right. Thus fituated, 
M. Biron determined to wait the news of the attack 
towards Tournay. About five in the evening, how- 
ever, the enemy attacked a part of his right wing at 
the village of Vannes. The French condudQted them- 
ſelves with great {kill and firmneſs, and the Auſtrians 
were repulled with ſome loſs. | | 
At length M. Biron received information from 
marſhal Rochambeau of the defeat of general Dillon, 
and determined to retreat in the morning. 'To- 
wards ten o'clock at night he ſaw the 5th and 6th re- 
giments of dragoons mounted on horle-back without 
orders, and proceeding to the left of the camp, where 
they formed a column, He purſued them alone and 
unarmed, but was carried away with the column, 
which was in a quick trot, and crying out, they were 
betrayed. In this manner the general was cerried 
for more than a league, before he could prevail on 
bis flying troops to ' obey him. He ſucceeded at 
length, and brought them all, except thirty or forty, 
back to the camp: but the deſerters proceeded on to 
Valenciennes, reporting, that they were betrayed by 
M. Biron, who had deſerted to Mons. On the got 
at day-break M. Biron began his retreat, and arrived 
without moleſtation at Quievrain. Here he left M. 
Fleury with a part of the troops, and went to conduct 
the army to the camp they had occupied before Qui- 
| verechain. 
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verechain. He ſcarcely, however was: arrived at 
this place, before the battalion, of national guards, 
who covered Quievrain, were diſpoſſeſſed by the hu- 
lans, M. Biron now conceived that the only means 
of ſaving the camp was to attack Quievrain, which 
he did with the 49th regiment, and carried it; but 
to keep it, ſome ſupport was neceſſary; and the reſt 
of the army, and the infantry in particular, were 
ſo exhauſted with fatigue, that they were utterly 
unfit, for ſervice. The general therefore foun 

himſelf under the neceſſity of abandoning his camp 
and train to the enemy, and of making a precipitate 
retreat to Valenciennes. Marſhal Rochambeau polts 
ed himſelf with ſome ſquadrons on the heights of St. 
Sauve to favour the retreat, which was accompliſhed 
happily without a repetition of the diſgraceful ſcene 
which had been acted at Liſle. The French ſuſtain- 
ed a conſiderable loſs in this expedition, but more 


by hunger and fatigue than by the ſword of the ene- 


my. 

The only one of the three parties, which ſucceeded, 
was that under M. Carl, and which conſiſted of only 
1400 infantry and 240 cavalry. This ſmall party pre- 
ſented themſelves on the 29th of April before Furnes, 
and the commander delired a conference with the 
magiſtrates; in the courſe of which, he informed 
them, that the French were not come to make war 
on the Flemings, but to treat them as friends and bro- 
thers. The magiſtrates offered to deliver up the 
keys of the gates, but this was declined. The failure 
of the general plan obliged M. Carl to retreat to 


Ghywilde, and ſoon after to Dunkirk, with no other 


fruit from his expedition. | 

So ill concerted had the meaſures of the French 
miniſtry been, that M. Rochambeau complained that 
« the plan of M. Biron's expedition was publiſhed in 


all the journals before he knew it officially; and ſays, 
in his letter to the king, that © the miniſters, and par- 


ticularly the miniſter of war, wiſhed to play the whole 
game, and made him only a piece to be moved about 


at 
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at will.“ On this account, and becauſe he diſapprov- 
ed of offenſive war, he deſired permiſſion to reſign; 
and after ſome delay, marſhal Luckner was appointed 
to the command of the northern army in his ſtead. + 
The news of the attrocities committed at Liſle were 
received at the capital with a univerfal ſenſation of 
horror; nor was the army under M. la Fayette leſs 
earneſt in expreſſing its abhorrence, and in demand- 
ing juſtice on the murderers. The mention of this 
army leads us naturally back to the narative of its 
operations. It was a part of the plan concerted in 
the French cabinet, that all the French troops ſhould 
be in motion about the ſame time, and form, if poſſible, 
a general rendezvous in the centre of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. Agreeably to this plan, M. la Fayette 
was to be at Givet by the goth of the month; and 
though the orders only reached him on the 24th, and 
though he was in moſt reſpects very ill appointed, he 
was, by great exertions, enabled to provide ſeventy- 
eight pieces of cannon by the 26th, and on the ſame 
day diſpatched a large body with the convoy of artil- 
lery, under the command of M. Narbonne, late mini- 
iter of war, to penetrate by forced marches to Givet. 
It was a wonderful - inſtance of activity in military 
operations, that M. Narbonne, with a heavy train of 
artillery, performed a march of fifty- ſix leagues, over 
ground generally bad, and which he had not had time 
previouſly to examine, in five days. The reſt of the 


troops were equally punctual; and after driving in 


the patroles of the enemy arrived without loſs on the 
appointed day. On the 1ſt of May major-genera! 
Gouvion took poſt at-Bouvines, half way to Namur, 
and every thing appeared to conſpire to crown this 
expedition with ſucceſs. The failure of M. M. Biron 
and Dillon, however, rendered it utterly fruitleſs, 
though M. la Fayette continued to retain his poſt, 
and even ſlowly to advance upon the enemy. 
Notwithſtanding the repulſe of the French northern 
army, on their attempt to penetrate the Auſtrian fron- 
tier, it was ſome time before the enemy was in a 
2 | condition 
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eondition to retaliate. On the 17th of May a body 
of Auſtrians, to the amount of three thouſand, attack- 
ed Bavai, and took the garriſon, amounting to eigh- 
ty men, priſoners; but intelligence was no ſooner 
brought of the attack, than M. Noailles with a van 
guard of cavalry was ſent to the relief of the town. 
Marſhal Luckner in perſon accompanied this advan- 
ced guard; and marſhal Rochambeau followed to 
ſupport him with a body of infantry. The expedi- 
tion of the Auſtrians was, however, only a predatory 
excurſion, and they had retreated two hours before 
the artival of M. Luckner, and took with them a 
quantity of forage, which, in effect, appeared to be 
their principal objett. 

We left the army of M. la Fayette occupying a 


tract of country from Givet to Bouvines, and rather 
gaining ground gradually on the enemy. On the 22d 
and 23d of May, the advanced guard under M. Gou- 


vion was employed in foraging, which, though attend- 
ed with ſucceſs, was alſo productive of conſiderable 
fatigue. On the 23d M. Gouvion was attacked 
at Hamphine, near Florennes, by a force, as it 
afterwards appeared, ſuperior to his own, which 
amounted to only four thouſand men. The Auſtrian 
advanced guard were twice repulſed; but M. Gou- 
vion obſerving the great ſuperiority of the enemy, 
gave orders to diſpatch his camp equipage to 2 


ville; and this was affected with the loſs of on 


twenty tents, which he had not the means of — | 
porting. After this precaution, M. Gouvion effect- 
ed a retreat with the utmoſt regularity. The French 
in this action had twenty-four killed and lxty«three 
wounded, and loſt three pieces of cannon. 

The next action in which this army was engaged, 
though it was crowned with vittory, was yet unfortu- 
nate for France, as it deprived the nation of one of 
its ableſt generals and firmeſt patriots. On the 11th 
of June the Auſtrians attacked the advanced guard of 
M. la Fayette, at Griſelle near Maubeuge; but M. 


| Gouvion, who commanded, aware of: their deſign, 


diſpatched 
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diſpatched his camp equipage to Maubeuge, and be- 
gan a retreating fight, in which his infantry was con- 
ſtantly covered by the hedges, and the enemy's co- 
lumns ſuffered conſiderably from bis cannon. A 
violent hurricane prevented the main body from hear- 
ing the ſignals, but-as ſoon as the news arrived at 
the camp a conſiderable reinforcement was conduR- 
ed by M. Narbonne on the flank of the enemy; 
while M. la Fayette himſelf advanced with the main 
army. The Auſtrians abandoned the field, and a 
part of their killed and vounded, to the French, who 
purſued them more than a league beyond the ground 
of their advanced guard, which again took poſſeſſion 
of its former poſt. 
In the courle of the aAion the lieutenant colonels 
of the regiment of Cote d'Or were killed; and M. 
Gouvion, enraged that an ammunition cheſt did not 
come up in time, went to expedite it with an huſſar, 
towards a houſe not in fight of the enemy, and there 
by a molt fatal accident was killed -by a rolling 
bullet. 1 
I be delertion of the 4th regiment of huffars, and 
. fome other ſoldiers from Straſburgh, ſerved to ratle 
the hopes of the emigrants in favor of the probability 
of a counter- revolution. Their hopes, however, in 
this inſtance vere ill founded, as it appears that the 
ſoldiers had been perſuaded, by falle pretences of 
their officers, and that a conſiderable number, when 
informed of the deluſion, returned to their duty. 
The concerns of the war, and the conteſts of party, 
occupied the national aflſembly ſo completely, that lit- 
tle was effected in the buſineſs of legiſlation from the 
commencement of the year. The decree which or- 
dered the burning of the parchments, writings, and 
pictures, relative to the pedigrees of the 2 was 
a further inſtance of that rrifling ſpirit, ſo utterly diſ- 


graceful to the legiſlature of a great nation, which 
they already had frequently evinced. A decree paſſ- 
ed about the ſame period, for educating at the ex- 
Pong of the nation thoſe children who had N 
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from St. Domingo to France, but whoſe parents or 
relations had been diſabled by the troubles from re, 
mitting money for their ſupport, was truly laudable. 
Some — were alſo made reſpedting the crime of de- 
ſertion, which, unleſs we conſider them as adapted 
entirely to the exigencies of the time, mult be ac- 
counted too ſevere for even the military code of a 
free country. The decree, however, for the ſup- 
preſſion of privateering was calculated in every view 
to reflect honour on a civilized nation. War is a 
Mate ſo naturally pregnant with evil, as to induce the 
benevolent mind to wiſh for every mitigation of its 
calamities ; and the plunder of individuals is a ſhame- 
ful practice, calculated entirely to pervert the morals 
of a people, and to render them in every inllance 
ſanguinary and ferocious. | 

We have now to report a ſeries of tranſactions; 
equally diſgraceful and ruinous to France. When 
treating of the {light of the king, we intimated that 
the kingdom was not in a ſtate to bear a ſecond revo- 
lution. It was impoſſible, in the claſh of parties, that 


there ſhould not be a ſubverſion of order and of pro- 


perty. It was impoſſible that a new government, in 
many inſtances oppolite to all former principles, 
ſhould be eſtabliſhed without the moſt violent con- 
vulſion of the whole ſtate. The firſt conſtitution was 
a ſufficient deviation from the habits and prejudices 
of the French; it was as much as-could be endured; 
and to attempt to carry further the democratie 
{cheme, was to ſacrifice the liberty they had already 
achieved. | | | 2 
The republican party thought differently; and they 
did not foreſee that they mult themſelves ſhortly loſe 
the power which they were about to aſſume by un- 
juſtifiable means, and: that men of ſtill more daring 
views and dilpoſitions would be enabled to take the 
lead, and to follow their example in forcibly exclud- 
ing them from that authority which they occupied. 


Theſe: were conſequences which they did not foreſee, 


but which they might have anticipated, had they 
ſtudied 
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ſtudied hiſtory rather than metaphyſics, and looked 


upon the manners of mankind rather than on theories 
of government. | þ | 
The deſigns of this party, almoſt from the firſt meet- 
ing of the new aſſembly, had evidently tended to the 
dethroning of the king, and the eſtabliſhing of a re- 
public. The Jacobin clubs inſtituted in all the prin- 
pal cities of the kingdom, and linked together by an 
intimate correſpondence, conſtituted the great engine 
by which the public ſentiment was to be changed. 
The preſs overflowed with produttions abuſive of 
royalty; the private characters of the reigning family 
were publicly calumniated ; the ſincerity of the king's 
acceptance of the conſtitution was - queſtioned ; and 
to keep the public mind in conſtant agitation, conti- 
nual rumours were ſpread of his intending to quit the 
kingdom, and throw himſelf into the arms of the hoſ- 
tile powers. | 


The aſcendancy of the Jacobins has been proved 


already in ſeveral inſtances. It was evinced in the 
late appointment of the miniſtry. On the reſignation 
of M. de Grave, which ſoon followed the unfortunate 
affair of M. Dillon, M. Servan, another violent Jaco- 
bin, was added to the miniſtry, which in the begin- 
ning of May was entirely compoſed of that party. 
In thus driving before the ſtorm, the king adted with 
prudence and propriety, but he endeavoured to ſtem 
it too ſoon. Perhaps the ſanguine temper of M. Du- 
mourier, and a fond reliance on his own great abili- 
ties, might make him the adviſer of the king in theſe 
imprudent meaſures; perhaps the king might be wea- 
ried out with the continued inſults to which he was 
expoſed, and might determine upon one great and deſ- 
perate effort to reſume his loſt authority. Be this as it 
may, it was not long before it was diſcovered, that 
there no longer exiſted that harmony and confidence 
between the members of the cabinet which was eſſen- 
tial to the public ſafety; M. Dumourier was ſuſpect- 
ed of deſerting his Jacobin friends, and was on moſt 
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occaſions in an actual minority with M. Lacoſte, the 

miniſter of marine. | "= 
The republican party in the mean time were inde- 

fatigable in exciting the ſuſpicions and turbulent ſpi- 


rit of the factious metropolis. The exiſtence of what 


they termed an Auſtrian committee, or a combination 
of courtiers to betray the republic to the houſe of 
Auſtria, was publicly aſſerted; and as the ex-miniſters 
M. M. Montmorin and Bertrand were charged with 
being at the head of this combination, they determin- 
ed on the proſecution of their calumniators. An un- 
fortunate ſtep which was taken by M. la Riviere, a 
judge of the peace, in citing M. M. Chabot, Bazire, 
and Merlin, three deputies of the aſſembly, and 
among the moſt clamorous of the detraQtors of M. 
Montmorin, to appear before him, rather injured 
the cauſe it was meant to ſerve. A decree of accuſa- 
tion was paſſed againſt M. la Riviere, and M. M. 
Genſonne and Briſſot undertook to prove the exiſt- 
ence of an Auſtrian committee. 
As the character of the king was implicated in the 
calumny reſpetting this traitorous combination, he 
wrote himſelf to the aſſembly, requeſting that the 
truth of the report might be fully inveſtigated, and if 
deſtitute of foundation, that the bafe inventors of- it 
might be brought to puniſhment—But ſuch is the per- 
verſeneſs of mankind, that this interference of the 
king was cenſured as unconſtitutional, and the appli- 
cation was heard only with a murmur of diſapproba- 
tion, 7464 
On the 22d of May, M. M. Genſonne and Briſſot 
brought forward their accuſation againſt M. M. Mont- 
morin and Bertrand; but their ſpeeches were more 
replete with declamation than proof, and the only 
fact on which they could reſt was a paſſage in a letter 
from M. Montmorin to the French miniſter at Vien- 
na, in Augult 1791, in which he ſays, © The beſt men 
in the national aſſembly (viz. Barnave, Lameth, Du- 
port, &c.) and thoſe who have the greateſt influence, 
are now acting in concert with the true ſervants 00 
D | the 
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the king, to reſtore to his majeſty the authority ne- 
ceſſary to carry on his government.” On the 1ſt and 
2d of Tune, the ex-miniſters ſubmitted their defences 
in writing to the national aſſembly, who referred 
them to a committee. | 

As the rumout of the Auſtrian committee did not 
appear ſufficiently to act upon the fears and ſuſpici- 
Shs of the multitude, and as there was an aQtual de- 
ficiency of evidence on that ſubject, another expedi- 
ent was reſolved on by the republican party, which 
appeared better calculated to promote their views. 
A report was induſtrioully circulated, that on the 23d 
of May the king intended ſecretly to abſcond from 
Paris; and to lend a colour to the fiction, M. Petion, 
the mayor, wrote to the commandant- general of the 
national guard, communicating his ſuſpicions, and 
entreating him to emplay every meaſure of obſerva- 
tion and prudence. The letter of M. Petion produ- 


ced an immediate reply from the king, directed to the 


municipality of Paris His majeſty treats the report 
as a new and horrible calumny, intended only to ex- 
cite the people to infurreftion, and to force him to 
quit the capital-—He however affures them, that the 
efforts of theſe traitors ſhall be in vain. While 
France,” fays he, * has enemies to encounter at 
home and abroad, it is in the capital my poſt is to be 
Eſtabliſhed. 1 commit myſelf,” he adds, “without 
reſerve, to the citizens of Paris and the national 
guard—Surrounded by them, and ſtrong in the puri- 
ty of my intentions, I ſhall wrap myſelf up in tran- 
quillity, fearleſs of all events, &c.” 

M. Petion' anſwefed the letter of the king. He 
Mentioned having received information from differ- 


ent quarters reſpecting the king's intended flight, but 


he omitted to ſpecify the evidence on which he 
grounded his ſuſpicion. From this circumſtance 
therefore we are inclined to doubt the truth of the 


report. That the king, harraſſed as he was by the 


faQtions of the metropolis, and the intrigues of the 
Jacobins, might indeed meditate a fecond ow 
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by no means improbable; that even ſuppoſing the 
ſuſpicion not well founded, M. Petion might receive 
information to that effect, either from ill intentioned 
or credulous perſons, is equally to be believed; but 
in either caſe, the evidence on which the fact reſted 
ſhould have been brought forward; the caſe ſhould 
have been elucidated by every poſſible means, ſince 
an accuſation, unſupported by proof, muſt according 
to every law of evidence be deemed a calumny. _ 

The French charafter, however, we have too fre- 
quently. had occaſion to intimate, is particularly prone 
to be ated upon by jealouſy and ſuſpicion. Not- 
withſtanding the defect of evidence which we have 


- juſt noticed, the king's intention to withdraw himſelf 


appears to have obtained ſome degree of credit; and 
as the body guard, which had been allotted to the king, 
by the conſtitution, was particularly ſuſpected of inci- 
viſm, it was diſbanded by a decree of the aſſembly on 
the goth of May, and the province of defending the 
perſon of the king was committed to the national 
guard of Paris. A decree of accuſation was alſo 
paſſed againſt the commandant M. Briſſac. At the 
ſame fitting two of the deputies attached to the 
court, M. M. Frondiere and Calve, were committed 
priſoners to the Abbey, on a charge of inſolent con- 
duct towards the aſſembly. | 
The refuſal of the king to ſanftion the decree 


againſt the refractory clergy, only ſerved to provoke 


a meaſure of ſtill greater ſeverity and cruelty againſt 
theſe unhappy perſons. On the 26th of May a de- 
cree was paſſed, authoriſing the baniſhment of any 
non juring prieſt, on a petition preſented to the direc- 
tory of the diſtritt by twenty citizens. The eccleſi- 
aſtic was, in ſuch caſe, to declare to what foreign 
country he meant to retire, when he was to be fur- 
niſhed with a paſſport, and to quit the diſtri within 


| 2 hours. To this decree alſo the king, 


after ſome deliberation, affixed his veto. | 
The national. guard of Paris did not eſcape the 


ſuſpicions of the republican party. They till feared 
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or affected to fear the Auſtrian committee. More 
therefore with a view to retain their power, and to 
preſerve that controul which they had eſtabliſhed 
over the meaſures of the court, than to protect the 
capital from its external enemies, it was propoſed on 
the Gth of June by the military committee“ That a 
camp of twenty thouſand men ſhould be formed un- 
der the walls of Paris—that to complete this levy, 
every canton in the kingdom ſhould -be obliged to 
contribute five men, one of whom was to be a horſe- 
man ; and that they were to affemble at Paris before 
the 14th of July, the day of the celebration of the ge- 
neral confederation, at which, to augment their pa- 
triotiſm, they were to aſſiſt.“ This propoſal, which 
was firſt ſuggeſted by the miniſter of war, was re- 
ceived with infinite diſſatisfaction by the national 
guard and volunteers of Paris; and as the object 
did not eſcape the penetration of the court, the king 
refuſed to ſanction the decree. A 
Nearly about the ſame period, a propoſal was 
made to the national aſſembly, by the ſettion of Croix 
Rouge, that, as the neceſſity was urgent for ee 
the whole nation, in the preſent critical moment, an 
as the ſcarcity of fire- arms, and their immenſe price, 
rendered it impoſſible to many patriotic citizens to 
obtain a ſupply, the deputation requeſted the aſſem- 
bly to order an immediate fabrication of pikes over 
the whole ſurface of the empire. It was however, 
ſome weeks before the banditti of Paris was formally 
armed, in this manner, by a decree of the aſſembly— 
a decree which muſt ever be regretted as fatal to the 
cauſe of liberty. | 
Whether driven to deſperation, or encouraged by 
the ſupport which he experienced from ſome of the 
moſt reſpectable characters, and particularly from M. 
la Fayette, is uncertain; but the king ſeemed now 
determined ſpiritedly to vindicate his authority againſt 
his opponents. The event proved that this reſolu- 
tion was prematurely taken. He ſhould have per- 
mitted his more violent adverſaries more completely 
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to expoſe themſelves; he might even perhaps have 
made a ſelection from thoſe who were not the moſt 
favourably diſpoſed to the court, and, by friendly 
and ingenuous conduct, might have convinced them 


of the ſincerity of his intentions, and might have 


made the beſt uſe of their influence with the people. 
The miniſter Roland was perhaps of this deſcription; 
and as he carried with him to retirement the regret 
of many unimpeachable characters, we can only be- 
lieve that he was himſelf deceived with reſpect to 
the intentions of the king, or that the monarch did 
not, at leaſt, act that ſteadily upright part which the 


exigences of the times required. 


On the other hand, it muſt not be denied that a 
numerous and active party, including ſome men of 
brilliant talents, though we think not of the ſoundeſt 
underſtanding, were determined on a republic; and. 
they do not ſeem to have heſitated much about the 
means of accompliſhing their purpoſe. It may there- 
fore be doubted whether, if the king had temporized, 
the ſtorm could have been averted. But however 
this may be, it certainly was the only mode of pro- 
ceeding that could afford him a chance: this mode 


was (we think imprudently) rejetted, and the king un- 


ſheathed the ſword on the 12th of June, when he an- 
nounced to the aſſembly the diſmiſſion of the Jacobin 
miniſtry, M. M. Servan, Claviere, and Roland. —M. 
Dumourier was appointed miniſter of war, and was to 
be ſucceeded in the foreign department by the French 
envoy at Deux Ponts; M. Mourges ſucceeded M. Ro- 
land, and M. Naillac was ſome time after appointed 
miniſter of finance. 

Previous to his diſmiſſion, M. Roland had written 


a letter to the king which he afterwards publiſhed— 


the purport of which was, to preſs him to ſanction the 
decrees concerning the baniſhment of the refratto 
clergy, and the camp near Paris. M. Roland al 
blamed the condut of the king's guard, and repre- 
ſented to him that his proclamation, on its diſſolution, 
in which he expreſſed the high ſatisfaction he Ow 
rive 
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rived from its ſervices, was an impolitic meaſure. 


As a private communication to the king, the letter 
of M. Roland might be calculated to do good ; but 
be ought not tq have publiſhed it. bb 
In the means every means were employed to 
render the king odious in the eyes of the people. An 
infamous incendiary of the name of Marat had even 
exhorted the populace to murder their ſovereign. 
Every thing on that ſide was permitted with impunity, 
and every thing on the other ſuppreſſed or proſecut- 
ed. The moſt ſeditious addreſſes were received by 
the aſſembly. The inhabitants of the ſuburb of St. 
Antoine, accompanied by immenſe crowds of the 
lower rank from all parts, and all armed with pikes, 
and headed by a M. Santerre, a brewer, on the gth 
of June, preſented to the aſſembly an addreſs, con- 
gratulatory on the decree for the camp; and twenty 
thouland armed men, in dirett violation of the laws, 
filed off through the aſſembly. | | 
It was impoſſible that men of reflection ſhould not 
foreſee the natural conſequences of ſuch proceedings; 
It was impoſſible that men of virtue ſhould not feel 
indignant at ſuch open violations of every-good- and 
found principle. M. la Fayette, with more honeſty 
perhaps than prudence, ſtepped forward on this occa- 
hon. He wrote a long letter to the afſembly, dated 
from the camp of Maubeuge, the 16th of June, in 
which he draws a very formidable picture of the dan- 
gerous ſituation in which the nation was placed by 
the attempts of its enemies, foreign and domeſtic ; 
he unveils the criminal defigns of the Jacobin club, 
and attributes to that ſource of faction a conſiderable 
portion of the public calamities : he, at the ſame time 
addreſſed a letter to the king expreſſive of ſimilar 
ſentiments. If M. la Fayette was not well aſſured 
that the ſentiments of his army concurred with the 
tenor of theſe letters, he ſhould not have written 
them; if he was certain of the ſupport of the military, 
he ſhould have marched to Paris, and diſperſed the 
traitors. „ reer £ 
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he fituation of miniſters now became too danger- 
ous to be any longer deſirable. The politic Dumou- 
rier wiſhed to retrieve a portion of his loſt popularity, 
and again attempted to court the favour of the Jaco- 


bins. He made a poſitive demand of the king, ei- 


ther to ſanttion the decree for the camp near Paris, 
or to accept his reſignation. The king remained 
ſteady to his purpoſe, and the miniſter reſigned, and 
was followed by M. M. Morgues, La Coſte, &c. On 
the 18th of 9 a new appointment took place; 
major-general Chambon was appointed to the office 
of foreign affairs, M. Lajard, miniſter of war, and M. 
Montciel, preſident of the department of Jura, was 
appointed miniſter of the interior; the department of 
finance was ſtill kept vacant. M. Dumourier, in a 
letter to the aſſembly, requeſted permiſſion to repair 
to the army, and concluded by wiſhing that the fate 
of Gouvion might ſpeedily demonſtrate his attachs 
ment to his country. | 
The agitation produced by the letter of La Fayette, 
and the avowed determination of the banditti of St. 
Antoine to preſent an addreſs to the king, demanding 
the ſanQtion of the obnoxious decrees, the threats of 
the diſaffetted, that they would plant as the tree of 
liberty, “an aſpin in the garden of the Tuilleries,” 
prepared the minds of the citizens of Paris for ſome 
great event. On Monday the 18th of June, the Ja 
cobin club declared their fittings permanent. Their 
meeting was tumultuous and outrageous in the highs 
eſt degree. They propoſed that M. La Fayette 
ſhould be ſent to Orleans as a traitor; and others 
wiſhed a decree to be paſſed denouncing him an ene- 
my to France, and inviting all good patriots to mur- 
der him. While ſuch were the debates within doors 
at the hall of the Jacobins, their emiffaries without 
were buſily employed in exciting the people to infur- 
rection, and it is to be lamented that their endea- 
vours were but too ſucceſsful. On the 2othof June, 
in the morning, M. Ræderer, the procureur general 
ſyndic, appeared at the bar of the „„ 
EY an 
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and informed them, that, contrary to the laws, there 
exiſted in the city and ſuburbs the moſt formidable 
aſſociation of armed men; that they threatened to 
proceed to the Tuilleries, to preſent a petition in 
arms, both to the king and the aſſembly. He en- 
treated the legiſlature not to receive them, but to pre- 
ſerve the laws and the conſtitution inviolate. 
While the aſſembly was debating whether this un- 
conſtitutional deputation ſhould be received or not, 
an immenſe multitude, with M. M. St. Huruge and 
Santerre at their head, preſented themſelves before 
the hall. They amounted, by their own report, to 
- 8000; but in all probability they were ſtill more nu- 
merous. They conſiſted of all the refuſe of Paris, a 
large proportion of them women, and carried ſtand- 
ard expreſſive of the moſt ſeditious purpoſes, one of 
which was a heart at the end of a pike, with an in- 
ſcription beneath it, ceur d'un ariſlocrate. After a 
tumultuous debate, they were admitted, The orator, 
at the head of the deputation, indulged in a long and 
violent ſpeech. againſt the king, and the whole. con- 
duQ of the court ; and, as ſoon as he had concluded, 
the whole party marched through the hall The pro- 
ceſſion laſted two hours; and-in the end, M. Santerre 
preſented the preſident with a banner, in return for 
the honour conferred on the inhabitants of St. An- 
toine. TIX | rl 
In the mean time an immenſe crowd had colleded 
round the palace and the garden of the Tuilleries. 
There was, however, a ſufficient force of troops of 
the line and of national guards in the palace to have 
defended it againſt every attack; but a reſpe& for 
the lives of the deluded multitude induced the king 
to forbear repelling force by force. At four o'clock 
in the afternoon the mob amounted to about - 40,000, 
and the gates of the Tuilleries were thrown open to 
them. At the moment of their entrance, the royal 
family was at dinner; and on their attempting to 
break open the door of the apartment where the 
king was, be roſe to prevent the guards from making 
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reſiſtance, and ſaid calmly, “I will go to them, I 
will prevent them from breaking the door.” On 
the inſtant that it opened, a pike which had been 
thruſt againſt it' to force it open, would have killed 
the king, but a chaſſeur turned the weapon aſide with 
his hand. One of the mob now advanced, and inſiſt- 
ed upon the king's wearing the red cap, which was the 
enſign of the Jacobins; and another preſented him 
a bottle, and defired him to drink the health of the 
nation. Some of the attendants offered to bring a 
glaſs ;- but the ſovereign refuſed the offer, and imme- 
diately drank out of the bottle. 

It would be an unpleaſing taſk to detail the indig- 
nities which were offered to the unfortunate monarch, 
or the torrents of abuſe which he ſubmitted patiently 
to hear. The mayor of Paris was unaccountably ab- 
ſent during the greater part of theſe diſgraceful ſcenes.” 
He at length arrived; he exhorted the mob to pre- 
ſerve moderation, and aſſured the king that he had 
nothing to fear“ The man,” replied the monarch; 
« who has a clear conſcience, fears nothing ;” and, 
taking the hand of a grenadier who ſtood by him, he 
applied it to his breaſt, and ſaid, « There, friend, feel 
my heart whether it beats quicker than uſual.” 

To the inceſlant demands of the populace, the king 
replied, that it was his firm intention to preſerve the 
conſtitution; and to the torrents of 'abuſe, and the 
repeated threats againſt his life, he anſwered in a pa- 
thetic tone Alas! if my life could ſecure the good 
of my country, how withngly would I offer it as a la- 
crifice!“ 

The approach of night delivered the king from this 
dreadful perſecution; the mayor embraced the op- 
portunity to perſuade the people to diſperſe, and be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock the paler was cleared 
of theſe unwelcome intruders. 

During the whole of the tumult, the e Elis 
zabeth continued cloſe by the ide of her. brother, as 
if ſhe was born to be the victim! of her generous af⸗ 
enn, and to 'partake in all his unmerited dilgra- 
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ces and misfortunes. On the firſt breaking in of the 
rabble, the queen fainted, and with her children, was 
accidentally ſeparated from his majeſty, and convey- 
ed to the apartments of the king's phyſician. As ſoon 
as ſhe recovered, in her deſtraction the attempted to 
penetrate to the king; but was Ropped in her way 
thither, by the mob breaking into the council-cham- 
ber. Fortunately M. Lajard, the miniſter at war; 
and general Wittinghoff had retired to the ſame ſpot, 
M. Lajard formed a kind of rampart of the great 
council table, which he placed againſt the door, with 
a double row of national guards before it. Behind 
the table ſtood the queen with her children, the prin. 
ceſs de Lamballe, and ſome other ladies. In this ſi- 
tuation the remained the whole time, condemned to 
hear the moſt indecent reproaches, and the fouleſt 
imprecations, from the meaneſt and moſt depraved of 
her ſex. | | 

On the firſt entrance of the mob into the palace, 
a deputation was ſent from the national aflembly, 
with orders to exert themſelves for the preſervation 
of peace; and during the courſe of the tumult, this 
deputation was renewed three times. 

The events of the*20th of June were a plain pre- 
tade to the downfall of monarchy, and, we may add, 
of all government in France; and men of reflettion 
foreſaw many of thoſe evils which have ſince happen- 
ed to this devoted country. From this moment all 
reſpeR to authotity, all order and ſubordination ceaſ- 
ed; a momentary ſhame indeed appeared at firſt in the 
Pariſians, and the directory of the department, which 
was compoſed of ſome of the moſt reſpectable perſons 
in the kingdom, at the head of whom was M. Roche- 
foucault, and the former biſhop of Autun, M. Tal. 
leyrand, determined to take every ſtep for preventing 
the repetition of ſimilar outrages. The conduct of 
M. Petion on the occaſion could not be viewed vith- 
out ſuſpicion. One of the firſt ſteps of the department 
therefore was to publiſh a declaration, „That tho 
events of the 20th could not have taken place, a cho 
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laws in being, and particularly thole relating to the 
public foree, had been better known to the citizens, 
and better obſerved by the magiſtrates charged. with 
the execution of them.” To this declaration M. Pe- 
tion publiſhed a very voluminefs anſwer, calling up- 
on them to commence a proſecution, and proteſting 
his innocence in general terms. The department 
hext publiſhed an advertiſement to the people of 
Paris, exhorting them to peace and ſubordination, 
and intimating that there exiſted a ſecret connexion 
between the external and the internal foes of the pub- 
lic tranquillity. At the ſame time a petition to the 
national aſſembly, complaining in very ſtrong terms 
of the outrages of the 20th, was ſigned by the moſt re- 
ſpetctable of the inhabitants; and ſeveral addrefles 
were received from different departments, to the 
fame effect. | 

As the inſolence of the Jacobins had increafed to 
an intoterable exceſs fince the affair of the 20th, and 
as their violence had been principally directed againſt 
M. la Fayette, that general conceived it expedient 
to preſent himſelf at the bar of the national aſſem- 
bly. He no ſooner arrived at his hotel, than he 
was waited upon by ſeveral battallions of the national 
guards. A tree of liberty, ornamented with enſigns 
and cockades, was planted before his door, and every 
circumſtance evinced the return of affection in the 
people to their former friend and benefactor. He 
appeared at the bar, with that confidence and dig- 


nity which integrity alone can give. He affign- 


ed as a reaſon for his appearance among them, the 
ſhame. and indignation of the army at the outrages 
of the 20th, which he ſaid muſt have increaſed to 


an alarming degree, had he not thought it his du- 


ty to moderate their reſentment againſt the facti- 


ons of Paris, by aſſuring them that he would ap- 


pear alone before the repreſentatives of the nation, 
and demand in their name, that order, obedience, 
and reſpect for the laws ſhould be reſtored. He 
«avowed his letter of the 26th, entreated the aſſembly 
441. l to 
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* 
to come forward and ſave the country from ruin, by 
diſſolving the fattious clubs, and inflicting exempla- 
ry puniſhment on the promoters of the late n 
ful riots. 

Notwithſtanding the apparent callaviry of M. la 
Fayette's conduct on this occaſion, we cannot help 
cenſuring it as unwiſe. If, we muſt repeat, the ſenti- 
ments of the army were really ſuch as he repreſented 
them, he ought to have. taken advantage of them, 
and to have reſtored peace and liberty to his coun- 
try, 1 Paris, by puniſhing the movers 
and abettors of faction, by annihilating completely 
the 3 clubs, by removing the legiſlature from 
the diſgraceful influence of the Paris mob, and by 
diſſolving the preſent aſſembly, into which too many 
perſons of deſperate fortunes and unconſtitutional de- 
ſigns had unfortunately obtruded themſelves. If 
ever France is to be regenerated, and a free conſtitu- 


tion given to it, it muſt be by ſome ſuch proceeding. 


Perhaps, however, M. La Fayette might be miſtaken 
in the principles of his army; and indeed the events 
which have occurred ſince the period of which we are 
now treating, ſeem to indicate that the loyalty of the 
ſoldiery was ſcarcely to be relied on. 

The Jacobins were filled with conſternation on 
the arrival of La Fayette; but it ſerved only to re- 


double their activity in rendering him odious to the 


populace. The name of Cromwell was echoed from 
every preſs, and their indefatigable emiſlaries ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far with the mob, that he was burnt in effi- 

In the aſſembly he was violently attacked by 
Iinard, Guadet and ſome others of the anti- conſtitu- 
tionaliſts, and was defended. in a moſt able and elo- 


uent ſpeech by M. Ramond. Finding, however, 


that no good was to be effected in Paris, M. la Fay- 
ette left that city on the goth, and eee imme- 
diately to his army. 

That the officers at leaſt of both armies ſincerely 
{ympathized in the indignity offered to the hereditary 


chief. of the nation, is evident from the letter of mar- 
A hal 
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ſhal Luckner to the king, which was communicated 


on the agth to the aſſembly by the miniſter of war. 


In that letter the marſhal declares publicly his appro- 
bation of the conduct of M. La Fayette, and expreſſ- 
es in the moſt forcible terms the ſentiments of the 
ſoldiers on the outrages of the 20th. * Their indig- 
nation, fire,” ſays he, “ was terrible and ſudden, a 
the army admire your courage. | 

- On the ſame day, the miniſter of juſtice communi- 
cated a plan which the king propoled as a ſubſtitute 
for the two decrees which he had refuſed to ſanction 
— With reſpet to the protection of the capital, it was 
the propoſal of the king to levy forty-two new battali- 
ons, to be ſtationed not at Paris, but between that ci- 
ty and the enemy, fo as to form a ſecond line behind 
the army then on the frontiers; and as to the danger 
apprehended from the refrattory prieſts, the miniſter 
aſſured the aſſembly, that it was the ſtrict intention 
of the king to enforce the execution of the laws 
againſt all diſturbers of the public peace. 

To prove that the intentions ofthe Jacobins were not 
what they profeſſed, it has been well remarked, that at 
the period in queſtion, the army of La Fayette amount- 
ed to only between ſeventeen and eighteen thou- 
{ſand effective men, and that of Luckner did not exceed 
twenty-three thouſand.. The augmentation propoſed 
therefore was certainly inadequate to the protection 
of the capital; and if intended ſincerely for that pur- 
pole, it ought to have been ſtationed nearer to the 
frontiers, and in ſuch a fituation as might enable it 
to o- operate with the army already commiſhoned 
for the defence of the country. Such a force, ſtati- 
oned in or near the metropolis, would only add to the 
licentiouſneſs already prattiſed there They muſt re- 
ciprocate in the corruption of morals and diſcipline, 
and, while they helped to deprave others, muſt be in- 
evitably depraved in their turn. 

The aſſembly perſiſted however in their decree, 
and the federates, for that is the name which was be- 
ſtowed on theſe new levies, were invited by the ſa- 

| cobins 
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cobins to repair to Paris without any lawful authort- 
ty. On the cit of July, on the motion of M. Jean 
de Brie, it was declared by the affembly, © that the 
country. was in danger.” Ten other reſolutions were 
paſſed, ordering that all citizens, having been previ- 
ouſly nationaf guards, thould be on permanent duty, 
- and every officer at his poſt. | 
While theſe affairs were tranfatting in the metro- 
polis, the armies of France had made ſome progreſs 
in the Auſtrian Netherlands. On the 18th of June, 
Courtray furrendered after a ſhort reſiſtance to the 
arms of marſhal Luckner; and about the fame peri- 
od, M. Carle took poffeffon of Ypres and the coun- 
try adjacent. M. la Fayette's army had allo advanc- 
ed and gained poſſeſſion of St. Ghiſlain and the key 
of Mons. Marſhal Luckner ſoon afterwards enter- 
ed Memn. | | | 
de triumph of the French, however, was not of 
long duration. On the 6th of july, the king announ- 
ced to the aſfembly, that one enemy more was added 
to the confederation againſt French hberty—That 
the infidious conduct of the king of Pruflia had long 
indicated hoſtile intentions, and that he was now in 
the att of marching 52,000 men to co-operate with 
the king of Hungaty. About the ſame period, the 
1 received advices from marſhal Luckner, 
fignify ing, that the numbers of the enemy were ſuch, 
that it was impoſſible for him to proceed farther into 
the territories of Auſtria, without the riſk of being 
cut off from a communication with the army of M. 
Ir Fayette; that the Pruſſtans and Auſtrians were 
bearing down upon him in two columns; that in con- 
e of theſe: cireumſtances he had ordered his 
camp to be faiſed, and was himſelf retiring towards 
Valenciennes, and M. Ia Fayette towards Givet. A 
fubfequent difpatch announced the actual retreat of 
the armies, and that in breaking up the camp of 
Courttay, ſome of the enemy having got poſſeſſion of 
the ſuburbs, they had fired upon field- marſhal Jarry, 
vo, to prevent the repetition» of ſimilar W * 
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had ſet fire to the ſuburb and conſumed ſeveral 
houſes. The conduft of M. Jarry was conſidered as 
diſgraceful and injurious to the cauſe of France, and 
he was, in conſequence of it, afterwards diſmiſſed 
from his command. | 

The motives which induced the victorious generals 
to abandon thus haſtily the Netherlands, have never 
been completely explained. Soon after the appoint- 
ment of marſhal Luckner to the northern army, it 
was generally underſtood that the plan and operati- 
ons of the campaign were entirely left to the gene- 
rals themſelves; and yet it has fince been inſinuated, 
and in part confirmed by ſome expreſſions which had 
fallen from M. Luckner himſelf, that they retreated 
only by the expreſs orders of the court. Should this 
have been really the caſe, it forms indeed an article 
of charge againſt the unfortunate monarch, which it 
will not be ealy to extenuate; and would almoſt 
prove the exiſtence of a conſpiracy in the court, maſt 
fatal to the liberties of the nation. The fact, howe- 
ver, has not yet been eſtabliſhed upon competent 
evidence. 7 

On the 5th of July, the king informed the aſſem- 
bly of his intention to celebrate the approaching an- 
niverſary of the confederation. He expreſſed bis 
hopes that this feſtival would more ſtrongly cement 
all good patriots in their country's cauſe, and difap+ 
point the attempts of the factious. On the following 
day the directory of the department of Paris, after a 
long fitting, pronounced the ſuſpenſion of M. Petion 
from the office of mayor, and of M. Manuel, the pro- 
cureur of the commune. The federates about this 
period. arrived at Paris in confiderable numbers, 
while every circumſtance announced the agitation 
of the public mind. | | N 
- The extreme points on which the two parties diffe- 
red, were that of pure democracy on the one part, 
and the inſtitution of an upper chamber, ſimilar: to 
the Britiſh houfe of peers, on the other. Such an 
zaſitution, as à remnant of ariſtocracy, W 2 
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by the French with almoſt as much abhorrence as ab- 
ſolute monarchy itſelf; while the eſtabliſhment of it 
was conſidered as the great object with-the court, as 
a preliminary ſtep to the annihilation of liberty. The 
middle party was ſtill numerous; and it was judged 
that there were many who might ſecretly incline ei- 
ther to the court or the republicans, who yet would 
be well diſpoſed to ſacrifice ſomething of their preju- 
dices to the preſervation of peace and order. On the 
7th of July, at the moment when M. Briſſot had aſ- 
cended the tribune, to pronounce a diſcourſe on the 
means of ſecuring the ſtate againſt all its enemies, M. 
Lamourette, the patriotic biſhop of Lyons, requeſted 
to be heard for a few minutes. He expatiated on 
the neceſſity of union, and moſt particularly among 
the members of the national aſſembly. “ Let us 
make,” ſaid he, © a ſolemn ſacrifice of our paſſions 
and our prejudices, on the altar of our country; let 
us give a great example to Europe, and inſpire our 
enemies with terror; there is nothing incompatible 
but vice and virtue. I move that the preſident put 
a queſtion, in theſe terms—Let all who hold in-equal 
deteſtation a republic and two chambers, and who 
wiſh to maintain the conſtitution as it is, riſe !” | 
The words were ſcarcely pronounced, when the 
whole aſſembly by an inſtantaneous impulſe, roſe from 
their ſeats The two parties advanced and embraced 
each other, and ſolemnly proteſted their adherence 
to the conſtitution.” A deputation with the biſhop of 
Lyons at their head was immediately appointed to 
convey the joyful intelligence to the king; and the 
adminiſtrative bodies were charged to communicate 
it without loſs of time to the citizens. 

The Biſhop of Lyons, on returning from his depu- 


tation, informed the aſſembly of the ſatisfaQtion which 


the king had teſtified on being informed of what had 
paſſed. He had however ſcarcely finiſned, when, the 
approach of the king was announced. He was re- 
ceived with loud and reiterated applauſes. He was 
accompanied by bis miniſters, and placed —— 
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without ceremony beſide the prefident. He addrefſ. 


ed the aſſembly: Þ 
„ GENTLEMEN, | 


No ſpettacle can be more affecting to me than that 
general re-union of opinion and ſentiment which hag 
now taken place. This re-union I have long defi- 
red—at laſt my wiſh is fulfilled ; the nation and the 
king form only one. The conſtitution will now be- 
come that point of union, around which all French- 
men will aſſemble, in order to protett it, and the king 
will always ſet them the example.” | 


To this the preſident replied, 
all SIRE, | 


« This memorable epoch muſt inſpire with the 
reateft pleaſure all the friends of liberty. It is a 
Freadful epoch for its enemies—henceforth the nation 
is invincible. In vain tyrants conſpire againſt li- 


berty.“ 


Both theſe ſpeeches were received with the loud- 
eſt applauſe. The king made ſome efforts to anſwer, 
but was ſo much affected that he could only ſay, in a 
tone which indicated the utmoſt emotion, © The 
pleaſure that I feel is delicious.“ He then retired, 
accompanied by a deputation, and the aſſembly roſe, 
amidſt the exclamations of Vive la nation! Vive la 
liberté! Vive le roi! 
Thus ended this memorable ſeſſion; this well meant 
but fruuleſs effort to reſtore harmony and tranquillity. 
It is aſſerted to have been the ſpontaneous att of the 
biſhop of Lyons, without any previous concert with 
any party whatever. The patriotic and well diſpo- 

ſed part of the aſſembly, however, we may well be- 
dJieve, cordially embraced an opportunity ſo favoura- 
ble to the demonſtration of the purity of their inten- 
tions; by moſt of the ardent ſpirits of both parties, it 
as alſo earneſtly approved for. the moment; and it 
was calculated in abe e 49. have a — 
ach 8 
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good effect. It afforded an opportunity to all who 
were fond of peace to diſengage themſelves from the 
trammels of party; and to this circumſtance we may 
in part attribute the apparent tranquillity of the day 
of the confederation ; the evil therefore was at leaſt 
deferred; and, had the court either ated with more 
prudence, or the combined powers with more juſtice 
and honeſty, the diflentions that ſo fatally divided 
France might perhaps have been finally compoſed. - 
- The reconciliation of the 7th of July was conſider- 
ed by many as in ſome meaſure intended as a com- 
promiſe of the parties, relative to the affair of M. M. 
Petion and Manuel; and indeed the king, the very 
ſame evening, wrote to the aſſembly, intimating, that 
though to decide on their fate was a part of his con- 
ſtieutional prerogative, yet as the matter perſonally 
concerned him; he choſe rather to refer it to the de- 
termination of the aſſembly. By his own party he 
was much blamed for this — of his prerogative: 
but the action correſponded well with that love of 

ace which was ſo congenial to his diſpoſition; and 
——— doubtleſs wrought upon by the ſcene in which 
he had been ſo lately called upon to act: the ſame 


evening the king announced that he had appointed 


M. de Joly to the home department. Nh 
. Notwithſtanding the favourable appearances of the 
wth; it was ſoon found that the executive power had 
entirely loſt the confidence of the ruling party; and 
the clamour was ſo great againſt its agents in the af- 
ſembly, that all the miniſters ſo lately appointed, ex- 
cept M. de Joly, reſigned on the 10th ; and on their 


notifying their reſignation to the aſſembly, the mob in 


the galleries had the indecency to applaud. | 

Addreſſes from the Jacobin party in different parts 
of the kingdom crowded into the aſſembly in favour 
of the mayor and M. Manuel; and the aſſembly, with 
their uſual precipitancy, without examining the proofs, 
and merely after hearing a, few florid ſpeeches, pro- 
nounced them guiltleſs. M. Delfau conjured the le- 
giſlative body to act with more dignity and delibera- 
| | | uon 
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tion. He painted in ſtrong colours the diſgraceful 
outrages which were atted in the Tuilleries on the 
20th of june. He aecuſed M. Petion of encourag- 
ing ſedition, and of a want of reſpett for the heredi- 


tary repreſentative of the nation. It is with pain we 


record that the galleries, thoſe fatal galleries, which 
muſt be accounted among the prime movers of the 
national calamities, as they had before diſcarded all 
decency and order, now finiſhed the outrage by de- 
ſtroying the freedom of debate; and M. Delfau nar- 
rowly eſcaped from the tribune with his life. 

During the firſt weeks of july, the federates arrived 
in Paris in ſmall companies. They were courted by 


both parties, but moſt aſſiduouſly by the Jacobins. 


The number of the federates preſent, however, on the 
14th of July, is ſaid not to have exceeded fifteen 
hundred. That day, as we have previouſly intima- 
ted, paſſed in tranquillity, and the confederation was 
celebrated with the uſual magnificence. The con- 
courſe of people aſſembled has been ſtated at four 
hundred thouſand. The national aſſembly met at 
nine o' clock, and proceeded to lay the firſt ſtone of 
the column of liberty, to be erected on the ruins of 
the Baſtille. Before this ceremony was concluded, 
the king arrived, preceded by a numerous detach- 
ment of horſe; a party of the troops of the line, five 
hundred national 7 and the Swiſs guards. 
He was accompanied by the queen, madame Eliza- 
beth, the prince and prineeſs royal, &c. The fix 
miniſters walked by the fide of the king's coach. 


A palm tree overſhadowed the altar of liberty, and 
near it a pyramidal monument was eretted ta the me- 


mory of thoſe who had expired on the frontiers, in 


the defence of their country. Between the altar and 


the Seine a poplar was planted, hung with eſcutche- 


ons, and other remnants of heraldic folly, which was 
ſet on fire by the prieſt who performed maſs at the 
- grandaltar, in alluſion to the deſtruQion of the feudal 


ſyſtem. a wy | 
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Though. the king was in general well received, the 
day did not paſs without ſome degree of mortiſication 
to him. Several of the populace; armed with pikes, 
repeatedly ſhouted,” Vive. Petton:! Vivent les Jacobins, 
a bas le department, a bas le veto, Sc. At about fix 
- o'clock the king and the national aſſembly renewed 
their oath to be faithful to the conſtitution, and the 


royal family immediately afterwards returned to the 


Tuilleries. The federates on this occaſion behaved 
with much order and. loyalty ; they appeared to join 
cordially, in the ſhouts of Vive le roi] and ſome are 
even ſaid to have teſtified by their exclamations their 
diſapprobation of the factions. prientigo? ti oc} 
_ Notwithſtanding the deceitful calm which the ſpec- 
tacle of this day exbibited, notwithſtanding the ſup- 

ofed reconciliation of the 7th, and the reſtoration of 
Potion and Manuel, ſtill the;: diſcerning part of the 
public ſaw that the criſis was only deferred, and that 
the fatal conteſt was only ripening to maturity. The 
republicans have themſelves confeſſed, that the plan 
for aboliſhing royalty was determined upon and ſet- 
tled at leaſt as early as the agth of July; and we may 
reaſonably. — 25 from their condut, that it had 
been for a much longer period in agitation: on the 
other hand, it muſt be allowed, that the ariſtocratic 
faction was neyer inactive; the plans were innume - 
rable which were preſented to the king and queen 
from that quarter; and as the conſtitution was, from 
the objettions which we ſtated in our former volume, 
found to be in ſome meaſure impratticable, it is cer- 


tain that if the king did not wiſh it entirely aboliſhed, 


he at leaſt wiſhed it to be reformed: he felt himſelk; 
- What he really was, a mere cypher in the government; 


and he naturally deſired to be ſomething more. His 


lituation was indeed ſtill worſe than this; he was a 
cypher, with an immenſe weight of reſponſibility at- 
tached to him; he vas poſted in a place of the great- 
eſt danger, . without the advantages which ought to 
accompany ſuch a ſtation. _ | 
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One of the moſt ferious evils which the govern- 
ment at this criſis experienced, was the frequent im- 
peachment and the conſequent change of miniſters ; 
and it is a fact, almoſt unparalleled in the annals of 
any other country, that France had vitneſſed no 
fewer than twenty-fix miniſters move acroſs the ſtage 
of public affairs in rapid ſucceſſion, in-the ſhort ſpace 
of ſi months. A few days after the confederation, a 
new adminiſtration was announced, which conſiſted of 
M. de Joly as miniſter of juſtice, M. St. Croix for 
foreign affairs, M. Dubouchage for the navy, M. 
d' Abancour miniſter of war, M. Champion for the 
home department, and M. Leroulx de la Ville for 
that of finance. It was ſome time before this ar- 
rangement could be ſettled, for the office of miniſter 
was become at this period ſo much the poſt of danger, 
that the king was obliged to ſolicit many who could 
not be prevailed-upon ; and thoſe who did, accepted 
the port-folios of office only on his moſt preſſing en- 
weatye!'7 2-2 nooner!” Wy 1 | | 
| On the 22d of July, agreeably to a decree of the 
national aſſembly, proclamation was made in all the 
ſections of Paris, that the country was in danger.” 


hour, from ſix in the morning till night. Pictureſque 
ſcaffolds, repreſenting fortifications, were erected in 
different parts of the city; on each of them a tent 
was eretted, decorated with the national colours, in 
which ſat the officers appointed to regiſter the new 
levies for the frontiers, and the camp to be eſtabliſh» 
ed at Soiſſons. The proclamation was made in a ſo- 
lemn manner by the municipal officers: on horſeback; 
and the whole ceremony had ſuch an effect on the 
minds of the: populace, that in a few days ſeveral 
thouſands had enrolled themſelves.. | 

In the mean time the federates arrived from all 
parts in conſiderable bodies; thoſe from the ſouth- 
ern provinces were the moſt ferocious, both in con» 
duct and appearance; and from the circumſtance 
of the majority of them coming from the 8 
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hood of Marſeilles, the appellation of Marſellois has 
been almoſt indiſcriminately applied to this deſcrip- 


tion of volunteers. They conſiſted chiefly of the 


loweſt” and moſt diſſolute of the rahble from eve- 
ry part, many of them immediately from the gallies, 
and were in every reſpect well calculated to frater- 
nize with the fans culottes of Paris 
From the firſt moment of their arrival, they mani- 
feſted a ſavage and turbulent diſpoſition. Innumera- 
ble inſtances are recorded, by the ariſtocratic writers, 
of their ferocty ; ſome undoubtedly fabulous, but too 
many beyond the reach of contradiction. One of 
their firſt outrages was committed on the perſon of 
M. d'Eſpremenil, who had rendered himſelf ſo fa- 
mous in the firſt legiflature as the champion of monar- 
chy. He was walking peaceably on the terrace of 
the Feuillans, when he was attacked by a party of 
theſe ſavages, and, aſter receiving ſome very dange- 
rous wounds, was reſcued at laſt from deſtruction by 
the courage and humanity of M. Jonneau, a member 
of the national aſſembly, affifted by four grenadiers of 
the national guards! ek prin ity: liz 
It was not long before the Marſellois were engag- 
eck in another riot, by wantonly attacking a party of 
the national guards, Who were dining peaceably to- 
gether under the trees in the champs eliſees. In this 
conflict a grenadier of the national guards was maſ- 
ſacred; but the Marſellois were at this period of too 
much conſequence to be puniſhed by the party in 
power. Yay 5 14% at; ba 8 24 1611 _ 
The reſentment of the Jacobins appeared for the 
preſent to be ' principally directed againſt M. la Fay- 
ette. The conſiſtency of this reſpettable patriot had 
mortally offended” theſe factious ſpirits; ' they had 
tempted him with the higheſt bribes, and the moſt 
ſplendid promiſes ; but he proved inflexibly attached 
to the party of the king, and determined to fall with 
the \ conſtitution. His ruin was therefore reſolved 
upon; and the ſpirit which he evinced in his late 
fruitleſs journey to Paris, determined them to exert 
bot? themſelves 
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themſelves to procure his immediate diſmiſſion. The 
L clubs had been occupied for weeks in de- 
ates on the treaſon of La Fayette, and innumerable 
inflammatory addreſſes were preſented to the aſſem- 
bly. againſt him. \ 
The principal ground of complaint was that of ha- 
ving quitted the army without leave; and the firſt 
motion in the aſſembly on this ſubje@ imported, 
© that the miniſter of war ſhould be interrogated whe- 
ther M. La Fayette had received an order from him, 
authoriſing his journey to Paris on the 28th of June.” 
This motion, however, when put to the vote, was 
rejected by a conſiderable majority: the Jacobins, 
thus diſappointed, ſtill cheriſhed the. expedtation, 
that, by keeping alive the public reſentment againſt 
bim, the .aflembly might at ſome period be found 
more-propitious to their wiſhes. The conſide ration 
of his petition was deferred from day to day, and 


whenever it came under conſideration, the molt vio- 


lent debates took place. In the mean time, a new 


circumſtance was brought forward to inculpate the 
general. On the 21ſt of July, after. much intempe- 
rate language, M. Laſource . pledged . himſelf to the 
aſſembly © that La Fayette had propoled to lead his 
troops to the capital, and that M. Bureaux de Puly 
had made the propoſition to Marſhal Luckner.“ In 


ſupport of this aſſertion, M. Laſource appealed to the 


teſtimony of M. M. Briſſot, Guadet, Genſonné, La- 
marque, and Herault, and demanded that M. Luck- 
ner himſelf ſhould be cited to give his evidence to 
the facts. The ſpeech of M. Laſource was greatly 
applauded by the wretched mob in the galleries, while 
M. Dumoland, and every perſon who ſpoke in favour 
of the general, was actually hiſſed down by thoſe diſ- 
turbers of decency and — In ſupport of the al- 


legation of M. Laſource, the following certificate 
was laid on the table, and the diſcuſſion was ad- 
prom till marſhal, Luckner ſhould have explained 

imſelf upon the ſubject. In the mean time M. Bu- 
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reaux de Puſy, and the other parties, were ſummon» 
ed to the bar of the convention. * 


CERTIFICATE. 


. « Some members of the national aſſembly having 
bad an opportunity of {ſeeing M. the marechal Luck- 
ner, on the evening of the 17th of July, at the houſe of 
the biſhop. of Paris, and having aſked him if it was 
true, that it had been propoſed to him, on the part 
of M. la Fayette, to march to Paris with his army, 
after the event of the aoth of June M. the marechal 
Luckner anſwered in theſe terms :—* I do not deny 
it; it was M. Bureaux de Puſy; he who has been, I 
think, three times preſident of the national aſſembly. 
I replied to him, I ſhall never lead the army I com- 
mand but againſt our external enemies. La Fayette 
is at liberty to do what he pleaſes ; but if he marches 
to Paris, I will march after him, and I will drub him. 
M. Bureux de Puſy then ſaid to me, But the life of 
the king is in danger! There is what he ſaid to me; 
and they made me other propoſals ſtill more horrible. 
tc Such were the exact expreſſions of the marechal 
Luckner, which we heard, and which we atteſt. 
I 334-2 e Br1s80T, 
| GUADET, . -- 

GENSONNE, 
LasouRCE,. 

. a LAMARQUE, - 

F- 2 * 2 D ELNAS. 
On the egth of july, M. Bureaux de Puſy appear- 
ed at the bar, . only refuted on his — teſti- 
mony this atrocious calumny, but produced adtual 
copies of the letters which he carried to warechal 
Luskner, , with the marechal's anſwers, and which 
regarded only the plan of the campaign. From theſe 
letters it appeared, that M. la F ayette had intimated 
to marechal Luckner his intention of proceeding 


Alone to Paris, in conſequence of the atrocities of 


abe aoth of June, and that the marechal had objetted 
| : to 
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to it, ſolely on account of the perſonal danger which 
he would incur by ſuch a ſtep: M. de Puſy depoſited 
on the table the private letters of the generals, in 
which the ſentiments of both were clearly revealed, 
and from which it appeared that the former profeſſed 
himfelf in theſe terms: “Ever ſince I have breathed, 
I have lived only for the cauſe of liberty; I will de- 
fend it to my laſt ſigh againſt every ſpecies cf tyran- 
ny.” And that the latter, when he had received an 
intimation of an intended denunciation; wrote in theſe 
terms to M. la Fayette: “ I have been told they 
mean to denounce us; I wait for more information; 
but moſt certainly I will live in peace, or I will give 
up my conimiſſion.” After this complete and ſatiſ- 
factory teſtimony, M. Guadet obſerved, © That he 
ſhould not wonder if certain perſons prevailed on M. 
Luckner to recant.“ | 

On the following day a letter was received from 
M. la Fayette himſelf; the contents of which are as 
follows : | 


5 ä Longwi, July 26th, Fourth Fear of Liberty. 
r The miniſter for the home department has ſigni- 
fied to me an att of the legiſlative body of July 21; 
and the information which fix of its members have 
honed. | 
« If I were queſtioned reſpecting my principles, I 
ſhould ſay, that a conſtant proclaimer and defender 
of the rights of man, and the ſovereignty of the peo- 
ple, I have every where and always reſiſted authori- 
ties which liberty diſavowed, and which the national 
will had not delegated ; and that I have every where 
and always obeyed thoſe of which a free conſtitution 
had determined the forms and the limits. | | 
« But I am queſtioned reſpecting a faQ—Did 1 
propoſe to marechal Luckner to march to Paris with 
our armies ? To which I anſwer in four words—1! is 
not true. 7 
| « La FAYETTE.” 
G "The 
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The letter of marechal Luckner himſelf was not leſs 
decifive againſt the teſtimony of the fix members of 
the aſſembly. He denied in ſtrong terms that ever 
any propoſal was made to him far marching to Paris, 
and lamented that any ſuch conſtruQion ſhould be put 
upon a converſation, which it was evident theſe gen- 
tlemen muſt have miſunderſtood. It was indeed 
ſomething very ſingular, and by no means favourable 
to their veracity, that they had ſuffered the marechal 
to depart from Paris without citing him to the bar, 
or demanding any explanation of fo extraordinary a 
converlation. | 

The deciſion upon the charges againſt M. la Fay- 
ette was deferred to the 8th of Auguſt, when a long 
and tumultuous debate took place. M. jean de Brie, 
one of the moſt factious members of the aſſembly, 
made the report, which concluded by propoſing a de- 
cree of accuſation, and was highly applauded. by the 
diſgraceful mob that infeſted the galleries. He was 
anſwered in a moſt able and eloquent ſpeech by M. 
Vaublanc, who was hiſſed vehemently by the galle- 
ries, but applauded by the majority of the members: 
at length the motion for a decree of accuſation was 
rejected by four hundred and fix voices againſt two 
hundred and twenty four. 

It was evident from this deciſion, that the aſ- 
ſembly, weak and incompetent as it was, ſtill pre- 
ſerved ſome ſhare of decency in its character and 
proceedings; but the Jacobins had made their party 
certain: the mob were completely devoted to them, 
and they hoped to carry by their force the boldeſt 
meaſures. Innumerable addreſſes had been preſent- 
ed to the legiſlature, which contained the moſt inſo- 
lent and outrageous abuſe of the king and royal fami- 
ly; even the conſtitution, which had ſo lately been 
an object of adoration with the whole nation, was 
openly reviled both within and without the doors of 
the aſſembly, and the galleries never failed to teſtify 
their diſpleaſure with their uſual indecency. The re- 


ſtoration of Petion was the ſignal to the direttory = 
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the department to reſign, though their only crime was 
endeavouring to reſtrain the fatal inſanity of faction, 
and to ſupport a conſtitution they had laboured to 
eſtabliſh. 

While we cannot but cenſure theſe unwarrantable 
proceedings, the ſame principle of candour and equi- 
ty obliges us to look to their origin, the concert of 
princes againſt France. That concert has been avow- 
ed by themſelves, and it could not have been found- 
ed in any motive of virtue or good will to France. 
We have freely animadverted on the defetts in the 
conſtitution eſtabliſhed by the aſſembly in 1791. The 
great error in that conſtitution was the weakneſs of 
the executive government. But that was not to be 
removed by external attack, or the interference of 
foreigners. Time, the continuance of peace, the ſup- 
port of his nobility and kindred, who baſely forſook 
him for the purpoſe of gratifying their own private 
reſentment, were the only means of reſtoring to Lou- 
is XVI. that reafonable — of authority which was 
likely to effect his own and his people's happineſs: 
but we cannot ſuſpect the hoſtile ſovereigns of any 
ſuch benevolent deſign as that of procuring tor France 
a juſt and equal government: their ſucceſs, ſhould 
the conteſt terminate in their favour, will explain their 
deſigns; it will then appear whether or not their im- 
mediate object was to take advantage of the diſtreſs 
of France to procure for themfelves what is always 
the fooliſh paſſion of monarchs, an acceſſion of terri- 
tory, 

Con time muſt generally elapſe before the veil is 
entirely removed from political tranſattions. Whe- 
ther there attually exiſted or not a connettion and 
correſpondence between the hoſtile powers and the 
court of France; whether the league of Pilnitz and 
the inimical proceedings of Auftria were either plan- 
ned by the royal party at home, or approved by the 
king, is at preſent involved in impenetrable obſcurity. 
The afhrmative is almoſt univerſally believed in 


France; but it is believed on preſumptive, and not 


ON 
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on poſitive evidence; on the other hand, the friends 
of Louis have been ſtrenuous in denying the charge. 
They affert that his perſonal influence with Leopold 
actually prevented that monarch from engaging in 
hoſtilities, and that every effort was made as a ſove- 
reign and a brother, by the able and truſty agency of 
M. Bigot de St. Croix, to induce the emigrant princes 
to return to the boſom of their country. 

Whatever concluſion poſterity may be diſpoſed to 
draw upon this ſubject, upon better evidence than 
lies before the public at this period, certain it is that 
every meaſure of the combined courts appeared cal- 
culated to precipitate the ruin of the unfortunate mo- 
narch, for whole cauſe they profeſſed to have taken 
up arms. It was of little immediate avail to him, 
whether he was really innocent of any traiterous de- 
ſign againſt his country or not, provided it was believ- 
ed in France; and how ſhould it not be univerſally be- 
lieved, when the emperor and the king of Pruflia po- 
ſitively aſſerted, in their proclamation, that “ the king 
was not fincere in accepting the conſtitution ?” | 
The inſulting and ſanguinary manifeſto iſſued at 
Coblentz on the 25th of July, by the duke of Brunſ- 
wick, inſinuated the ſame fa and, as well as that of 
the 27th of the ſame month, was calculated to have 
the very worſt effect upon the populace of Pa- 
Tis. It left no middle party in the nation; all 
who wiſhed to preſerve a government, in any degree 

opular; all who conceived that a limitation of the 
E authority was a deſirable circumſtance, were 
thrown, by theſe meaſures, into the hands of the 
avowed republicans, and felt themſelves compelled 
to give way to the ſanguinary madneſs of that fanati- 
cal party, or at once accede to the deſtruttion of li- 
berty by the army of the duke of Brunſwick.—A fa- 
tal alternative, which rendered it almoſt impoſſible to 
be at once the friend of order and the friend of li- 
berty ! | | 

Ihe unfortunate Louis did not dare to preſent this 
declaration tor the afſembly as an authentic paper: 
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The very letter which ſubmitted it to the inſpection 
of the legiſlature queſtioned its authenticity; and 
though the royal meſſage was replete with the ſtrong- 
eſt, and probably the moſt ſincere expreſſions of pa- 
triotiſm, the propoſal of printing it for the ule of the 
departments was rejetted, and the notoriety of the 
matter authorized in point of fa& the inſolent remark 
of M. Iſnard, “ that the king had aſſerted what was 
not true.” The republican party acquired new ac- 
ceſſions of vigour and of authority; and on the gd of 
Auguſt the fatal die was caſt, when M. Petion, at the 
head of the ſections of Paris, appeared at the bar of 
the aſſembly to demand the depoſition of the king. 
The audacious propoſal was heard with horror by all 
good patriots; but it was followed by others of the 
{ame nature on the 6th and 7th. A petition had lain 
for eight days on the altar of the Champ de Mars, and 
was preſented by a countleſs multitude on the 6th, who 
were preceded by a pike crowned with the Jacobin 
enſign, the red woollen cap, with an inſcription up- 
on it, © The depoſition of the king.“ 

In compliance with theſe repeated requiſitions, the 
aſſembly at length determined to come to a deciſion 
on this difficult and dangerous ſubject, and the fatal 
10th of Auguſt was appointed for the diſcuſſion. The 
aſſembly, however, had exhibited ſome proofs of 
caution and temperance which did not coincide with 
the impetuoſity of the Jacobins, and the urgency of 
their cauſe. The federates had been detained on va- 
rious pretences in the metropolis; and even if their 
ſtay could be protratted, the leaders of the party 
were doubtful whether harmony could long exilt be- 
tween them and the mob of Paris: the paſſions of the 
people were now inflamed ; but the French are verſa- 
tile, and a change of opinion might ſucceed. In few 
words, there can be little doubt but that it was well 
underſtood that the people were to be excited by the 
are party, and that force and a mob were to ef- 
tet what they deſpaired of from the legally conſtitu- 
ted powers, In proof of this aſſertion many fatts 
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might be adduced. To ſome foreigners regular no- 

tice was given by the leaders of this party to abſent 

themſelves from Paris on that day ; and we know, from 

the beſt authority, that one of the moſt alive in the 

conſpiracy was beard to ſay, © If we cannot provoke 
the people to riſe by the tenth, we are loſt.” 


C HAP. VIII. 


Preparations for the defence of the Tuillerie.Elett ion 
7. a new commune — Murder of M. Mandat—The 
Ling and royal family deſert the palace — Ie Tuille- 
Ties attacked by the Federates—Refiſtance and maſſa- 


cre of the Swiſs Death of M. Clermwnt Tonnere— 


Depoſition of the king, and accuſation of the mini- 


' flers—Imprifonment of the royal family— Murder of 
M. de Rochefoucault— Flight and impriſonment of 


La Fayette —Submiſſion of the other generals —Cap- 
ture of Longwy and Verdun—Execution of miniſters 
— Baniſſiment of tlie 1 maſſacre of the 
2d of September — Mur Ce. the princeſs de Lam- 
balle—Decree propoſed for forming a battalion of re- 
gicides Advance of the combined armies Action at 
Grand Pre Armiſtice Retreat of the Pruſſians 
Recapture of Longwy and Verdun—Weakneſs of the 
court of Berlin—1ll conduct of the combined armies 
Sieges of Thionville and Lifle—Declaration of war 
againſt ppp gy: of Savoy—of Nice— 
' Tranſattions with the republic of Geneva—Succeſs of 
Cuſtine—Capture of Spires, Worms, Mentz and 
 Frankfort—Recapture of the latter. | 


HILE ſuch were the evident deſigns of the ad- 

verſe party, the king was not uninformed of 
their proceedings; and as no alternative now appear- 
ed but to repel force by force, preparations were 


made for defending the Tuilleries in caſe of an * 
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The dreadful Rubicon was now paſſed, and no hope 
of the return of harmony or peace remained. A 
ſolemn gloom overſpread the palace, and ſuperſe- 
ded the native gaiety of the French nation. Loyalty 
and friendſhip were now put to the ſevereſt teſt; and 
the queſtion was not, who will conquer, but, who will 
die in the defence and in the prelence of his ſovereign? 
Amidſt his accumulated misfortunes, a ſmall and firm 
band retained their attachment to the king, and upon 
different motives devoted themſelves to his defence. 
Among theſe might be counted ſome of the remnants 
of the ancient ariſtocracy, who made this laſt ſacri- 
fice to their principles, and whoſe errors, when unit- 
ed with fuch diſintereſted virtue, became reſpeQable. 
Some had been among the moſt forward of thoſe who 
united in the firſt efforts to meliorate the condition of 
their countrymen, but equally remote from anarchy 
and deſpotiſm, now dreaded the evils which impended 
on a total alteration of government: fome were the 
perſonal friends of the fallen majeſty of France; ſome 
from gratitude, ſome from prejudice; ſome pregnant 
perhaps with improbable hopes; and ſome in the 
phrenſy of deſpair, crowded round the tottering ſtan- 
dard of royalty. 

Among theſe brave and gallant men, none were 
more reſpeQable than the Swils guards. By repeated 
decrees of the aſſembly, this body of troops had been 
conſiderably reduced; and even on the 7th of Auguſt. 
the king had been obliged to diſmiſs three hundred 
of them. The departure of the whole from Paris 
had been indeed decreed; but the king upon the plea 
that the arrangement pointed out by the legiſlature 
was contrary to the treaty with the Helvetic body, 
had deferred the execution of the decree; and the 
number which remained in the Tuilleries, previous 
to the 10th of Auguſt, was about ſeven hundred. On 
theſe che court party placed their ſtrongeſt reliance 
for the defence of the palace. 

Beſides the Swiſs, the number of gentlemen and 
others who. repaired to che palace on this melancholy 

| occaſion, 
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occaſion, is ſaid to have amounted to from twelve id 
thirteen hundred men. "51 {54.39 

As theſe were, however, not conſidered as quite ſuf. 


ficient, the commander of the national guards, M. 
Mandat, an honeſt man, and attached to the conſtitu- 


tion, having repreſented to the mayor the apprehenſi- 


ons which had been entertained for the ſafety of the 
royal family, had obtained from that magiſtrate a writ- 
ten order to defend the palace with all his force, and 
to repel the attack of any invader. The detachments 
of national guards, which M. Mandat had ordered to 
the palace upon this occaſion, are ſtated at about two 
thouſand four hundred men, and to theſe we may add 
the gensdarmerie 4 cheval, a body of cavalry amounting 

to about one thouſand. | 


With this force, well-ordered and well-arranged, it 


is the opinion of ſome, that had there exiſted a ſuffi- 


cient portion of ſpirit, firmnels, and unanimity in the 


council within the caſtle of the Tuilleries, it might 
ſucceſsfully have reſiſted the deſigns of the republic- 
ans. Some dependence was alſo to be placed upon 


the temper and moderation which the majority of the 


aſſembly had lately exhibited, and upon the indigna- 


tion which the more reſpettable inhabitants of Paris 


had expreſſed with reſpe@ to the outrages of the 20th 
of June. | 
The gth of Auguſt was ſpent in tumultuous and di- 
ſturbed debates in the aſſembly. M. Vaublane and 
ſome other members, ſuſpected of an attachment to the 
cauſe of royalty, complained that they had been pur- 
ſued, ill treated, and in danger of being aſſaſſinated ; 
and claimed the protection of the nation. As the aſ- 
ſembly manifeſted an inclination to proceed with deli- 
beration in the deciſion of the great queſtion relative 
to the ſuſpenſion of the king, the impatience of the 
populace was greatly excited. The mayor appeared 
at the bar, and alledged he could not be anſwerable 
for the peace of the city ; he added, that it was gene- 
rally underſtood that the alarm bell was to ſound at 


Within 
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Within the Tuilleries all was conſternation and 
diſmay. Some ſhew of order was however preſerved. 
At about eleven o'clock at night the mayor repaired 
to the palace where he remained till between two and 
three o'clock in the morning. There is no proof 
that he was detained by force; but the diſaffected 
made uſe of the circumſtance of his remaining there 
to circulate a report to the injury of the royal party, 
that he was either murdered or kept as an hoſ- 
tage. As the report however reached the aſſembly, 
which ſat all night, the preſident thought proper to 
order him before them, and he immediately appeared 
at their bar. M. Petion was afterwards, probably by 
his own defire, put under an amicable arreſt by his 
own party at his houſe, as he was aſhamed or afraid 
to appear more 2 in ſo diſgraceful a tranſaction. 
- At midnight the alarm-bell was ſounded, and the 
drums beat to arms through the city. In this moment 
of confuſion a moſt unjuſtifiable and illegal ſtep was 
taken. As it was pretended that the preſent council 
of the commune did not poſſeſs the confidence of the 
people, a few perſons from each of the ſections imme- 
diately aſſembled to ele& a new one, and the mea- 
ſure was carried into effect upon the ſpot, to the ex- 
cluſion of the whole municipality, M. M. Petion, 
Manuel, and Danton, only excepted. This ſelf- 
elected commune took immediate poſſeſſion of the 
common-hall, and proceeded to ſuch meaſures as 
might moſt effectually promote the deſigns of the in- 
ſurgents. | 

One of their firſt reſolves proved fatal to the royal 
party. As M. Mandat was known to be a determi- 
ned ſupporter of the conſtitution, as it was evident 
that his preſence would afford the ſtrongeſt encou- 
ragement to the national guards, and would greatly 
contribute to the retaining of them in their duty, and 
as the order which he had received from the mayor 
was an additional authority in the eyes of the ſoldiery 
and the people; it was determined by any means to 
deprive the king of this eſſential ſupport. - The crea- 
| tion 
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tion of a new municipality was not known at the pa- 
lace; and under the cover of this deluſion a meſſage 
was diſpatched to M. Mandat, requiring his attend- 
ance at the common-hall, under the pretence that 
they had ſomething of the utmoſt importance to com- 
municate to him. M. Mandat was at that moment 
occupied in aſſigning to the detachments of the na- 
tional guards their different poſts; and, as if ſuſpici- 
ous of a conſpiracy againſt his life, he heſitated to 
obey the order. A new meſſage more preſſing than 
the former was therefore ſent; and M. Ræderer, the 
procureur- ſyndic, who is by ſome ſuſpedted of being 
a party in the plot, joined with two other municipal 
officers who were preſent, in perſuading him to obey 
the commands of the conſtituted authorities. He left 
the palace about four o'clock in the morning, and 
proceeded to the town-houſe, accompanied by a ſingle 
aide-du-camp. | 44. 
We may eaſily imagine the ſurpriſe of this unfor- 
tunate officer at meeting an afſembly ſo. different from 
what he expected; and his ſurpriſe muſt have been 
augmented at finding himſelf abruptly charged with a 
plot to maſlacre the people. After a ſhort interro- 
gation he was ordered to the abbey priſon; but as 
he deſcended the ſtairs he was ſhot through: the head 


Voith a piſtol, and inſtantly diſpatched with ſpears and 


hangers. M. Santerre was appointed by the ſame au- 
thority to the command of the national guard, which 
however he did not immediately aſſume. 2 | 
The king had not cloſed his eyes during the whole 
of this eventful night; indeed the only part of the fami- 
ly who retired to reſt were the royal infants. At fix 
o'clock it was thought expedient that the king ſhould 
review the troops. He accordingly proceeded to the 
court-yards, where he was faluted with the acclama- 
tion of Vive le Roi ! from the Swiſs, and it was echo» 
ed by the national guards. The artillery, however, 
and the battalion of Croix Rouge, ſhouted Vive la 
Nation! and ſome of the more inlolent and diſaffect- 
ed, Vive Petion ! | : | 
as As 
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As the national guards were deprived of their com- 
mander, and conſequently at that moment were go- 
verned by no effective authority, the example of the 
artillery ſoon became contagious, and their unruly 
and indecent conduct evinced how little dependence 
was to be placed upon their fidelity. 

As ſoon as the king returned from reviewing the 
troops, the gentlemen who were in the palace formed 
themſelves into regular companies of life guards; 
and, as moſt of them were trained to arms, they for- 
med in an admirable manner for the protection of the 
interior of the palace, and, animated by enthuſi- 
aſm and deſpair, would undoubtely have made a moſt 
gallant defence, had the king remained at their head. 
The national guards within the palace were addreſſed 
in ſtrong and pathetic terms by the king and queen. 
They were penetrated with the enthuſiaſm of loyalty ; 
an involuntary tear ſtarted into every eye, and in lan- 
guage more expreſſive than words, every man appear- 
ed to profeſs his intention to die for monarchy and 
the conſtitution. | 

Poſterity will perhaps condemn, and the unhappy 
monarch had ſoon =p wel to regret, the ſudden reſo- 
lution into which he was impelled by. the timidity or 
treachery of M. Ræderer. At eight o'clock that of- 
ficer entered the council chamber where their majeſ- 
ties were, at the head of the department; and his 
firſt words were, “ No perſon ſhall interpoſe between 
the king and the department.” He requeſted to 
ſpeak with the king and queen in private; he proceed- 
ed to repreſent the imminent danger which at this 
moment impended over their majeſties and all that 
were attached to them; he aſſured them that very 
few of the national guard were to be depended upon, 
and that the majority were totally corrupted. That 
inſtead of defending the palace, they would inſtantly 
Join the aſſailants; that the number of the inſurgents 
was ſuch that it was inſanity to oppoſe ; and entreated 
that they would repair, as to the only aſylum which 
was open to them, to the national aſſembly. The 
| queen 
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queen, whoſe penetration led her to ſuſpect a con- 
ſpiracy, and whoſe force of mind was generally more 
diſpoſed to reſiſtance than ſubmiſſion, oppoſed with 
vehemence M. Ræderer's propoſal, and exclaimed 
« that ſooner than remove ſhe would be nailed to the 
walls of the palace.” But the habitual gentleneſs 
of the king's character induced him to comply. 
They ſtrictiy forbad their ariſtocratic friends to 
accompany them; but it was with grief and reluc- 
tance that they ſubmitted to the command of their 
beloved maſter,” to ſeparate themſelves from his per- 
{on in the hour of calamity and danger... 
The king met with no interruption in croſſing the 
Tuilleries to the ſtair-caſe leading to the terrace of 
the Feuillans; but there he was detained near a quar- 
ter of an hour by the populace, who mingled with 
the groſſeſt abuſe the moſt alarming threats àgainſt 
his royal perſon. The directory of the department 
at length prevailed on the multitude to give way, and 
one of the moſt forward of the inſurgents ſnatched 
the Prince Royal out of the queen's arms, and carri- 
ed him to the aſſemb jh 
The legiſlative . at the moment their majeſties 
entered, were engaged in a tumultuous debate, on the 
motion for ſending: a deputation to conduct the king 
and the royal family to the hall. As ſoon as: he en- 
* tered; the king ſeated himſelf by the fide of the prefi- 
| dent, and addrefled the aſſembly in theſe words! * I 
am come hither to prevent a great crime Among 
Ear gentlemen; I believe myſelf in fafety.””” The 
ing and queen were accompanied by their ſon and 
daughter, and the princeſs Elizabeth A voluntary 
* deputation of the members had proceeded to the door 
of the hall to introduce them 
A ſingular debate took place almoſt immediately 
on the entrance of the royal family. It was obferved 
by a member, that according to the conſtitution, the 
deliberative functions of the aſſembly were ſuſpended 
by the preſence of the king. It became therefore a 
matter of ſome embarraffment to know where to = 
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of the unfortunate monarch : ſome were for pla- 
cing him at the. bar, and others in the galleries. The 
Ling with his family then retired to the benches deſti- 
ved to the miniſtry ; but this was ſtill objetted to: at 
length it was obſerved, that they might be accommo- 
dated in a ſmall box, about ten - feet ſquare, on the 
right hand of the preſident, ſeparated by an iron gra- 
ting, and which had been appropriated to the editors 
of a newſpaper, at that time well known under the 
title of the Logographe, but which has fince been 
ſuppreſſed. In this confined fituation the royal fa- 
mily ſpent fourteen hours on a burning hot day, ex- 
— to inſtant danger, and loaded with indignities. 
The reports which had been induſtriouſly circula- 
ted of a plot formed within the palace for the mal- 
facre of the citizens, had already cauſed the ſavage 
multitude to thirſt for blood. In the courſe of the 
night, twenty-two perſons had been arreſted under 
various ſuſpicions in the ſection of the Feuillans, and 
impriſoned in the guard-houſe. Eleven of them, who 
were confined in a ſeparate apartment, had, however 
the good fortune to ſave themſelves by leaping out of 
a wihdow into an adjoining garden. For {ome time 
the inſurgents had been extremely clamorous in the 
court of the Feuillans, demanding the ſacrifice of the 
priſoners, and about half paſt eight a municipal offi- 
cer aſcended a bench, and exhorted them with great 
bumanity to.abſtain from violence and cruelty. This 
reſpettable magiſtrate was ſoon filenced by clamour, 
and @ horrid banditti, headed by a wretch who diſgra- 
ced the name and form of a woman, a proſtitute of the 
name of Theroigne, proceeded to the committee, to 
demand their immediate ſlaughter. Nine innocent 
perſons were thus inhumanly murdered, ſome of them 
by the hands of the infamous Theroigne. Among 
theſe was a M. Sulea, a man of letters, of great me- 
rit, whoſe only crime was being attached to his king, 
and the abbe Bouyou, a dramatic writer. The 
heads were immediately fixed on pikes, and carried 
as trophies round the city, to increaſe (had it been 
1 | neceſſary 
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neceflary) the cannibaliſm of the populace, and 'the 


fears and the horror of all honeſt men. 

It was a moſt unfortunate circumſtance, that the 
king, on his departure from the palace, did not leave 
diſtin& orders to thoſe who remained to capitulate. 
Much bloodſhed would probably have been avoided 
by this means, and there is even ſome reaſon to 
think that the event might have proved more favou- 
rable to the king himſelf than it did. The democra- 
tic party charge this neglett to the duplicity of the 
king, who, they allege, wiſhed to ſecure two chances 
to himſelf ;—the reſtoration to his former dignity, 
ſhould the party within the palace prove victorious; 
and at the worſt he expectęd to eſcape with his life, 
by taking ſhelter in the national aſſembly. This, ac- 
count of his motives is, however, probably no more 
than one of thoſe uncharitable inſinuations which at 
fuch a criſis the malignity of party uſually invents; 
and the condutt of the king 1s more naturally to be 
attributed to that confuſion and anxiety, which at 
ſuch a crifis deprives the moſt collected mind of half 
its functions. At this diſtance we can reaſon with 
temperance and judgment; but how ſhould we have 
atted, if placed in circumſtances ſo extremely diffi- 
cult and trying to human infirmity? ?: 

- To complete the public calamity, time was not al- 
lowed to remedy the omiſſion; for before orders 
could be diſpatched to this effect, before recolleQion 
had perhaps ſuggeſted to the king the neceſſity of for- 
warding ſuch orders, it was too late, The royal family 
were ſcarcely ſeated in the box of the Logographe, 
when a dreadful cannonading ſhook the aflembly. 
Some members roſe from their feats, and appeared 
diſpoſed to ſeek their perſonal ſafety by flight; but 
the preſident calling them to order, defired them to 
recollett that every man was at his poſt. The king 
informed the preſident that he had left ftrit order 
with the Swiſs not to fire upon the people. | 

It has been diſputed who were the firſt aggreſſors 
on this unhappy occaſion, The point appears m_ 
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cult to aſcertain, and of but little importance when 
decided. We ſhall report the progreſs of this deplo- 
rable conteſt as far as the materials we are in poſleſ- 
fion of will enable us to proceed. | 

The number of the inſurgents has been ſtated at 
about twenty thouſand effective men. The crowd of 
idle ſpectators who followed them, partly from curio- 
ſity and partly in hopes of plunder, is not to be eſti- 
mated. The active rebels conſiſted chiefly of the 
lower claſs of the inbabitants of the ſuburbs, diſtin- 
guiſhed, as we before intimated, by the appellation 
of /ans culottes, with ſome hundreds of the Marſeillois, 
and other federates, who were certainly the moſt da- 
ring, and contributed moſt to the ſucceſs of the enter- 
priſe. They were marſhalled in tolerable order under 
the command of a Pruſſian, a ſoldier of fortune, of 
the name of Wieſtermann, and were armed ſome with 
ſpears, ſome with muſkets, and had with them in the 
centre not leſs than thirty pieces of cannon. 

The retreat of the king was fatal to the defence of 
the palace. The gentlemen within formed them- 
ſelves, as well as they could, part with and part with- 
out arms, in military array; but as they had it no 
longer in charge to defend the perſon of the king, 
— ſhould have mingled with the national guards, 
and kept up their ſpirits by laying aſide thoſe diſtinc- 
tions which they knew were become ſo odious to the 
people. The moſt loyal among the national guards 
were diſpirited by the loſs of their commander, and 
diſguſted by the flight of the king. Murmurs circu- 
lated among them ; the purport of which was that they 
were inevitably betrayed, and that with ariſtocrats on 
the one hand, and with the Swiſs on the other, they 
were between two fires. Even the Swiſs themſelves 
were completely diſcouraged. Their commander in 
chief, M. Affry, was abſent; M. Bachman, ſecond in 
command, and his adjutant, bad accompanied the king 
to the naticnal aſſembly ; the captains of the compa- 
mes were either not at their poſts, or thoſe who re- 
mained were utterly at a loſs what courſe to purſue.” 
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At about a quartet paſt nine the gates of the cout 
royale were forced open, and the mob ruſhed. furiouſ. 
ly in, headed by a party of the Marſeillois, whoſe lead- 
er drew them up in two ſquare diviſions facing the 
palace. They brandiſhed their ſpears; and levelled 
their pieces with menacing geſtures; while the Swiſs 
and national guards from the windows entreated 
them by ſigns to keep the peace and withdraw. 

A few of the ſans culottes at length proceeded to 
the foot of the firſt ſtair- caſe, and ſeizing. the Swiſs 
ſentinel, and ſoon after five other of his countrymen, 
diſarmed them, and the main body then ruſhing in, 
cruelly beat out the brains of the defenceleſs victims. 
On obſerving this outrage, the Swiſs drew up in order 
of battle, ſome on the ſtair-caſe, others on the ſteps 


facing the chapel-door, and ſeeing no alternative but 


to ſtand on the defenſive, fired upon the murder- 
ers. At the ſame moment, a national officer who 
headed a party of the rebels, having fired his piſtol 
againſt the walls of the palace, provoked thoſe who 
were in the windows to return the fire. The aſſail- 
ants. then applied their matches to the cannon, and 

the engagement ſoon became general. ; | 
The conteſt chiefly lay between the Marſeillois and 
the Swiſs. The national guards within the palace 
appeared at a loſs what party to take. Either way a 
ſemblance of duty appeared to diſarm them, and 
withhold them from aftive meaſures. The gendar- 
merie were in the ſame ſituation, and a party of them 
who had their ſtation near the coach-houles, were at 
one time raked by two fires from the Swiſs and the 
rebels, and out of one hundred men, loſt twenty-five 
in this inglorious inaQtivity. After a moſt gallant re- 
ſiſtance of more than an hour, in which the Swiſs 
were frequently victorious in different parts, theſe 
brave men, from the want of ammunition, and over- 
owered by numbers, were obliged to give way. The 
banani, enraged inſtead of being intereſted by their 
gallantry and fidelity, purſued the fugitives with the 
rancour of ſavages, — the victory was converted in- 
to 
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to a maſſacre. The national guards, either from po- 
liey of from that enthuſiaſm which we know to be 
contagious, united with the populace in the extermi- 
nation of thoſe whom but juſt before they had re- 
garded as their fellow-ſoldiers. All the Swiſs who 
were in the palace were murdered; many of them on 


their knees imploring quarter. A ſmall party of ſe- 


venteen had taken refuge in the veſtry-room of the 
chapel ; and as they had not been engaged from the 
firſt,” they imagined that they might ſecure the cle- 
mency of their victors by ſurrendering at diſcretion, and 
ſhouting Vive la Nation ! but they no ſooner laid down 
their arms, than they were put to death. Another 
party attempted to eſcape through Marſan Court; 
about eighty were killed, the remainder ſecreted 
themlelves in hay-lofts, and in other lurking-places ; 
ſome perſons lent them clothes to diſguiſe themſelves, 
and a few of them conſequently eſcaped, but ſeveral 
afterwards died with hunger and fatigue. Wl 
The gentlemen who remained in the palate ſaw no 
alternative at this formidable criſis, but to proceed 
as well as they could to the national aſſembly. The 
only poſſible road was through the queen's gate; they 
rallied all the Swiſs whom they found diſperſed in 
their way, arid as many of the national guard as ſtill 
retained their fidelity. The number of the fugitives 
might amount to five hundred; but as only one per- 
ſon could paſs through the gate at a time, they were 
expoſed to à continual fire from ſeveral battalions ſta- 
tioned at about thirty yards diſtance; and as the red 
uniform of the Swils attracted particular notice, theſe 
devoted ſtrangers were {till the greateſt ſufferers. 

Of the remainder ſome eſcaped by the gardens, and 
others in ſmall parties made good their progreſs to dif- 
erent parts of the city, where, upon diſperſing, they were 
ſecreted and ſaved by the humanity of individuals. It 


is however with pain that we find ourſelves obliged to 


add, that of this fine and gallant regiment of Swiſs, 
the whole number that ſurvived the maſſacre did not 
* 1 a I 177 - amount 
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amount to two hundred. Theſe, by a decree of the 
aſſembly, were put under the protettion' of the ſtate, 

The defenceleſs victims, who were found in the pa- 
lace, were all involved in one promiſcuous maſſacre. 
The gentlemen uſhers, the pages, thoſe who were in 
the loweſt and moſt ſervile offices, were ſlaughtered 
without diſcrimination. Streams of blood defiled the 
edifice of the Tuilleries from the roof to the founda- 


tions. The ſhocking barbarities which were prattiſed 
on the dead bodies of the Swiſs it would be offenfive 


to decency to relate. The maſſacre was followed by a 
general pillage of the palace. Some cheſts indeed, 
containing papers and aflignats, and even ſome of the 
royal plate, were taken from the plunderers, and 
brought into the hall of the national aſſembly. * 
The maſſacre within the palace was the ſignal for 
aſſaſſination without. The reſentment which the re- 
fiſtance of the Swiſs had excited was directed even to 
the porters at the coffee-houſes and hotels, who go 
under the general appellation of Swiſs, and ſeveral 
of them were murdered. M. Carl, lieutenant-colo- 
nel of the foot gendarmerie, was killed in the after- 
noon on coming out of the Logographic lodge where 
the royal family were; aad M. d'Hermigny, a colo- 
nel of the gendarmerie, met his fate in the ſquare 
before the Hotel de Ville. $*ty $4 
Of all the victims of popular phrenſy on this me- 
morable day, none is more to be deplored than M. 
Clermont Tonnerre. Our readers muſt recollect, 
that no man had rendered more eminent ſervices to 
the cauſe of liberty in the commencemeut of the re- 
volution than this unfortunate gentleman ;'and even 
when he ceaſed to att with the popular party, his op- 
poſition was always reſpectable and temperate. It 
would- perhaps have been happy for France if the 
maxims of moderation which this great man inculca- 
ted, had been more favourably attended to even in 
the conſtituent aſſembly. He was undoubtedly the 
friend of liberty, but he thought liberty better ſecu- 
red by not attempting too much, His attachment to 
limited 
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limited monarchy had rendered him odious to the 
populace in the preſent moment of deluſion, and his 
abilities marked him out to their demagogues for de- 
ſtruction. On the morning of the 10th he found his 


| houle ſurrounded by a mob, under the pretence that 
arms were ſecreted there; at the ſame time he re- 


ceived an order to appear before the committee of 
his ſection. While he remained there, his houſe was 
fearched and his innocence acknowledged. Conſci- 
ous of the rectitude of his own intentions, he had the 
imprudence to venture to return through the midſt of 
the mob, whoſe violence he reſtrained for a conſide- 
rable time by the charms of his eloquence and ad- 


dreſs. A ſervant whom he had diſmiſſed for ſome of- 


fence is ſaid to have embraced this opportunity to 
gratify his revenge, by continuing to exaſperate the 

ry of the multitude. It is to be lamented that his 
efforts were too ſucceſsful. 

While theſe diſgraceful ſcenes were acting, the na- 
tional aſſembly ſtill proceeded, in its own phraſe, 
4 to deliberate.“ But its deliberations were no 
longer free ; they were over-awed: by a clamorous 
multitude in the galleries, and by troops of ruthans 
without, who threatened the lives of thoſe who dared 
to think, to ſpeak, or act for themſelves. The ſtout- 
eſt hearts were appalled, and in haſte and confuſion, 
a ſeries of decrees were drawn up and paſſed, „de- 
claring the executive power ſuſpended ; the authority 
given by the conſtitution to Louis XVI. from that 
moment revoked; and inviting the people to meet in 
primary aſſemblies; and to form a national conven- 
tion,” which by a ſubſequent. decree: was appointed 
to meet on the aoth of the enſuing month, Septem- 
ber. On the following day the miniſters appointed 
by the king were declared ta have forfeited the con- 
fidence of the nation; and a new executive council 
was appointed, and conſiſted of M. Roland for the 

e department; M. Servan for that of war; and 
M. Claviere for the finance. M. Le Brun was no- 
1 = minated 
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minated miniſter of foreign affairs, M. Danton, mi- 
niſter of juſtice, and M. Monge of the marine. | 
A decree of accuſation was afterwards paſſed 
againſt M. d'Abancourt, the late miniſter of war, for 
not having diſmiſſed the Swiſs guards; and this was 
ſoon after followed by another againſt M. la Porte, 
the late intendant of the civiFliſt et 
Thus in a fingle day was deſtroyed, by an armed 
mob, an edifice which had employed the firſt abilities 
of France for three ſucceſſive years in its erection. 
The French nation, it muſt be confeſſed, haye evin- 
ced more prompt abilities for deſtroying than for 
building up, and the paradoxical appel lation of“ ar- 
chitefts of ruin“ could not have 'eafily found a hap- 
pier application. This policy (if it can delerve the 
name) is ſurely neither happy in its deſigns nor in its 
effects. It is eaſier to carreft and to amend than to 
produce a freſh creation, out of chaos to eſtabliſh or- 
der by a motion of the magic wand. It is extremely 
unwile totally to annihilate a ſyſtem, before another 
is prepared to ſubſtitute in its room. The conſtitu- 
tion of 1789 certainly abounded with defects; but it 
would have been ſafer gradpally to rectify theſe, than 
to deliver over the nation for an indefinite ſpace of 
time a prey to anarchy, licentiouſneſs, and diſorder. 
. Of the guilt or innocence of the king, poſterity 
will ſpeak in more deciſive terms than ye are able at 
preſent. If he was really a party to the league of 
deſpots which was formed for the ruin of his coun- 
try, the fact will certainly extenuate, if not Juſtify, 
the violences of the 10th of Auguſt; but in the mean 
time, the evidence which bas hitherto come before 
us, allows us to charge him with no deſign more crimi- 
nal than that which reaſon and candour muſt approve, 
and which there 1s room to believe was that of Roche- 
foucault, of La Fayette, and the. moſt diſintereſted 
patriots of France; that of removing his perſon, and 
thoſe of the members of the legiſlature, from the de- 
grading inſults, the pernicious influence, and the 
alarming outrages of the Lazzaroni of Paris; * — 
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ſome ſuch meaſure ſhall be adopted, whether the 


form of government be republican or ariſtocratic, it 
is but too certain that France will not enjoy the be- 


nefits of any government at all, but both her execu- 
tive and legiſlative powers muſt languiſh under the 
korrid tyranny of a faction, and that faction will be 
the moſt profligate and unprincipled that the whole 


Ration can furniſh. 

From the example of France, free ſtates may in 
after-ages derive ſome inſtruttive leſſons. Suppoſing 
the utmoſt that the republicans aſſert to be true; ſup- 
poſing that the treachery of the king had rendered 
bis depoſition neceſſary, and that the aſſault on the 


Tuilleries was the laudable effort of a great nation 


to liberate itſelf from impending {lavery ; ſtill the 
courſe which that party afterwards purſued was nei- 
ther wiſe, patriotic, nor humane. They eſtabliſhed 
their power not by conciliatory meaſures, but by 
perſecution ; not by juſtice and wiſdom, but by a- 
ſaſſination and maſſacre. The inſults offered to the 
fallen monarch were only calculated to render him a 
more intereſting object; the proſecution and execu- 
tion of the inferior agents of royalty could be of no 
ule where royalty was no more, and was only calcu- 
lated to increaſe the number of the diſaffected party. 
If it was neceſſary to aboliſh monarchy, and to ſum- 
mon a conyention, paſt experience ſhould have dic- 
tated the neceſſity of aſſembling that convention in 
another part of the kingdom; and a form of a con- 
ſtitution ought to have been ready to preſent to that 
body, as ſoon as it was prepared to receive it. 

Other free ſtates inſtrutted by this example, when 
they find it neceſſary to reform their government, 
will beware of employing the miniſtry of the populace 
to effect this difficult undertaking. They will ſtudy 
rather to improve than to overturn ; and their deci- 
ſions will be the reſult of inveſtigation rather than of 
impulle ; they will be voted not by acclamation, but 
after ſerious debate and temperate deliberation. 
They will provide againſt the. audience being more 
8 3 numerous 
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numerous and more powerful than the legiſlature 
iſelf, and will protect it from the degradation of be · 
ing influenced by clubs. A reform conduged upon 
theſe principles will ceaſe to be that objett of terror 
and abhorrence which French anarchy has rendered 


the very word itſelf; and the . or ſenſcleſe only 


will clamour againſt i it. 

Another caution will be ſuggeſted by theſe pro- 
ceedings to thoſe who attempt revolutions by illegiti- 
mate means. The moſt ative conſpirators of the 
10th of Auguſt have, we belive, already beartily re- 
pent#d of the att, Some of them have fince _ 
facrificed to the very means which they emplo 
- themſelves; the reſt behold themſelves — FH | 
the fayour of the populace by a more vigorous but 
perhaps more attrocious faction. They have ſown, 
and others have reaped; the guilt and the danger was 
theirs, but Robeſpierre —. Danton have obtained 
the reward. 

After much deliberation, the bad of the miniſter 
of juſtice was choſen as the habitation of the fallen 
monarch and his unfortunate family; but on the re- 
preſentation of M. Manuel, who flated, that in that ſi- 
tuation the municipality could not charge themſelves 
with being reſponfible for the perſon of the king, the 
place of confinement was changed to the Temple. 

- The phrenſy of the populace did not ſubſide for 
ſome days after the ſtorming of the palace. It aſſum- 
ed indeed not the formidable aſpett of a general in- 
ſurrection, but it was no leſs ſavage and dreadful in 
its effects. Several attrocious aſſaſſinations were com- 
. mitted, and among others the reſpectable Rochefou- 
cault fell a facrifice io his attachment to the king 
and conſtitution. After having, with the reſt of the 
department, been concerned in the ſuſpenſion of Pe- 
tion and Manuel, he found it no longer ſafe to remain 
in Paris. He retired to his own eſtate, but the blood- 
hounds carefully tracked his ſteps, and he was ſcarce- 


ly arrived before he was „ his own tenants 
either 
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either aiding in the murder, or at leaſt looking on 
with criminal ſtupefaction. | 
- The abſurd rage of the democratic mob on the 
days ſucceeding the 10th of Auguſt, was not confined 
to the living objetts of their reſentment ; but with a 
barbarity which has rendered proverbial the northern 
ravagers of Europe, they demoliſhed every veſtige of 
art which had the remoteſt relation to monarchy'or 
ariſtocracy : even the ſtatue of Henry IV. fo long 
the idol of the patriotic party, was broken in pieces, 
merely becauſe it was the ftatue of a king. The buſts 
of M. M. Neckar, La Fayette, Mirabeau, and alFthe 
leading members of the (conſtitutional party, were 
alſo ſought out with a ridiculous affiduity, and demo- 
liſhed. 75 
On the night of the 12th the aſſembly, apprehen- 
five of a formidable oppoſition from the army of La 
Fayette, diſpatched three commiſſioners of their own 
body to counterat the movements of that general. 
M. la Fayette, however, by a ſingular accident, was 
previouſly appriſed of the events of the 10th. He 
had ſent M. Darblais, one of his ſtaff officers, with 
diſpatches to the war miniſter. M. Darblais, on the 
morning of the 11th, had advanced almoſt within 
fight of Paris, when he was met by a grenadier of 
the national guards, who appriſed him of his danger, 
and adviſed him to change horſes and return with all 
poſſible ſpeed. At Sedan, on his way back, he found 
M. la Fayette, who, after ſtating the fatts to the ma- 
giſtrates of that town, adviſed — in duty to the 
king and conſtitution, to arreſt the commiſſioners, 
who accordingly, on their arrival there, were ſeized, 
and detained in priſon from the 14th to the 20th. 

In the mean time M. la Fayette returned to the 
camp; and immediately diſtributed among the batta- 
lions the following letter : 


© CiTiZzEN SOLDIERS, 


It is no longer time to conceal from you what is 
going forward: the conſtitution you {ſwore to main- 
. tain 
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tain is no more; a banditti from Marſeilles, and a 
troop of fattious men, beſieged the palace of the Tu- 
illeries; the national and Swiſs guards made a vigor- 
ous reſiſtance, but for want of ammunition they were 
obliged to ſurrender. | 5 

« General d'Atfry, his aids- de- camp, and his whole 
family, were murdered. 7 95 
The king, queen, and all the royal family eſca- 

d to the national aſſembly; the factious ran thither, 
— 5 4 a ſword in one hand, and fire in the other, 
and forced the legiſlative body to ſuperſede the king, 
which was done for the ſake of ſaving his life. 
Citizens, you are no longer tepreſented; the na- 
tional aſſembly are in a ſtate of ſlavery; your armies 
are without leaders; Petion reigns ; the ſavage Dan- 
ton and his ſatellites are maſters. Thus, ſoldiers, it 
is your province to examine whether you will reſtore 


the er agg repreſentative to the. throne, or ſub- 
if 


mit to the diſgrace of having a Petion for your 
king.” | | 

The general, at the firſt moments when this com- 
munication to the ſoldiery was made, found their diſ- 
poſitions not unfavourable to the cauſe of the conſti- 
tution; but he ſoon diſcovered that fidelity was only 
to be expected from a ſmall circle of his friends. Ap- 
prehenſive therefore that, in the ſpirit of revolt which 
his army manifeſted, his life would be attempted by 
ſome aſfaſlin, or that he would certainly be delivered 


up into the hands of his adverſaries, on the 19th of 


Auguſt he left the campin the night, accompanied only 
by bis ſtaffand a few ſervants. They took the rout of 
Rochefort in Liege, which beinga neutral country, they 
hoped to paſs unmoleſted; but an Auſtrian general of 
the name Harancourt, being ſtationed there with an 
advanced party, arreſted the fugitives, contrary to the 


law of nations, and ſent them priſoners to Namur. 


We are ſorry to add, that theſe unfortunate exiles 
have ever ſince been detained the victims of tyranny. 
and confined in a noiſome dungeon, for no other 

crime 
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etime; or rather under no other pretext, than that of 
baying been members of the national aſſembly of 
France, 8445 

The fate of this brave and diſintereſted patriot is 
not calculated to exalt our opinions of human nature ; 
on the one hand we behold him abandoned by the 
people, for whom he had made ſo many ſacrifices; on 
the other, oppreſſed by a combination of kings, while 
his attachment-to the cauſe of monarchy is the ſource 
of his calamity. That M. la Fayette is a character 
without a-blemiſh, would be too bold an aſſertion to 
be made of any human being. His error was the er- 
ror of a young and ingenuous mind, which, in its 
ardent zeal for the liberty and happineſs of his fel- 
low creatures, did not permit him to diſtinguiſh what 
was practicable from what was merely ſpeculative and 
viſionary: A more temperate and mature judgment 
would perhaps have led him to oppoſe that fatal de- 
gradation of the executive power, which proved the 
ruin of authority, of government and order, in 
France: but in this he was no more guilty than the 
reſt. of the conſtituent aſſembly; and though in his 
judgment he may have erred, in his principles. we 
muſt allow him to have been always conſiſtent. 
Faithful to his oath, to his king, to his engagements, 

e was among the firſt to oppole the ſeditious deſigns 
of the Jacobin club, and among the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed of thoſe who contended for the maintenance of 
order and civil obedience. To have received with 
cordiality the illuſtrious: confeſſor of regulated liber- 
ty, would have been noble and magnanimous—To 
impriſon and perſecute virtue and valour in diſtreſs, 
was mean and daſtardly: but, from Tiberius to the 
preſent times, cowardice has been the uniform cha- 
raQteriſtic of tyranny. | | 
General Arthur Dillon, influenced by the counſel, 
and perhaps by the charadler and example of M. la 


Fayette, ſeemed at firſt inclined to imitate his con— 


duct; and by the orders which he publiſhed to his 
army on the 13th, be excited ſo ſtrong a ſuſpicion 
K | againſt 
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againſt him, that a decree was actually paſſed for his 
fuſpenfion. He however was ſo fortunate as to re- 
tract in time; and upon the arrival of the commiſ- 
ſioners of the allembly at Valenciennes, he found 
means fo completely to conciliate their eſteem, that 
the decree was repealed, and he was again reinſtated 
in his full authority. 14 
The politic Dumourier, who had aſſumed the com- 
mand at Maulde, ſaw from the firſt the party which it 
was neceſſary to embrace, and anticipated the wiſhes 
of the affembly, by applauding the new revolution 
even before the arrival of their commiſſioners : by this 
fortunate ſtep he regained the entire confidence of the 
republicans, which he had loſt by his continuance in 
the miniſtry, and in conſequence was afterwards ap- 
pointed to ſucceed M. la Fayette in his command. 
Marſhal Luckner took the fame decided part. In 
his letter to the aſſembly, he even infinuated that it 
was the treachery of the court which had "compelled 
him to retreat in the midſt of victory from the Nether- 
lands; and added, “that now the king was depoſed, 
he hoped he would not be ordered to retite when he 
next entered the Auftrian territories.” “n. 
Generals Biron, Monteſquieu, Kellermann, and 
Cuſtine, all ſubmitted to the authority of the aſſembly, 
and of the proviſional council of ſtate, and took the 
republican oaths, as well as the ſoldiers of their re- 
r FONT 
Though the force of La Fayette had been trifling 
in cotnparifon with that of his adverſaries, as it did 
not exceed twenty thouſand men, ſtill he had contriv- 
ed to keep the Auſtrians and Pruſſians in check, and 
they had made but little progreſs towards the fubju- 
gation of France. The confufion, however, which 
the tranſaQtions we have juſt narrated had produced 
encouraged the combined armies to advance, and the 
firſt conqueſt achieved was that of Longwy. On the 
21ſt of Auguſt, general Clairfait preſented himſelf 
with an army of ſixty thouſand men before that for- 
trels. The fiege laſted about fifteen hours, — 
1 Wnic 
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which time the enemy kept up a continual and heavy 
fire of bombs and artillery. The commandant report- 
ed, that the magiſtrates and citizens, terrified by the 
bombardment, had infiſted upon a ſurrender, and 
that he had only complied with their requiſition ; on 
the other hand it was ſuſpected, and not without ſome 
ground, that nothing leſs than treachery in a com- 
mander could compel a garrifon of two thouſand five 
hundred men, well appointed, in a place ſtrangly for- 
tified, and defended with ſeventy-one pieces of can- 
non, and excellent caſemates, to ſurrender upon ſo 
ſhort a ſiege. Upon further inquiry theſe ſuſpicions 
were confirmed. M. Lavergne the governor was or- 
dered to be tried by a court-martial: and a decree of 
the aſſembly was paſſed, that whenever it ſhould be 
retaken, the houſes of the citizens ſhould be razed to 
the ground, and the magiſtrates proſecuted for high 
treaſon. : | | 
The capture of Verdun almoſt immediately ſuc- 


ceeded that of Longwy. It was ſummoned by the 


duke of Brunſwick on the 31ſt of Auguſt, nor did 
the example of the puniſhment to be inflited. on 
Longwy deter the inhabitants from becoming the 


dupes of their apprehenſions. As Longwy, there- 


fore, was Joſt by the treachery of the commander, 
Verdun was reduced by the cowardice of the citizens. 


Diſtruſtful of the inciviſm of the officers after the affair 


of Longwy, the aſſembly, by their decree, veſted power 
in the municipality to controul the deliberations of 
the council of war. M. Beaurepaire, the governor, 
was deſirous of defending the town to the laſt mo- 


ment; but the municipal officers were determined in 


favour of a capitulation, and there was imminent dan- 
ger that the ſoldiers would be attacked by an enemy 


within as well as without. The governor, therefore, 


after much oppoſition, finding himſelf completely out- 


voted, drew a piltol, and ſhot himſelf dead upon the 
ſpot. The conſequence was, that the garriſon capi- 


tulated, and the Pruſſian troops entered on the 2d of 
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Immediately 
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Immediately on the depoſitipn of the king, the am- 
baſſador of Great Britain was recalled, with, however, 
an aſſurance of friendſhip and neutrality on the part 
of his court. gs i 
Nearly about the ſame period a decree vas paſſed 
againſt M. la Fayette, declaring him guilty of high 
treaſon. M. Barnave, M. Alexander Lameth, and 
ſome others of the conſtituent aſſembly, were com- 
mitted to priſon, on the charge of a counter: revolu- 
tion; which however appeared to be founded _— 


on a vague mention of their names as friends to th 


king, in ſome papers which were ſaid to have been 
found in ranſacking the Tuilleries. 70G 
The plea in favour of republican government is, that 
it is a government which 1s calculated to afford equal 
protection to all clafſes of men; that it admits of no 
oppreſſion, 'becauſe all have equal rights, and all art 
intereſted in the preſervation of them. The prattice 
of republicans in all ages has been very inconſiſtent 
with theſe profeſſions ; Fur in no inſtance has this in- 
conſiſtency been more glaring than in the condutt of 
the republicans of Fraace, Whatever apologies may 
be urged for the ſavage fury of an irritated people on 
ſuch an occaſion as the Forming of the Baſtile or the 
Tuilleries, there can be none for the blood which 
ſtreamed from the ſcaffolds; there can be none for 
the condemning in a cool and deliberate. manner to 
death, with the forms indeed, but without' the ſub- 
ſtance of juſtice, upon evidence the moſt vague and 
incorrect, honourable men, whoſe only crime was 
that'of having ſerved the fallen monarch with fideli- 
ty. M. Deleſſart, the friend and confident of Neck- 


ar, was beheaded at Orleans, on a futile charge that 
he knew of the convention of Pilnitz for a conſide- 


rable time before he communicated it to the aſſem- 
bly. M. Dangremont, the late paymaſter of the 
king's guards, ſuffered at Paris on the 1ſt of Septem- 
ber, on evidence equally frivolous. M. la Porte, in- 
tendant of the civil liſt, was executed at the ſame 
time, for no other crime than that of diſtributing mo- 
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ney to certain writers in favour of monarchy. M. 
Duroſoy, and ſome others of leſs note, were alſo evi- 
dently jettificed to the temporary deluſion and pre- 
judices of the people. | | 
The afſembly loſt no time in putting in force, with the 
utmoſt rigour, the projected decrees againſt the refrac- 
tory clergy. On the 19th of Auguſt, the decree for 
tranſporting from the kingdom fuch of the prieſts as 
had not taken the civic oath was revived in the aſſem- 
bly, and paſſed by acclamation. The diſtreſs and miſe- 
ry, which many worthy individuals ſuffered in conſe- 
quence of this decree, cannot be ſufficiently deplored. 
Many of theſe victims of conſcience were- hurried 
from their connexions and their friends, and landed 
almoſt naked and pennyleſs on a foreign ſhore; ſome 
were committed to priſon, there to remain till a mode 
of conveyance out of the kingdom ſhould be found; 


Tome were maſſacred by the populace ſoon after they 


were arreſted : and no inconſiderable number were 
reſerved for the melancholy cataſtrophe, to which 
we ſhall have ſpeedily to advert. 

It will remain to the lateſt ages a monument of Bri- 
tiſh hoſpitality and Britiſh liberality, that ſeveral 
thoufands' of theſe unhappy fugitives were received 
in England, and ſupported for upwards of twelve 
months, by voluntary ſubſcription; that all parties 


Joined in the promotion of this truly chriſtian under- 
taking; that no prejudices, religious or political, 


could ſtifle the voice of humanity, or eradicate from 
the hearts 'of Britons that generous philanthropy, 
which has always been charatteriſtic of the nation. 

© Of the atrocities, which we have now to relate, the 
origin and cauſes are involved in obſcurity. By the 
one party, they are charged upon a wicked and ſan- 
guinary faction; and by the other, that is, the faction 
to whom they are charged, they are repreſented as 
the inſtantaneous effort of popular reſentment. We 
ſhall ſtate the facts, as far as they are known, and 
leave the reader to form his own concluſions. 

The eapture of Longwy, and the approach of the 
©. IS Re Pruſſians, 
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Pruſſians, ſpread an inſtantaneous alarm through the 


metropolis, and even the aſſembly itſelf partook of 


the contagion. | The rumour was, that the enemy 
intended to leave the fortified places, behind them, 
and proceed immediately to Paris; and this was fo 
lowed by continued reports that the duke of Brunſ- 
wick was within a few hours march of the capital. 
At this diſaſtrous moment, ſuſpicion lodged in every 
heart, and terror was depicted upon every counte- 
nance, Danton, a man who from a low origin (with 
only the advantage of a tolerable education, for be 
was bred to the law) had raiſed himſelf by his abili- 
ties and his boldneſs to the fituation of miniſter of 
Juſtice, and who certainly projected the plan of diſ- 
miſſing the old municipality on the night of the gth 
of Auguſt, ftood forth in the aſſembly on this memg- 
rable emergency. He obſerved, that there were 
more than eighty thouſand ſtand of fire arms in Pa- 
Tis, in the hands of private perſons : with theſe he 
propoſed to equip a volunteer army, who, inſtead of 
waiting for the approach of the enemy, ſhould ſally 
forth to meet the danger. Six commiſſioners from 
the aſſembly he propoſed to ſend to the ſeQtions to 
accelerate the enrolments; and a body of cavalry, 
he added, might be equipped from thoſe horſes which 
were kept for plealure. The plan was inſtantly 
adopted, and a decree was paſſed, ordering all citi- 
zens, who were not prevented by age and infirmities, 


to hold themſelves in readineſs to march at a mo- 


ment's warning; and this was followed by another 
for the diſarming of all ſuſpeQed perſons. | 

We have bad but little occaſion, ſince the termi- 
nation of the conſtituent aſſembly, of which he was a 
member, to mention M. Robeſpierre. He had, how- 
ever, ſince that period, occupied the ſtation of public 
accuſer, and at the time of which we are now treat- 
ing, was at the head of the Jacobin fraternity, and 
had been choſen, as well as Marat (a Pruſſian, who 
exiſted by writing libels on the government, and by 


publiſhing a ſcandalous Journal) a member of the 
| new 
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new commune, on the night of the gth of Auguſt. 
Theſe two. meh were intimately conneſted with 
Danton, the miniſter of juſtice; and to this trium- 
virate the horrors of that dreadful maſſacre, which 
we have now to' relate, have been aſcribed. Since 
the affair of the 10th of Auguſt, Petion had loſt part 
of his influence with the populace, and Robefpierre 
had proportionably rifen in their eſteem. His ſan- 
guinary and unfecling 'temper was more ſuited to 
their habitual and ſavage cruelty; and, as he is illi- 
terate himſelf, his eloquence is of that ſpecies which 
is moſt adapted to vulgar apprehenſion. In the Ja- 
cobin club, this man had been unremittingly clamo- 
rous for the trial f the ſtate priſoners; and by his 
endeavours to fatiate the barbarous revenge of the 
populace, he gained upon their affections. | 

Whether from a concerted plan to produce a ge- 
neral maſſacre, in which it is inſinuated many of the 
members of the affembly were to be included; or 
whether it was ſimply intended to excite the ardour 
of the people to the defence of the country, is yet 
andetermined; but certainly the mode purſued by 
the commune on the 2d of September was pregnant 


with danger to the tranquillity of the city. Inſtead 


of ordering the enrolments of volunteers to be made 
in their reſpective ſections, with order and quietnefs, 
. commanded the alarm- guns to be fired at two 
o'clock, the tocſin, or alarm- bell, to be ſounded, the 
country to be proclaimed in danger; and they fum- 
moned the populace to meet in the Champ de Mars, 
whence they pretended they were to march in a bo- 
dy to meet the approaching enemy. ; 
The alarm guns were fired, the tocſin did ſound, 
but it was not the knell of the Pruſſians, but of the 
unhappy priſoners confined in the gaols of Paris. 
The people did aſſemble, not to defend but to exter- 
minate their countrymen. It is a debt due to juſtice, 
however, to exonerate the citizens in general from 
the crimes of that day. The majority of the people, 
though greatly agitated: by the alarm which was given, 

frepaired 
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repaired not to the Champ de Mars, as theſe magif- 
trates of murder and inſurreſtion had wiſhed, but, as 
it were by inſtin, to their reſpeRive ſeQions, and 


there entered their names as the ſoldiers of liberty. 5 
A conſiderable multitude, however, was brought 


together. It was compoſed (as the Gironde“ aſſert) 
partly of hired aſſaſſins, and men ſelefted for the pur- 
poſe of producing a tumult and a maſſacre, partly of 
the Marſellois and the remnant of the other federates, 
and partly of an immenſe multitude attracted to the 
ſcene of riot by their curioſity or their fears. It is 
however uncertain, after all that has been ſaid by 
both parties, whether the maſſacred was a preconcert-, 
ed meaſure, or the ſpontaneous impulſe of a part of 
the populace. It is not very improbable that ſome of 
thoſe, who had loſt friends and relations in the affair 
of the 10th of Auguſt, might be ſufficiently exaſpe- 
rated againſt the ſtate priſoners (whom they conſider- 
ed as the authors of their misfortunes) to make the 
horrid propoſal. Be this as it may, we can only re- 
port, that the reſolutions of the afſembly were rarely 
announced, when a number of voices exclaimed, 
e that they were ready to devote themſelves to the 
ſervice of their country, and to march againſt their 
foreign enemies; but they muſt firſt purge the nation 
of its domeſtic foes.” Without further deliberation, a 
party of armed men proceeded to the Carmes, where 
a number of the non-juring prieſts were detained 
till an opportunity ſhould occur of putting in, force 
their ſentence for baniſhment; and there, in cold 
blood, the remorſeleſs aſſaſſins ſacrificed every one of 
theſe defenceleſs and probably innocent men. 
From the Carmes they procceded to the Abbey 
priſon, in which were confined the Swiſs officers, ang 
.... .,thoIe 


* 'The more moderate party, iucluding Petion, Briſſot, Genſonne, 
Vergniaud: they derived their appellation from the department of 
Gironde, the deputies of which were among the leaders of the n+ he 
The oppoſite faction ns called the Mountain, from its — — 
high feats in the hall of the convention: Robeſpierre, Danton, | 
&c. may be conſidered as the leaders, 
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thoſe arreſted for treaſonable offences againſt the na- 
tion on the 10th of Auguſt. The murderers proceed- 
ed with a kind of method in their crimes. They im- 
panelled a jury, nine of whom it is ſaid were Italians, 
or aſſaſſins from Avignon, and the other three 
French. Before theſe ſelf-conſtituted judges the 
wretched priſoners underwent a ſummary examina- 
tion. The watch-word that pronounced the culprit 
guilty was © Il faut le largir” (he muſt be ſet at li- 
berty) when the victim was precipitated from the 
door, to paſs through a defile of miſcreants different- 
ly armed, and he was cut to pieces with ſabres, or 
pierced through with innumerable pikes. Some they 
acquitted ; and theſe were declared under the protec- 
tion of the nation, and accompanied to their reſpec- 
tive homes by ſome of the banditti. 

The whole of the ſtaff-officers of the Swiſs guards 
were maſſacred, except their commander, M. d' Affry. 
He had been a democrat from the firſt of the revolu- 
tion, and when urged by the queen to aſſume the 
command in the .Tuilleries on the 10th of Auguſt; 
had voluntarily abſented himſelf. The aſſaſſins con- 
tinued the whole night of the 2d at the Abbey, and 
the priſon of the Chatelet, whence they proceeded 
to the priſon of La Force, where the ladies of the 
court, who were arreſted on the 10th of Auguſt, 
were confined. | | 
In this dungeon was the beautiful and accompliſh- 
ed princeſs de Lamballe, the friend and confidante 
of the queen. When ſummoned to appear before the 
bloody tribunal, ſhe was in bed, and was informed 
by the perſon who delivered the meſſage, that it was 
only intended to remove her to the Abbey. She 
begged, in return, to remain undiſturbed, ſince to 
her one priſon was as acceptable as another. Being 
informed that ſhe muſt appear immediately before the 
tribunal, ſhe dreſſed in haſte, and obeyed the ſum- 
mons. In the courſe of her interrogation, no crimi- 
nation againſt the queen or royal family could be ex- 


torted from her, and it is ſaid it was the intention of 
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the judges to acquit her. As ſhe was conduted, 
however, out of the priſon, ſtupefied with horror at 
the mangled bodies that lay around her, ſhe received 
from behind a blow on the head with, a ſabre, which 
produced inſtantly a violent effuſion of blood. In 
this ſituation ſhe was ſupported by the arms by two 
men, who forced her to continue her progreſs over 
the dead bodies. As ſhe fainted every moment from 
Joſs of blood, like Cæſar ſhe was ſolicitous to fall in a 
decent attitude ; and when at laſt ſhe became ſo en- 
feebled, as to be able to proceed no further, her 
head was ſevered from her body. The mangled 
corpſe was expoſed to every kind of indignity, and the 

d, fixed upon a pike, was carried to the Temple 
and ſhewn to the unfortunate queen who fainted at the 
horrid ſight. It was afterwards carried in triumph 
round the ſtreets of Paris, and particularly to the Pa- 
lais Royal, where it was recognized, probably with- 
out much feeling, by her brutal relations: madame 
de Tourzelle and her daughter, and ſome other la- 
dies, who were confined in the ſame priſon, were 
ſpared. 

Theſe dreadful maſſacres laſted the whole of the 
ad and gd of September. At the Abbey priſon one 
hundred and fifiy-nine were maſſacred, excluſive of 
M. M. d'Angremont, Roſoy, and De Ja Porte, who 
had been previouſly beheaded; at the ſeminary of 
St. Firmin, ninety-two unfortunate vidims ſuffered ; 
at the Carmes*, one hundred and forty-one; at the 
Hotel de la Force, one hundred and ſixty-eight; at 
the Chatelet, two hundred and fourteen ; at the Con- 
ciergerie, eighty- five; at the Bicetre, one hundred 
and fifty-three ; and at the cloiſter of the Bernardins, 
ſeventy-three; in all amounting, to the ſhocking 
number of one thouſand and eighty-fivef—including 
however, a conſiderable number of felons, who were 
impriſoned for forging aſſignats, and for other crimes. 


he convent of the Carmelites. 
There were alſo ſome murders committed at the rann and 5 
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The number of the aſſaſſins has been variouſly report. 
ed. They were at firſt fuppoſed to amount to many 
thouſands; but the general opinion is, that they did 
not exceed two or three hundred. It is evident how- 
ever, that the national aſſembly conſidered them in a 
formidable view, or they would have taken fome 
more effective meaſures than that of ſending commil- 
ſioners, from time to time, to diſſuade them from 
their violence. It is probable that the number would 
at firſt be greatly exaggerated by report, and that 
the multitude who followed, from curioſity or the 
hope of plunder, greatly exceeded thole who were 
attually engaged in the murders. 

The friends of Petion aſſert, that he took every 
method to prevent the perpetration of theſe miſdeeds, 
but that he ſpoke in vain, while the miniſter of juſ- 
tice remained ſilent. M. Roland wrote repeatedly 
to M. Santerre; and the national guards were all 
ready in their ſections, waiting the orders of the com- 


mander in chief to diſperſe the mob; but there is too 


much reaſon to ſuppoſe Santerre an accomplice in 
the plot, if there was one, ſince he took no meaſures 
whatever to prevent theſe attrocities. | 


It was in vain that the deputies diſpatched by the 


aſſembly exhorted the populace. M. Montmorin, 
the late mayor of Fontainbleau, though he had been 
acquitted by a jury, was murdered in the fight of the 
deputies. During this period of general confuſion 
and horror, ſeveral miſcreants availed themſelves of 
the circumſtance, to gratify their private animoſity, 
and ſome individuals were aſſaſſinated in different 

The example' of Paris was fatally imitated in other 
places, particularly at Verſailles. The priſoners 
who had been conhned at Orleans for ſtate offences, 
were ordered thither bv the national aſſembly on the 
8th of September. The preceding evening a party 
of aſſaſſins proceeded from Paris, moſt of them in 
poſt- chaiſes, and, as ſoon as the priſoners arrived, 
maſſacred them on the ſpot. The inhabitants of Ver- 
| | ſailles 


; 
| 
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failles ſtood ſtupefied with horror, and even the de? 
tachment which had guarded the captives from Or- 
leans ſtood paſſive ſpettators of the maſſacre. Thus 
periſhed the duke of Briſſac, the biſhop of Maudes, | 
and about thirty others. At Lyons alſo ſome priſo- | 
ners were maſſacred on the ninth. | 
The anarchy which ſucceeded the 10th of Auguſt 
was not foon compoſed. On the 17th of September 
a band of ruffians broke into the Garde Meuble, and 
robbed it of an immenſe quantity of jewels, and other | 
valuable effects, the greater part of which have never 
been recovered. | 
Before we cloſe our account of the proceedings of 
the national aſſembly, it is proper to mention a de- 
eree which was propoſed by a diſtinguiſhed member, 
M. Jean Debry.—The ſubſtance of this ſingular pro- 
ſal was, „To levy immediately a corps of twelve 
hundred volunteers, whoſe particular object ſhould 
be to attack the commanders of the hoſtile armies, 
and the kings who were the authors of the war; that 
theſe volunteers ſhould be equipped in a manner the 
beſt adapted to the purpoſe, and that on each a pen- 
fion for life of two thouſand livres (100l.) per ann. 
mould be ſettled, with the reverſion to their deſcen- 
dants to the third generation.” 
The motion was oppoſed by M. Vergniaud and - 
others, and a kind of previous queſtion moved upon 
the occaſion, viz. to refer the matter to the commit- 
tee of ſafety. ; 
The diſcuſſion was curious and important—It was 
obſerved by the opponents of Jean Debry, that the 
propoſal was unworthy a free and enlightened nation; 
that aſſaſſination was an expedient againſt which all 
the generous feelings of humanity revolted ; that it 
might be-prattiſed as well in a bad as in a virtuous 
cauſe ; as well by the tyrant as by the moſt patriotic 
ſpirit; that in the preſent inſtance it would infallibly 
produce repriſals; that if a band of tyrannicides 
mould be formed by France, whole brigades N 
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be formed by the enemy, for the purpoſe of extermi- 


nating her commanders. * 11224 
In reply to theſe obſervations jt was urged, that of 
all the calamities that afflict human nature, war is 
moſt to be deprecated and deplored; that any expe- 
dient which could be deviſed for preventing ſo great 
a crime and ſo dreadful an evil mult be laudable. 
Kings, it was ſaid, are the ſole authors of wars; to 
gratify their caprice, their avarice, or ambition, they 
in cold blood devote millions to miſery and to death; 
unfeeling 'cowards, they repole at home in ſecurity 
and luxury, remote from the danger, and feaſt upon 
the miſeries they have occaſioned. Which then is 
the leſſer evil? to devote one man to death, or expoſe 
whole nations to ruin, to devaſtation, to wretchedneſs, 
to laughter? The guilt of war lies wholly with the 
kings; the puniſhment falls entirely upon their inno- 
cent ſubjetts : but let kings once fear for their per- 
ſonal ſafety, and wars will for ever be at an end. 

With reſpett to repriſals, it was allowed, that ſuch 
a decree would certainly provoke them; but it was 
urged on the other hand, that the combined kings 
could not be more exalperated againſt France than 
they were already; that whether the decree was pall- 
ed or not, every means would be employed. for the 
deſtruttion of thoſe who were inveſted with any au- 
thority or command ; and that even the duke of 
Brunſwick's manifeſto was in ſubſtance a decree to 
that very effect, and breathed exactly a ſimilar ſpirit 
of ſanguinary vengeance. | 

The propoſal was virtually rejected by agreeing to 
refer it to the committee. | | 

The advances of the combined armies fince the 10th 
of Auguſt had been rapid and formidable. On the 
goth of that month, general Dumourier called a coun- 
cil at Sedan of all the general officers who were then 
in that diſtrict, M. Dillon having been ordered from 
Valenciennes on purpoſe to aſſiſt at it. He explain- 
ed the diſtreſſed ſtate of the French army, and ob- 
ſerved, that after taking poſſeſſion of Longwy, the 
enemy 
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enemy had proceeded to Verdun, and it was yet un-. 
certain whether or not they would undertake the 
ſiege of Montmedy. The Pruffian army amounted 
to full fifty-five thouſand choſen men ; Clairfait with 
ſixteen thouſand had taken poſt at Chiers, to the right 
of the Pruffians; and a ſecond column of Auſtrians, 
commanded by Prince Hohenloe, advanced to their 
ſupport, and were followed by the Heſſians and emi- 
grants, whoſe numbers were reputed to be extremely 
formidable. | "a 
In this council it was determined that the French 
were by much too weak to attempt to face ſo immenſe 
a force, or to prevent it from paſſing the Meuſe, which 
was fordable in ſixty- nine places from Verdun to Ste- 
nay. In the mean time general Dumourier had dif- 
patched general Galbaud-with two battalions of infan- 
try to ſupport Verdun; but from what has been al- 
ready related, our readers will have anticipated the 
event, which was, that the attempt proved entirely 
fruitleſs. br | 
On the gift, the Auſtrians took poſſeſſion of Ste- 
nay, after a ſlight ſkirmiſh with the vanguard command- 
ed by general Dillon, which conſiſted only of five bat 
talions of infantry, and fourteen ſquadrons of light- 
horſe: the national guard of Stenay retreated and 
Joined general Dillon, who took poſt at Mouzon, 
cloſe by the army of the commander in chief. 
The whole of Dumourier's force at this time was 
fearcely equal to the fingle diviſion commanded by 
general Clairfait, who muſt have been ignorant of his 
opponent's weakneſs, or he would ſcarcely have neg- 
lefted to attack him. With this ſmall army, the on- 
ly reſource to the French generals appeared to be, 
to bury themſelves in the thick foreſt of Argonne. 
On the third of September Dumourier fell back to 
Grand Pre; and general Galbaud, not being able to 
throw. himſelf into Verdun, had taken poſt on the 
ſide of Bieſme in a ſtrong poſition. - WEE ITT 
In this critical ſituation the genius of the French 
eommander roſe ſuperior to circumſtances; and = 
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far from being diſcouraged by the inferior force of 
his army,. he determined {till further to weaken it, 
He ſaw the infinite importance of the paſs in the fo- 
reſt of Argonne on the fide of Bieſme, where gene- 
ral Galbaud was ſtationed, and on the 4th diſpatched 
eneral Dillon with a ſtrong detachment to take paſ- 
eſſion of it. General Galbaud on the moment of 
Dillon's approach had abandoned the paſs in utter 
deſpair, but on his arrival immediately reſumed it. 
On this circumſtance the whole fate of the campaign 
afterwards depended, and the paſs of Bieſme was the 
Thermopylæ of France, | 
The ſpace which, with a force ſo inconfiderable, 
was occupied by the French generals Dumourier and 
Dillon, is ſuppoſed to have extended to thirty miles; 
their chief hope reſted on the reinforcements which 
they expected to receive, and their obje& was to 
maintain their poſts till theſe ſuccours ſhould arrive. 
On the 14th of September, the paſs at Grand Pre 
was attacked— A panic ſeized the whole of M. Dus» 
mourier's army, and he was obliged to retreat to- 
wards St. Menehould: the Auſtrians however in this 
ation loſt prince Charles de Ligne, who was killed, 
with a number of men. On the 17th general Dillon 


was attacked in his poſt at Bieſme, but the enemy 


Was repulſed, with little loſs on the part of the 


French. The Pruſſians next advanced towards Cha- 


lons, and encamped on the heights of La Lune: but 
Dumourier in the mean time had received a rein- 
forcement from Pont ſur Sambre. General Bour- 
nonville had alſo raiſed the camp at Maulde, and 
joined the a with thirteen thouſand men, and 
Kellermann with the ſouthern army ſoon after arrived. 

On the 2oth of September the French were firſt 
enabled to arreſt the viQtorious progreſs of their ad- 
verſaries. On that day, general Kellermann, whoſe 
diviſion conſiſted of not more than ſixteen thouſand 
men, was attacked by a body of troops greatly ſupe- 


rior both in number and in diſcipline. The determi- 


ned bravery of the French baflled all the {kill of their 
adyerſaries. 
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adverfaries. The duke of Brunſwick, who com- 
manded the Pruſſians, attempted repeatedly to ſur- 
round Kellerman, but Dumourier conſtantly preſent- 
ed himſelf and fruſtrated his manœuvres. Keller- 
mann ſuſtained the attack for fourteen hours, and re- 
tained his poſt till ten o'clock at night, and then took 
another more advantageous poſition to the right of 
the enemy,” who; ſuffered: him quietly to make this 
movement, though it was hot completed till the next 
morning. All parties are agreed in commending the 
firmneſs and order which was diſplayed on this occa- 
fion by Kellermann's line. The artillery of the ene- 
my made not the ſmalleſt impreſſion upon it, while 
e German ſoldiers were only 12 to their guns by 
diſcipline of the cane. 

Om the ſame day general Dillon was again attack- 
ed at Bieſme; but having poſted, under the cover of 
the wood, a long file of muſketeers to gall their flanks 
on'their approach, the enemy after a {mart diſcharge 
of theit bowitzers, which however did not wound a 
"_ man, 1 retreateee. 

The advantages reſulting to the French from the 
Free of this day were incredible. It leſſened their 
apprehenſions of the enemy, and gave them a confi- 
dence in themſelves. It proved to them alſo the ad- 
vantages of order and military obedience, and taught 
them to place ſome reliance upon their generals, and 
to reſiſt thoſe diſgraceful panics, with which the ar- 
mies in the beginning of the campaign had been af- 
fetted, chiefly by the machinations of traitors. 

The French army were, notwithſtanding, till in a 
ſituation of great delicacy and danger. The Auſtri- 
ans and Pruſſians were ſtill nearly thrice their num- 
ber; Clermont and Varennes were both in the hands 
of the enemy; at Grand Pre the Pruſſians had eſtab- 
liſhed their hoſpital, and their camp on the heights of 
La Lune was impregnable. Thus on three ſides, to 
the eaſt, north, and well, the French were completely 
incloſed ; j and to the ſouth the roads were almoſt im- 
palate: The inclemency of the ſeaſon and the 
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barenneſs of the country ſaved the army of the re- 
public at this period. 

The paſs which general Dillon had ſo fortunately 
ſeized, and had occupied ever ſince, proved an inſur- 
mountable obſtacle to the duke of Brunſwick's pene- 


- trating by the neareſt route to Paris; and finding it 


impoſſible to diſlodge the French, he determined to 
make the circuit of the-foreſt by Varennes and Grand 
Pre, a circuit of about fifty miles. The length of this 
march and the great inclemency of the ſeaſon laid the 
foundation of that fatal diſeaſe, which afterwards 
proved more deſtruttive than the ſwords of the 
French. To complete their. misfortune, the- rivers 
were ſo ſwollen that their ſupplies were almoſt en- 
tirely ſtopped, and the combined army was ac- 
tually without bread for four. days, the want of which 
the Gidiers very .imprudently endeavoured to ſupply 
by the unripe grapes of Champaigne. 

Such probably were the circumſtances which indu- 
ced the duke of Brunſwick to propoſe an armiſtice, 
and deſire a conference with the French general on 
the 24th. Various conjeQtures have been entertain- 
ed concerning both the motives and the objett of 
this convention. We ſhall not waſte time in examin- 
ing minutely the grounds of theſe ſpeculations; let 
it ſuffice to ſay, that there is no evidence to induce 
us to concur in the report, that the miſtreſs or the 
miniſters of the king of Pruſſia had been bribed 
by the French; but on the contrary, there is reaſon 
to. believe that nothing but the duke's conviction of 
the impoſſibility of conquering France produced this 
conceſſion. | 

It is ſomething ſingular, that the confederate kings 
who profeſſedly made war upon the conſtitution of 
1789, ſhould now (after the loſs of ſo much blood 
and treaſure, after having wantonly diſturbed the 


peace of France, and done irreparable injury to 


their own ſubjetts) deſire. only as their ultimate object 
the re-eſtabliſhment of that conſlitution. It is a fact 
ſcarcely to be credited, that the ſame duke of Brunſ- 
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wick, who in the month of Fuly proſtituted his name 
by affixing j it to the diſgraceful, manifeſto, in which 
he' profeſſed his intention of reſtoring to the king of 
of France the full exerciſe of his former fundtions; 
in which he pronounced an irrevocable ſentence of 
death upon all the. members of the national aſſembly, 
and other public funQionaries afting under the con- 
ſtitution ; that in the month of September he ſhould 
acknowledge the full authority of the French nation 
tO give laws to itſelf; that he ſhould entreat only for 
the perſonal fate of the king; that he ſhould with his 
own lips requeſt it as a favour, that any place whate- 
ver might be aſſigned him (the king) in the new order 
of things; and that by his confident Manſtein he 
| ſhould ſay to Dumourier—* Make bim your king un- 
der the ſtricteſt limits. Do not content yourſelves 
with tying him up like the king of England—Make 
him a king of Mabramee- Make him a ftadtholder— 
Make him the principal tax-gatherer of the country 
Give him only a place—that is all we aſk and 
then we ſhall have a pretext for retiring.” 

While we feel it our duty to expoſe the inconſiſt- 
encies of deſpotiſm; while we acknowledge that no 
part of the condutt of Pruſſia is to be attributed to 
a virtuous motive ; while it 1s evident that the im- 
-prudent and criminal conduct of the combined courts 
proved the deſtruction of the unfortunate Louis, and 
that they would now retract only becauſe they were 
too late made ſenfible of their folly ; ſtill we cannot 
help regretting that this moderate language, let it 
proceed from what motive it would, was not attend- 
ed to by the legiſlature of France. They were bound 
by all the moſt ſacred duties to give peace to their 
ä blending country, and the boon which was required 
by the king of Pruſha was the moſt moderate that 
could be aſked : if ever ſo ſtrongly bent upon a re- 
publican government, a ſplendid —4 without power 
or without wealth, conferred upon their former mo- 
narch, could not have injured the real intereſts of 
- the democracy. Such conduct would have been true 


policy; 
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policy : by forming an alliance with Pruſſia, France 
would have cut the very ſinews of the confederacy 
that had been inſtituted againſt her. England would 
have naturally become a partner in*the treaty, and 
the moſt ee confequences for the benefit of 
mankind might have enſued. | 
It had indeed a ſhew of ancient fpirit and freedom 
when the legiſlature decreed, that they could not 
treat with an enemy who appeared in arms, till he 
had totally evacuated their country. But this was 
falſe heroiſm; it was tinſel and not gold; and theſe 
abſurd imitations of Roman ſentiments and achieve- 
ments we can eafily forefee muſt prove the ruin of 
France. True heroiſm is the reſult of wiſdom, and 
conſults the real happineſs of thoſe for whom it is in- 
tereſted. To have endeavoured to ſave the lives of 
men, and to leſſen the ſum of human calamity, to di- 
vert the attention of the nation from war and con- 
queſt, to the arts of peace, and the uſeful occupations 
of agriculture and commerce, would have oonfer- 
red fubſtantial glory on the repreſentatives of France. 
The conferences, therefore, between the generals, 
from which ſo much was expected, ended only in the 
retreat of the Pruſſians, who were ſoon after followed 
by the armies of Auſtria and Heſſe-Caſſel. The firſt 
poſt abandoned by the Pruſfians was the paſs of Grand 
Pre; this was on the goth of September. On the 


iſt of ORtober, Clermont was alſo evacuated; and 


the Pruſſians deeamped from their ſtrong and fortifi- 
ed poſition on the heights of La Lune, where the 
French found upwards of 300 horſes half eaten. The 
retreat of the enemy was flow, encumbered as they 
were with fick, and waſted with want and fatigue. 


Their route lay towards Verdun—lt has been inſinu- 


ated, that more than once general Dumouricr might 
have interrupted their progreſs, and even poſſibly 


might have made priſoners of both the king and the 
general; and it has, from this circumſtance, been fur-. 


miſed, that a ſecret treaty exiſted between the gene- 
rals. It muſt however be remembered, that. the 
©} oi French 
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French army was ſtill inferior in number to the ene- 
my, and the general was perhaps impreſſed with the 
conſideration of how much he muſt riſk by a defeat at 
this important criſis. | | 
It does not appear that the Pruffians in their re- 
treat made any conſiderable halt at Verdun; and the 
garriſon which they had ſtationed there, ſurrendered 


on capitulation to general Dillon, on the 12th of Oc- 


tober. The Pruſhan commander at this place had 
fome very free converſation with general Dilton, in 
which he intimated the ſtrong deſire that his maſter 
had for peace and amity with the French nation ; and 
in a previous converſation between the duke of 
Brunſwick, general Galbaud, commander of the 
French artillery, and ſome other officers, the ſame 
ſentiments were ſtrongly expreſſed by the duke, who 
virtually diſavowed the whole ſubſtance of his mani- 
feſtoes. | 
Nothing can more clearly evince the weakneſs and 
folly of the court of Berlin than this vacillation of 
ſentiment. On his firſt determination to retreat, - 
the king of Pruffia reproached in the ſevereſt terms 
the French.princes, and the Auſtrian general Clair- 
fait—He told them, „they had deceived him groſs- 
ly, and that he would remember it to them to the 


end of his exiſtence.” On this variableneſs and un- 


_ certainty of conduct, it is impoſſible to think with 
reſpett. A monarch ſpontaneouſly, and without 
provocation, engaging in a war avowedly on a prin- 
ciple contrary to all that has ever been conſidered 
as ſacred by the rights of nations—a war on the in- 
dependence of a neighbouring ſtate; and breathing 
nothing but denunciations of vengeance and cruelty 
againſt that nation: and yet in fo ſhort a time avow-' 
ing ſentiments ſo extremely oppolite—Now anxious 
only for war; next ſoliciting peace; and afterwards 
engyging in war again. It is impoſſible to annex ſen- 
timents of reſpect or approbation to ſuch conduct. 
Another ſerious cauſe of blame which has been 


laid to the charge of the king of Pruſſia and the duke 


of 
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of Brunſwick, is the cruel diſtinction which they 
made in their cartel for the exchange of priſoners be- 
tween their native ſoldiers and the emigrants. By 
the exception of theſe brave, though perhaps miſtaken 
men, ſeveral of them were actually given up to the 
ſlaughter ; and whatever right the French might have 
to conſider them as rebels, {till the king of Pruſſia bad 
accepted them as ſoldiers, and they were under his 
protection. | 
The re-capture of Longwy followed that of Ver- 
dun on the 22d of October, on which day it was ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of by general Valence, though in fact. 
the capitulation was ſigned on the 18th. The Pruſ- 
ſian army immediately evacuated the territories of 
France; and the country was ſolemnly. proclaimed to 
be'no longer in danger. General Dumourier had for 
ſome time been abſent. from the army; his active. 
mind was occupied with ſtill bolder projects, in the ex- 
ecution of which we ſhall have ſpeedily to follow him. 
The conduct of the Pruſſians and Auſtrians, during. 
their invaſion of France was not unexceptionable. 
The rigid diſcipline of the cane and the ſcourge ſerv- 
ed indeed to reſtrain within the boundaries of milita- 
obedience, the wretched and paſhve inſtruments 
of deſpotiſm, the human machines: but the plunder 
of enemies, even though unarmed and defenceleſs, is, 
it ſeems, no infringement of the articles of war. The 


contributions levied by the duke of Brunſwick, upon 
the credit of notes payable by the king of France, 
in his functions, are 


when he ſhould be re-inſtate 
ſufficiently notorious, and have been characterized 


by a diſtinguiſhed orator of the Britiſh ſenate as a 
ſpecies of ſuindling. The harſh treatment of M. 


George, who had been a member of the conſtituent 
aſſembly, and afterwards engaged in a reſpectable ci- 
vil employment, was a pitiful revenge, and the pue- 
rile reproaches made him by the duke of Brunſwick 
were ſtill more contemptible. 

But the unfortunate villagers of Voges were treated 


with a ſeverity inconſiſtent utterly with what has been 


termed 
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termed civilized war. Though fituated on a mouns 
tain and well calculated to form a poſt of ſome ſtrength; 
{till its fortifications were in fuch a ftate that it would 
have been folly in the inhabitants to have attempted 
to refiſt an army. Having however been greatly 
harraſſed by detached marauding parties of the ene- 
my, the villagers reſolved to defend their proper- 

againſt ſuch parties in future, though not to re- 
ſiſt a regular ſummons. The next detachment there- 
fore which came in this irregular manner, was very 
bravely repulſed; but immediately returning with a 
ſtrong reinforcement, the peaſants, after a gallant 
effort were compelled to ſubmit. As they were not 
dreſſed in the uniform of ſoldiers, theſe brave men 
were judged to be exempt from the laws of war. 
They were dragged to the head-quarters, tied to the 
tails of horfes; and before they were carried away, 


were compelled to ſet fire to their dwellings with 


their own hands, by which much property and ſeveral 
lives were deftroyed. A mother threw herſelf at the 
feet of the barbarous conquerors, and entreated per- 
miffion to carry with her her two infants. Her en- 
treaties Were diſregarded, and the unoffending babes 
riſhed in the flames. > 6 
Of all theſe tribes of plunderers, however, none 
were equal to the Heſſians in dexterity, adroitneſs, 
or in the extent of their depredations. Theſe de- 
voted ſlaves, who are actually fold, like the negroes 
on the coaſt of Africa, to the beſt bidder, by their 
rapacious chief, ſeemed to carry with them to the 
war all the diſpoſitions incident to a ſtate of ſlavery. 
Plunder was their ſole objeQ, nor could any thing 
deter them on any occaſion from the purſuit of it. 
Wherever they came, like a ſwarm of locuſts, they 
left a barren wilderneſs behind them. Every article 
that could be removed, and that was of the leaſt va- 
lue, was carried away. Not only the money and the 
plate, but even the clothes and furniture of the in- 
habitants were purloined, They ſtripped” without 


mercy the miſerable emigrants themſelves, and er 
ere 


reren 
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dered the nobility of France, who ſerved in the com- 
bined armies, with as little remorſe as thoſe whom 
they denominated rebels. Theſe poor men indeed 
we their error too late, and found themfelves equal- 
y the prey of thoſe who pretended to arm in their 
defence, and of thoſe from whoſe atrocities they fled. 
The conduct of the French ſoldiery was in general 
much more reſpettable in this inſtance ; they abſtain- 
ed religiouſly from plunder, and, as they endured 
the want of every neceſſary with fortitude, were cau- 
tious of injuring the rights of others. Their politi- 
cal fanaticiſm, however, ſometimes betrayed them in- 
to ſhocking exceſſes, the moſt flagrant inſtance of 
which occurred at Rhetel in the beginning of Otto- 
ber. Two battalions of volunteers being ſtationed at 
that 728 four deſerters from the Pruſſian army came 


- 


to offer their ſervices, and were received by the offi- 
cers. In the courſe of the day, however, ſome dif- 
pute aroſe between theſe men and ſome of the ſoldi- 
ers, when an alarm was inſtantly fpread among the 
volunteers, that they were not Pruſſians, but emigrants 


and ſpies. With that fatal precipitation which in ſo 


many recent inſtances has characteriſed the French 
nation, the reſt of the ſoldiers immediately ſeized 


"theſe unhappy men, and in defiance of their offi- 


cers, in defiance of juſtice and entreaty, cut them to 
pieces. | | 

General Dumourier on this occaſion gave a ſaluta- 
ry example of proper ſeverity. He degraded the two 
battalions, ſtripped them of their military accoutre- 
ments 8 and obliged them to deliver up 
the immediate delinquents. The battalions, with a 
returning ſenſe of honour, acknowledged the jul- 
tice of the ſentence; but entreated that inſtead of 
being broken they might be ſent upon ſome ſervice 
of more than ordinary danger, to expiate their crime; 
and of their own accord delivered up to the ſentence 
of the law ten of their body, who were at once the 
cauſes and the agents in this horrid tranſaftion, 4: 
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The ſieges of Thionville and Liſle are conſpicuous 
circumſtances in the hiſtory of this campaign. The 
former is a ſmall but ſtrong fortreſs, and was en- 
truſted to the command of general Felix Wimpfen, 
whoſe reply to the ſummons of the Auſtrian general 
-was, '« You may deſtroy the fortreſs, and not leave 
one {tone upon another, but you cannot burn the 
ramparts.” It reſiſted during the whole campaign, 
and held in check a force which was ſaid to amount 
to twenty-eight thouſand men; and which in ſeveral 
ſucceſsful fallies the beſieged frequently harraſſed and 
diſtreſſed. The town was relieved by the general re- 
treat of the enemy; and the vittorious garriſon and 
commander received all the honours and applauſe 
which a grateful country could confer. + 44 
: The city of Liſle was threatened early in Septem- 
ber, and on the 23d the electors of the department of 
the north, who were aſſembled there, tranſmitted a 
public act to the legiſlative body, in which they ſwear, 
that © they would be buried under the ruins of the 
town, rather than abandon their poſt.” As the poſſeſ- 
ſion of this city was conſidered by the Auſtrians as of 
the utmoſt importance to their views, no expence was 
ſpared to effect its reduction. On the 29th the duke 
-of Saxe Teſchen, who was appointed by the court of 
Vienna on this important -command, ſummoned the 
town to ſurrender, on pain of being delivered up to 
the horrors of war. The anſwer of the council gene- 
ral of the commons was at once modeſt and ſpirited: 
« We have juſt renewed our oath to be faithful to 
the nation, and to maintain liberty and equality, or 
to die at our poſt. We will not perjure ourſelves.” 
-On that day the Auſtrian batteries began to play up- 
on the town, and were directed for upwards of a week 
to that quarter which was inhabited by the lower 
claſs of citizens. The principal motive for this pro- 
ceeding was evidently, that by diſtreſſing them in 
particular, they might be rendered mutinous and ſedi- 
tious, and induced to riſe ' upon the magiſtrates and 
commanders, in order to force them into a capitula- 
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tion. In this the enemy was diſappointed ; for on 
the contrary, inſpired with a degree of heroiſm pro- 
rtioned to their danger, theſe very citizens cauſed 
the keys of the city to be carried into the great {ſquare 
and hung up on the tree of liberty; and at the ſame 
time paſſed a reſolution, that whoever preſumed to 
remove them for the purpoſe of delivering up the ci- 
ty, ſhould be puniſhed with inſtant death. This ſpi- 
rited reſolution the citizens of Liſle ſupported with 
what ſhould always accompany true patriotiſm) or- 
er and diſcipline. They formed themſelves into ſe- 
veral companies, to each of which were aſſigned its 
proper functions and ſtation. Every precaution was 
taken to prevent miſchievous effects from the bom- 
bardment, and a number of women and children 
were conſtantly employed in knocking out the fu/es 
to prevent the exploſion. - The city, however, was 
ſoon reduced to a heap of ruins ; and the inhabitants 
were compelled to take up their reſidence in tempo- 
rary huts, or in vaults and cellars, which were form- 
ed into a kind of caſemates, by the immenſity of rub- 
biſh heaped upon them. The churches and public 
buildings were almoſt all deſtroyed ; but the valour, 
patriotiſm, and virtue of the inhabitants increaſed 
with their diſtreſs; and as ſoon as a family was dri- 
ven from its habitation by the devaſtations of the ar- 
tillery, .it was hoſpitably incorporated with another, 
To the 6th of October at noon the firing was inceſ- 
ſant; ſhells, red-hot balls, and every inſtrument of 
deſtruction, were ſhowered upon the devoted city. 
The Princeſs Chriſtina, ſiſter to the duke of Saxe 
Teſchen, with her whole court, attended to view the 
brilliant ſpectacle, and in the hope of enjoying the 
triumph of conqueſt. It is even ſaid, that the prin- 
ceſs herſelf applied the match to ſome of the engines 
of deſtruction. As the garriſon was too ſmall to waſte 
its force in ſallies, nothing of that kind was attempt- 
ed; but its courage and indefatigable aſſiduity are 
beyond encomiums: and marſhal Rualt, the com- 
mander, deſerves to be recorded with every mark of 
| "<0 reſpect 
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reſpect. It is computed that the Auſtrian batteries 
fired upwards of thirty thouſand red-hot balls and fix 
_ thouſand bombs upon the city, excluſive of the fire 
of one of the fineſt battering: trains that ever appear- 
ed in the field. [Notwithſtanding this, the loſs of 
lives was not great; {o formidable in appearance, and 
fo little deſtructive in reality, is artillery. The whole 
tofs of both garriſon and people did not exceed five 
hundred, three-fourths. of whom were women and 
children: | The Auſtrians had flattered themſelves 
with being able to maintain this poſt, ſnould they 
have ſucceeded in their plan for its reduction, not- 
withſtanding the retreat of the combined armies: but 
finding themſelves utterly deceived in their expeCtay 
tions, on the 7th and 8th of October they began to 
break up their camp, and the ſiege was raiſed. 
The arms of France, at this period, were vittori- 
dus in every quarter. The king of Sardinia had long 
been Yeaurded as hoſtile to the revolution. He had 
been among the - firſt to encourage and aſſiſt the emi- 
grants; he had acceded to the treaty of Pilnitz ; he had 
arreſted the French Ambaſſador on the frontiers, on 
retences allowed afterwards to be groundleſs; he 
had encreaſed his armaments in Savoy, and filled tbe 
fortreſs of Montmelian with troops; and after the af- 
fair of the 1oth of Auguſt he had held a congreſs of 
the foreign miniſters, to deliberate on a plan for invad- 
ing France. That plan was, however, deferred. It 
was upon theſe reaſons that the national aſſembly, on 
the 16th of September, declared war againſt the king 
of Sardinia; and about the goth general Monteſquieu 
entered the territories of Savoy. He deſcribes his 
march as * a triumph! He was every where received 
with joy, and troops flocked to his ſtandard from eve- 
ry part. A deputation from Chambery waited on 
him almoſt as foon as he paſſed the boundary, and on 
the 21ſt he procceded with a detachment to take pol- 
ſeſſion of that city. The municipality waited for him 
at the gate in their dreſs of ceremony to deliver up 
the keys; and teſtified, in warm terms, the eſteem in 
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which the people of Savoy held the French nation. 
At the Hotel de Ville he received the homage of all 
the citizens, and invited them all to an .entertain- 
ment he had prepared for the purpoſe. As a mark 
of conſidence, he left the Hotel de Ville in the cuſ- 
tody of their own town guards, a circumſtance which 
was received with every expreſſion of ſatisfaction by 
the citizens: after this the whole country of Savoy 
ſubmitted without reſiſtance. Ibo 

With another body of troops. general Anſelai 
(Who had been bred an eccleſiaſtic, but quitted the 
profeſſion for that of arms) croſſed the Var, and on 
the 29th of September, being ſupported by admiral 
Truguet with nine fail of the line, took poſſeſſion of 
Nice, which was evacuated by the Piedmonteſe gar. 
riſon on the appearance of the French. With the ci- 
ty of Nice, the fortreſs of Montalban; and Villa Fran- 
ca, and indeed the whole country of Nice, ſubmitte 
to the conquerors. General Anſelm on his firſt arri- 
val was extremely popular among the Piedmonteſe, 
and they appeared diſpoſed in every reſpett cordially 
to unite with the French republic. 
Whether from the imprudence of the general, how- 
ever, or from the want of diſcipline in the ſoldiers, it 
is not eaſy, to determine, but the groſſeſt exceſſes 
were ſoon after committed; the French name was dil; 
graced, and the nation rendered odious in that quar- 
ter. 'The conſequence was, that general Anſelm was 
diſmiſſed from his command, and afterwards commit- 
ted to priſon. 
An inſtance of ſeverity in admiral Truguet, which 
was indeed juſtified in ſome degree by the laws of war, 
and by a grols provocation, contributed allo to injure 
the popularity of the French in the territory of Sardi- 
nia. On the 23d of Ottober the admiral arrived inthe 
harbour of Onaglia, and having prepared a procla- 
mation, inviting the inhabitants to a union with the 
French nation, he ſent it by captain Duchayla,under. 
a flag of truce, to be preſented to the magiſtrates. 


The admiral followed the boat, which proceeded with. 
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the flag of truce alone, and ordered the other veſſels 
to keep ſtudiouſly at a diſtance from the ſhore. The 
people, at firſt, appeared to receive the boat with de- 
monſtrations of friendſhip; but at the moment cap- 
tain Duchayla was preparing to addreſs them at a 
{mall diſtance, they aſſailed it with a ſhower of muſ- 
ketry, by which the aid-de-camp of marſhal Lahouliere, 
who accompanied-captain Duchayla, two midſhipmen, 
and four ſeamen were killed, and the captain himſelf 
and adjutant-general Lacouverſiene, wounded. 
The magiſtrates affected to excuſe themſelves ; but 
their apology not proving ſatisfactory to the admiral, 
he prepared to take an ample and indeed a cruel re- 
venge. As ſoon as the boat was out of danger, he 
ordered his ſquadron to drop their anchors, and can- 
nonade the town—At the ſame time it was attacked 
by land by marſhal Lahouliere, and, being taken 
ſtorm was ſurrendered to a general plunder, and at- 
terwards ſet on fire in different places. 
To conclude our narrative of the operations of the 
ſouthern armies, it will be neceſſary to revert to ge- 
neral Monteſquieu, and to relate his tranſattions with 
the republic of Geneva. The conqueſt of Savoy by 
the French ſpread an inſtant alarm over the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, and the ariſtocratic faQtion in Geneva 
in 3 felt no inconſiderable portion of uneaſi- 
neſs.” From the other Swiſs cantons this party de- 
manded a garriſon of one thouſand fix hundred men, 
while a French party in the city were clamorous for 
placing the republic under the proteQtion of France. 
There appears ſome reaſon to ſuſpett that the execu- 
tive council of France were not indiſpoſed to take 
poſſeſſion of this flouriſhing republic; and with, or 
without reaſon (for the affair has never been ſatisfac- 
torily explained,) pretended to be offended by the 
admiſſion of the Swiſs garriſon. Monteſquieu, by 
their orders, preſented himſelf before the city. The 
ariſtocracy became immediately alarmed ; they ex- 
tended the olive branch to the French general, and 
the diſpute- was. terminated with apparent -equity, - 
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the one ſide, by the diſmiſſion of the Swiſs garriſon, 
and on the other, by the withdrawing of the French 
troops from the vicinity of the republic. | 
The democratic party in Paris could not eaſily for- 
give this conceſſion in their general. Montelquieu 
was ſuſpected, and even accuſed of having received 
a bribe; and ſoon. after, various charges of pecula- 
tion being exhibited againſt him, to ſave himſelf from 
deſtruction, or at leaſt from the humiliation and riſk 
of a trial, he left the army and eſcaped into Switzer- 
land. = | 
The conqueſts of Cuſtine in the circle of the Upper 
Rhine were not leſs brilliant than thoſe of his col- 
leagues. It was with conſiderable difficulty, from the 
badneſs of the roads, and the quantity of rain, that he 
could collett his army at Le the agth of Sep- 
tember. On that morning, however, he proceeded 
towards Spires, which he reached on the following 
day. He found the Auſtrians drawn up in order of 
battle before Spires, having on their right an emi- 
nence, which is above the gate that looks towards 
Worms, a ravine before them, and their left extend- 
ed among {ome gardens furrounded with thick hedges. 
In this poſition the general did not heſitate to attack 
them, and foon forced them to retreat within the 
walls of the city. Having tried for a ſhort time to 
force the gates with cannon, and perceiving the ar- 
dour of his troops, general Cuſtine propoſed to cut 
them down with axes; and the propoſal was eager- 
iy received by the ſoldiers. The gates were ſpee- 
ily demoliſhed, and the French ruſhed into the town 
with their uſual impetuoſity; but the enemy, who had 
taken poſſeſſion of all the adjacent houſes, commenc- 
ed a heavy and deſtructive "om upon them, almoſt as 
ſoon as they entered. Fortunately general Cuſtine 
had taken the precaution to place at the head of the 
columns. ſome howitzers and eight pounders, which 
enabled him to rally his troops, who were in ſome de- 
gree diſordered at firſt by the violence of the diſcharge 
of muſketry from the houſes, The Auſtrians had, 
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however, apparently no intention of maintaining their 
ground; they immediately retreated, and left Cuſti ne 
maſter of the city. The French on this occaſion took 
upwards of three thouſand priſoners, belades a great 
quantity of cannon, howitzers, '&c. 

The capture of Worms by M. — with a 
detachment from Cuſtine's army, immediately ſuc- 
ceeded that of Spires, and the movements of the French 
were ſo rapid, that the enemy had not found it poſſible 
to remove their ſtores; an immenſe quantity therefore 
of every kind was found in this place. M. Cuſtine 
laid the biſhop, the chapter, and the magiſtrates, un- 
der a heavy contribution: the loſs of the Auſtrians i in 
men was alſo conſiderable. 

On the 19th of October, in the midſt of ws rain, 
. Cuſtine by forced marches arrived before 
Mentz. The ftate of the fortreſſes was previouſly 
well known to him; and the garriſon amounted to 
about ſix thouſand men. On the 20th he ſummoned 
the - governor to ſurrender, who anſwered that he 
meant to defend the town, but requeſted till the 2 iſt 
to conſider. In the mean time the garriſon never 
ceaſed their fire; but to end it, M. Cuſtine again 
wrote to the governor; a capitulation was agreed up- 
on, the chief article of which was, that the garriſon 
ſhould not ſerve in the war for the ſpace of one year; 
and on the 21ſt the garviſon marched out. with * 
honours of war. | 

Frankfort fell into the hands of this . 
commander on the 23d of October. In conſequence 
of the protection and aſſiſtance which this city had 
granted to the emigrants, M. Cuſtine thought proper 
to impoſe on the magiſtrates a fine of one million five 
hundred thouſand florins; but on their repreſenta- 
tion he was afterwards induced to remit the five hun- 
dred thouſand. | 

The ſucceſſive capture of three places, of ſuch con- 
fiderable ſtrength and importance, in ſo ſhort a ſpace 
of time, is almoſt without example in the hiſtory of 


military affairs. The enlarged and ardent as 
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of the general would have penetrated to Coblentz, 
that noted receptacle of the enemies of French liber- 
ty : in this daring projett, he complained that he had 
been diſappointed by the tardineſs and inaQtivity of 
Kellermann. He wiſhed that general to paſs the 
Sarre and the Moſelle, directly to Treves and Cob- 
lentz, and to leave a ſmall party to watch the motions 
of the Pruſſians in their retreat. Kellermann howe- 
ver vindicated himſelf by ſtating, that after Dumou- 
rier left him, he had no more than fifteen thouſand 
men under his command, and Valence not more than 
fourteen thouſand : the Pruſſians amounted to up- 
wards of fifty-five thouſand men, and conſequently he 
was neither able to penetrate ſuch a body, nor did he 
think it ſafe to leave the French territory open to 
their incurſions. 

The general diſappointed in this favourite meaſure, 
ſtill proceeded to extend his conquelts in the domini- 
ons of the prince of Heſſe. By the union of the 
Pruſſians with the Heſſians and Auſtrians, however, a 


. check was put upon his career before the termination 


of the campaign. On the ſecond of December the 
Pruſſians appeared before Frankfort, the gates of 
which were treacheroufly opened by ſome of the 
populace. Moſt of the French garriſon, to the 
amount of one thouſand three hundred, were maſla- 
cred, and ſeveral, who had been taken priſoners, 
were ſent the next day to Mentz with their hands cut 
off: this-diabolical action was committed by Heſſians 
in the diſguiſe of peaſants. After the ſurrender. of 
the city, a ſmart action took place between the two 
armies, in which that of the Pruſſians amounted to 
fifty thouſand, and Cuſtine's to only twenty-three 
thouſand. The French however maintained their 
ground from one o'clock till three, when they retired 
to a wood, whence they were able to annoy their ad- 
verſaries, and to keep them in check. 

Perhaps the whole hiſtory of mankind ſcarcely in- 
<<ludes a picture ſo ſtriking, of the ſurpriſing effects 
reſulting from the enthuſiaſm of liberty, as the ſtate 
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of France at this moment preſented. Attuated by 
this ſpirit, the haſty levies of undiſciplined peaſants 
were at once converted into regular armies, Battali- 
ons, compoſed chiefly of beardleſs boys, chaſed from 
the field the diſciplined legions of Germany and Pruſ- 
ha ; and though checked by no military ſyſtem, no 
code of war, no regularly appointed authority, this 
principle alone was ſufficient to retain them in order 
and ſubordination, Even the female ſex partook in 
the general patriotiſm, and many of them proved 
equal in courage and conduct to the braveſt of 
ours. Not only the ſiſter of general Anſelm, and the 
two miſs Fernigs, who ſerved as aids de camp to ge- 
neral Dumourier, but many others of the French wo- 
meg, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the moſt heroic ex- 
ertions; and even the artillery was frequently ſerved 
by female patriots, who, regardleſs of natural or ha- 
bitual weakneſs and imbecility, by their ſpirit and ac- 
tivity compenſated for the want of that force and vi- 
gour which has hitherto been excluſively attributed 
to men, : | 2 21 * 


CHAP. IX. 


, roceedings of the French legiſlature—Decree concern- 
ing divorces cenſured—Meeting of the national con- 
vention — Its character —Abolition of royalty—Decrees 
relative to the eſlabliſi ment of a republic on the baſis 
N equality—Propojal of Manuel for aboliſhing reli- 
zious eſtabliſhments rejected with contempt—Abolition 
of the titles of — and Madame Diſſolution 
of the tribunals Incorporation of Savoy with the re- 
public of France Ill treatment of the general. Con- 
vention divided into faftions—Accuſation of Robe- 
ſpierre and Marat—Decree againſt the emigrants— 


Decree of fraternity—Viftorious career of — 
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Alion at Boſſu—Battle of Gemappe—Capture of 

- Mons—Attion at Anderlecht—Truumphant entry of 
Dumourier into Bruſſels Reduction of Tournay, Ma- 

inet, Ghent, Antwerp, Louvain, and Namur— Inva- 
fon of Liege—Attion near Tirlemont—Conqueſt of 
Liege—Subſequent diſtreſſes of the French army. 


| HILE the French, as patriots and ſoldiers, 
| muſt attract the admiration of the hiſtorian, 
their inability and weakneſs as legiſtators cannot fail 
equally to excite his contempt and ſurpriſe. One of 
the laſt acts of the legiſlative affembly calls for the 
reprobation of every man who has a regard to good 
morals or focial order. It was to legalize adultery, 
to authorize a community of women, by a law which 
enabled the ordinary tribunals to pronounce a ſen- 
tence of divorce between any married couple, not 
only on mutual agreement, but on the application of 
either party, alledging ſimply as a cauſe, incompati- 
bility of humour or character. The female children 
were directed by this decree, to be entirely confided 
to the care of the mother, as well as the males to the 


age of ſeven years, when the latter were again to be 


re- committed to the fuperintendance of the father: 
provided only, that by mutual agreement any other 
arrangement might take place with reſpe& to the diſ- 
poſal of the children; or arbitrators might be choſen 
from the neareſt of kin to determine on the ſubjeQ. 
The parents were to contribute equally, however, to 
the maintenance of the children, in proportion to 
their property, whether under the care of the father 
or mother, Family arbitrators were to be choſen to 
direct with reſpett to the partition of the propertv, or 
the alimentary penſion to be allowed to the party di- 
vorced. Neither of the parties could contract a new 
marriage for the ſpace of one year. 

The confuſion, the litigation, the domeſtic contefts 
and the fatal jealoufies that ſuch an arrangement 
muſt produce in families, might have been ſufficient 
to deter men of any information or judgment from ſo 
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pernicious a meaſure; but theſe are ſmall evils in 
compariſon with the perverſion of the moral princi- 
ple, which muſt neceſſarily enſue, the effeminate, 
luxurious and profligate habits, that muſt follow this 
unreſtrained gratification of the animal propenſities. 
Men converlant in hiſtory might have known that the 
law of polygamy has enervated the whole Muſſulman 
empire; has rendered its ſubjetts incapable of virtue 
or liberty ; and that this very law of divorces was the 
immediate cauſe of the overthrow of the republic of 
Rome. ; | 
We have already intimated how inferior this aſſem- 
bly was in character and ability to that which it ſuc- 
ceeded. Its characteriſtic, however, was rather weak- 
nels than diſhoneſty. The majority was undoubted- 
ly compoſed of men who meant well to their coun- 
try; but unfortunately, by the intrigues of the Jaco- 
bins, the influence of the Paris mob, and the aQi- 
vity of the republicans themſelves, a ſmall fattion of 
anarchiſts and levellers became in the end the ruling 
party. Had the aſſembly in time taken the decifive 
ſtep to decree the removal of the king and the legiſla- 
ture from the fattious metropolis, they might {till 
have continued their labours with profit to their 
country, and with honour to themſelves. After the 
fatal 10th of Auguſt, the legiſlature ated entirely 
under the controul of the populace. The galleries, 
and not the benches, decided every queſtion. Vau- 
blanc, Dumas, and all thoſe who united integrity 
with reſpectability of charadter and coolneſs of un- 
derſtanding, were ſilenced or expelled, and the ſuſ- 
penſion of the king was followed by a ſuſpenſion of 

the whole collective wiſdom of the nation. 
On the aoth of September, the Convention met; 
but if there was reaſon to complain that the legiſla- 
tive aſſembly was inferior in reſpeQability to their 
predeceſſors, it was with grief and apprehenſion that 
men of ſenſe and reflection obſerved the national 
convention compoſed of the refuſe of both. Petion, 
Robeſpierre, and a few of the moſt violent and leaſt 
6 reſpectable 
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reſpeftable of the conſtituent aſſembly, were re- cho- 
ſen on this occaſion; and Danton, Chabot, Merlin, 
and others equally without property, rank, or cha- 
rater, were ſelected from the preſent legiſlature. 
Foreigners were invited to become repreſentatives of 
France, and unfortunately they were invited, not 
for the extent of their abilities, nor for the reputa+ 
tion of integrity, but becauſe they had been foremoſt 
in the career of republicaniſm, and becauſe they had 
diſclaimed every title to moderation or judgment in 
their opinions on the ſcience of government. The 
celebrated Thomas Paine was invited from England 
to repreſent one department; and a Pruſſian of the 
name of Cloots, a wretched maniac, whom the hu- 
manity of this country would have charitably provi- 
ded with medical aid in the cells of Bethlehem, was 
choſen to repreſent another. The department of Pa- 
ris was, however, firſt in infamy upon this, as upon 
every other occaſion, There the proſtituted duke of 
Orleans (now diſtinguiſhed by the almoſt ludicrous 
title of Egalité) was united with the infamous incen- 
diary and affaffin Marat, with the painter David, and 
with Legendre, who is literally by profeſſion a 
butcher. Actors, news-writers, and men from at 
moſt the loweſt ranks and ſtations, were mingled with 
the degraded remnants of the ci-devant nobleſſe, and 
with ſuch of the clergy as had ſufficient laxity of prin- 
ciple to diſavow their engagements with the head of 
their church, Juſtice obliges us to confeſs, that this 
heterogeneous maſs included ſome men reſpettable 
for their talents, and fome unimpeached as to their 
Integrity. The brilliancy of Condorcet as a writer, 
does not however compenſate for his evident inexpe- 
rience and imbecility as a ſtateſman ; nor do the me- 
taphyſical talents of the abbe Sieyes appear very hap- 
pily adapted to the practical purpoſes of political life: 

From a body of men thus collected together in a 
moment of political ferment, but little of wiſdom; 
little of unanimity, little of moderation could be ex- 


petted, Their firſt movements were violent, haſty, 


and 
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and without deliberation; they ſoon divided into 
fattions, and diſgraced the very name of a legiſlature, 


by altercation, abuſe, and even-manual conteſt. At 


their firſt meeting, M. Petion was elected preſident ; 
M. Condorcet, vice-preſident ; and M. M. Camus, 
Vergniaud, Briſſot, Laſource, and Rabaud, ſecre- 
In order to preſerve government and peace, the 
convention proceeded to declare, * that thoſe laws 
which were not abrogated, and thoſe powers which 
have not been ſuſpended, ſhould be proviſionally pre- 
ſerved and ſupported ; and that the taxes ſhould be 
colletted as formerly.” | | 

This buſineſs was ſcarcely. terminated, when M. 
Collot d'Herbois, who had been formerly an attor, 
appeared upon the tribune, and reminded the aſſem- 
bly, © that there was one declaration which could not 
for a moment be deferred—viz. the eternal abolition 
of royalty in France.” It was in vain that M. Bazire 
and other members intreated the convention to pro- 
ceed with more dignity and deliberation in ſo im- 
portant a queſtion; it was in vain they urged the ne- 
ceſſity of giving it at leaſt the ſanction of a diſcuſhon. 
Ihe abolition of royalty was voted by acclamation, 
and the houſe adjourned. | : 

On the following day a ſeries of decrees were paſ- 
ſed, confirming this reſolution. All public ads were 
to be dated“ The firſt year of the French republic.” 
The ſtate ſeal was to bear the inſcription of the 
French republic. All citizens were declared eligible 
to all vacant places; and even the judges might be 
elected from among the ordinary citizens. The diſ- 
tinction eſtabliſhed by the conſtituent aſſembly be- 
tween attive and paſlive citizens, was aboliſhed. 

In the courle of the ſucceeding fittings, the con- 
vention reſolved, « that the French republic no lon- 
ger acknowledges princes; that therefore the rentes 


appanageres ſhould: be alſo ſupprefied.” The word 


republic“ was allo ordered to be ſubſtituted in the 


. oaths 
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oaths and other public acts, in the place of the word 
© nation.” | | | X | 

On the 27th of September, the penſions granted 
by the conſtituent aſſembly to the ejetted clergy were 


ordered to ceaſe, with an exception in favour of thoſe 


above fifty years of age, whoſe penſions however were 
not to exceed one thouſand livres (g3ol.) per annum. 
On this occaſion, M. Manuel roſe to propole, that, as 
royalty was aboliſhed, the order of prieſts, and all 
religious eſtabliſhments, ſhould be aboliſhed along 
with it. We mult report it to the honour of the con- 
vention, that his propoſal was heard with murmurs, 
and rejected with diſdain. | 

The rage of republicaniſm was carried at this peri- 
od to an unexampled excels of folly. With a pueri- 
lity diſgraceful to a nation, the innocent and undiſ- 
criminating titles of Monſieur and Madame were re- 
linquiſhed, and the awkward phraſeology of « Citi- 
zen” ſubſtituted in their ſtead. The croſſes of St. 
Louis, which had been given to the knights of that 
order, were ordered to be-ſurrendered to the ſtate, 
not as patriotic donations, but as a reſtitution. The 
ſudden diſſolution of the judicial boards was a more 
ſerious meaſure, and appeared ſo dangerous and raſh 
to all perſons in the leaſt accuſtomed to order and 
government, that even Thomas Paine, who by his ad- 
verſaries has been termed an anarchiſt in principle, 
deprecated the haſty adoption of the decree, and in- 
treated that the tribunals might be gradually changed, 
inſtead of releaſing the nation at .once, though for a 
ſhort period, from the ſalutary reſtraints of law. 

The conqueſt of Savoy afforded a temptation 
which the convention was not poſſeſſed of wiſdom or 
fortitude to reſiſt. Contrary to all their former pro- 
feſſions of a difintereſted zeal for the liberties of man- 
kind, this injudicious and feeble afſembly, converted 
it into an eighty- fourth department, and thus, by one 
falſe ſtep loſt the confidence of Europe, and afforded 
a precedent for future decrees, which neatly proved 
fatal to the liberty and independence of F R 
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The decree which renounced conqueſt, and which li- 
mitted the operations of war to the ſimple principle of 
ſelf· defence, was worthy of an enlightened age and 
an enlightened people, and will be ever recorded to 
the honor of that body which enacted ſo juſt and po- 
litic a law. To depart from that principle degraded 
a free people to the level of deſpotic ſtates, and was 
at once the fulleſt proof of the diſhoneſty or the weak- 
neſs of the national convention. tl rs 
The incapacity of the convention, even to conduct 
the common buſineſs of a nation, was alſo ſoon evin- 
ced by their ungrateful and unworthy treatment of 
their generals and commanders. La Fayette, it 
might be fairly ſaid, had forfeited. their confidence by 
adopting and avowing principles diametrically oppo- 
ſite to thoſe on which they thought proper to found 
the new edifice of government. But againſt Luck- 
ner there was no ſpecific charge; Yet Luckner was 
denounced as an enemy to the country; the moſt at- 
trocious falſehoods were afferted concerning him; 
and finally,-he was diſmiſſed the ſervice. General 
Dillon had agreed to an armiſtice with the prince of 
Heſſe, at a criſis when theſe incompetent legiſlators 
(the majority of whom were totally ignorant of the 
art of war, and could not be acquainted with the par- 
ticular ſituation of M. Dillon) choſe to believe that 
he might have made priſoners of the Heſſians: for 
this he was denounced and accuſed, though he af- 
terwards had ſufficient addreſs to procure a reverſal of 
the decree. ' General Monteſquieu was one day diſ- 
miſſed from his command, and the next he was rein- 
lated in it. In a word, ſuch was their abſurd con- 
duct, that they ſcarcely left the republic a general 
capable of commanding its armies; or an officer whom 
they could truſt. - Great care ought to be obſerved in 
inveſting an individual with the chief command; but 
when it is entruſted to him, a conſiderable ſhare of 
confidence ſhould always accompany it. No man 
will riſk his life, bis happineſs, his reputation, with- 


out the proſpet&t of a brillant reward: and if, _ 
by the 
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the moſt meritorious ſervices, a military charac- 
ter is to experience nothing but ingratitude, and de- 
traction, his views will ſoon be turned in an oppo- 
lite direction to that of patriotiſm ; they will ſoon be 
directed to ſelf preſervation and private emolument, 
and he will think. rather of ſecuring a comfortable re- 
treat than of expoſing himſelf in a conteſt where he 
has every thing to loſe and nothing to gain. 

The convention was ſcarcely aſſembled, when its 
peace was diſturbed by the appearance of factions, 
the. molt diſaſtrous to the country. On the 26th of 
September, Laſource denounced Robeſpierre and 
Marat as aſpiring to the dictatorſhip, and they were 
at the ſame time charged, and upon apparently not 
the worſt grounds, with being indirectly at — len 
cerned in the horrid maſlacres on the 2d and gd of 
September. It ſhould be mentioned, to the honour 
of the convention, that a committee was appointed to 
enquire into the facts relative to the maſſacres; but 
unfortunately the predominant influence of the Pari- 
ſian mob deterred them from proſecuting the enquiry 
as ſtrict juſtice demanded. 

The miniſter of juſtice, Danton, gave in his reſig- 
nation on being elected a member of the convention. 
Roland requeſted permiſſion to do the ſame, but re- 
tained his office for ſome time longer, at the requeſt 
of the convention. The ſtatement of the finances by 
the miniſter, Claviere, was clear and able. He re- 
commended œconomy in the various departments, 
and with an honourable attention to the morals of the 
people, reprobated lotteries. 

The war miniſter, Servan, ſoon after reſigned, and 
was ſucceeded by Pache. 

It would be an abuſe of time, to detail debates 
which were productive of no permanent effe&, or to 
regiſter decrees too inſignificant to be remembered. 
Thoſe which were enacted againſt the emigrants are 
of more importance. On the gth of October it was 
decreed, © That all emigrants taken in arms ſhould 
be put to death twenty-four bours after they had been 

" . declared 
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declared guilty by a military committee; and that all 
foreigners, who, ſince the 14th of July, 1789, had 
quitted the ſervice of France, and entered into that 
of the enemy, ſhould be confidered as armed emi- 
grants.” The ſeverity of this decree, was however 
exceeded by that of the 12th of November, which 
extended the penalties of death to what they termed 
reputed emigrants, or thoſe not immediately engaged 
in hoſtilities. | 

By a further decree of the 27th, thofe unfortunate 
emigrants, who had returned, in the hope of finding 
pardon and relief in the boſom of their country, were 
ordered to depart in twenty-four hours, and the pe- 
nalty of death was awarded againſt ſuch as ſhould fail 
inſtantly to obey. Whatever apologies may be urged 
from the peculiar and critical fituation of France, in 
ſavour of theſe decrees, they will ſcarcely be ſuch as 
completely to ſatisfy the friends of freedom. The 
confeflors of liberty, like the martyrs of chriſtianity, 
ſhould be rather prepared to ſuffer than to commit 
injuſtice. They thould never permit a principle to 
be violated; and as their only object, their only plea 
is the happineſs of mankind, that happineſs ſhould 
nat be invaded in a fingle inftance, if poſſible, by 
_ themſelves. The enemies of Gallic liberty have for- 
eed a conſtruction upon this condutt which we ſhould 
be forry to admit, and have not ſcrupled to aſſert, 
that the property of the emigrants was the bait that 
{ſeduced the convention to — too extenſive a de- 
Bnition of the offence. No— Let us rather hope, 
that the decree was the reſult of haſty reſentment and 
temporary alarm. That a more enlighted legiſlature 
will, at a time when this alarm no longer exiſts, re- 
duce its rigour, and receive with tenderneſs thoſe in- 
offenſive exiles, whoſe apprehenſions, or whoſe prin- 
ciples, removed them from their country, but whoſe 
offences are merely of a negative nature. 
Another decree it is neceſſary to notice, as it has 
excited more attention than almoſt any other pro- 
ceedings of the national convention, and has . 
27 . oy made 
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made them more enemies in' foreign countries, than 


any meaſure which they could have adopted. We 


allude to the decree of fraternity of the 19th of No- 
vember. The circumſtance, in which this imprudent 
reſolution originated, was an inſurrection in the bail- 
liwick of Darmſtadt, in the' territories of the duke of 
Deux Ponts, at that period at war with the French 
nation. The people, headed by the magiſtrates and 
principal inhabitants of the diſtrict, had declared their 
wiſhes to be united to France, and ſolicited her pro- 
tection againſt their former maſter. To have acceded 
to the requeſt, would have been acting agreeably to 
the law and practice of nations; but with their uſual 
enthuſiaſm; and without deliberation, the conven- 
tion, or rather the galleries, paſſed by acclamation a 
decree in the following terms: 

% The national convention declare, in the name of 
the French nation, that they will grant fraternity and 
aſſiſtance to all thoſe people who wiſh to procure h- 
berty ; and they charge the executive power to ſend 
orders to the generals, to give aſſiſtance to ſuch peo- 
ple as have ſuffered, or are now ſuffering in the cauſe 
of liberty.“ 

A haſty error is not eaſily explained, and it was 
ſcarcely poſſible to maintain a ſhadow of conſiſtency, 
and yet to explain this decree in ſuch a manner as 
not to give offence to the neutral powers. The at- 
tempts to excuſe it, have been, if poſſible, more 
awkward and abſurd than the decree itſelf; they 
ſerve only to ſhew that the convention were, in reali- 
ty, aſhamed of their own act, but had not the manli- 
nels to extricate themſelves from the difficulty by a 
direct repeal. 

That almoſt every government (and deſpotic 
vernments more particularly) do actually take advan- 
tage of the diſquietudes and inſurrections of the peo- 
ple in other ſtates, in plain terms do fraternize them, 
is a truth that cannot be denied; but it is only the 
circumſtances of the caſe that can determine a free 
ſtate in the adoption of ſuch a meaſure. A general 
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law upon the ſubje& was, therefore the groſſeſt of ab- 
ſurdities, and was liable to be, as it in fact has been, 
miſconſtrued. It was no leſs than a direlidtion of 
their own principles, a folly of the moſt enormous 
kind; while the French people was ſuffering from the 
mis principle of foreign nations preſuming to re- 


gulate its domeſtic concerns, to countenance the in- 
terference by its own example W Vr 
When we cenſure theſe proceedings—are we the 
enemies of Liberty or of France? No! the cauſe of 
Liberty is (ſacred in our eſtimation ; but we can make 
a diſtinction between the cauſe itſelf, and the means 
which have been erroneouſly employed to promote 
it: the former is unimpeachable; the latter have 
been frequently deſerving of cenſure. We wiſh ſin- 


_ cerely, as Britons and as men, to ſee a free govern- 


ment eſtabliſhed in France. We execrate the league 
which has been formed againſt her independence; in 
an intereſted view we regard that independence as 
eſſential to the balance of Europe, and as the beſt 
barrier to this iſland againſt the ambition of con- 
tinental powers. But we lee with regret, in this in- 
ſtance, that it is not the heroiſm of a people that will 
ſave the country ; but that wiſdom in council is even 
more wanted than valour in the field. 

" Notwithſtanding the diſſolution of all regular go- 
vernment ſince the 10th of Auguſt, the country of 
France was in general more tranquil than could be 
expected in a ſeaſon of anarchy. Happily the great- 
eſt atrocities were confined to the vicinity of the me- 
tropolis; we cannot, however, omit mentioning, that 
in ſome inſtances the ſoldiery conducted themſelves 
in a diforderly and ferocious manner. On the gth of 
October the firſt diviſion of the national Gendarme- 
rie arrived at Cambray; and they ſcarcely arrived be- 
fore they proceeded to the priſons, and ſet at liberty 
all who were confined, except Canone d'Hercique, 
who was charged with a robbery; the ſecond diviſion 
however, who arrived on the 10th, beheaded him. 


The officers of the ſecond battalion of n 
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who were in garriſon in the citadel, cauſed the gates 
to be ſhut, to prevent a communication with the ſol- 
diers of the Gendarmerie; but the ſecond lieutenant, 
Beſambre, who was one of the moſt active in endea- 
vouring to confine them to their duty, fell a victim 
to their fury. He was accuſed by his own ſoldiers to 
the Gendarmerie, who dragged bim along the eſpla- 
nade, and after ſtabbing him in ſeveral places, cut off 
his head, as well as that of a Capt. Le Gros, of the 
fixth ſquadron of cavalry. A general inſurrection 
immediately ſucceeded, nor was it quelled without 
the moſt ſtrenuous exertions, in the courſe of which 
the patriotic mayor incurred the moſt imminent 
danger. 

Me turn with ſome ſatisfaction from the debates of 
the convention, and the ferocity of the populace, to 
the brilliant triumphs of Dumourier, and the humi- 
liation of thoſe defpotic powers who were certainly in 
no ſmall degree authors of the calamities of France. 
Our pleaſure would have been more complete, had 


theſe efforts ſucceeded in ſecuring the real liberties 
of the nation, and the bleſſings of a juſt and equal 


government. But what the ability of the general and 
the courage of the people achieved, the folly and 
wickedneſs of the convention unfortunately rendered 
nugatory and abortive. 

On the 12th of Ottober, general Dumourier re- 
paired to Paris to concert meaſures for the winter 
campaign, and after a ſtay of only four days, he re- 
turned to the army to make the neceſſary arrange- 
ments, and to prepare for entering the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands. From the period when the fiege of Liſle 
was raiſed, the Auſtrians had continued to retire be- 
fore the victorious French. Within their own ter- 
ritories, however, they determined to make a ſerious 
ſtand, and there they began to colle& their ſcattered 
forces. The firſt reſiſtance which Dumourier expe- 
rienced, was at the village of Boſſu, which is fitua- - 
ted about a league from the fince celebrated poſt of 
Gemappe. At this place the general repreſents the 
9280 * enemy 
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enemy to have taken an excellent poſition; but they 
were unable to withſtand the excellence of the French 
artillery, and the ardour of the dragoons. The Aul-, 
trians were in number from eight to ten thouſand; 
and they had one hundred and fifty killed, and two 
hundred taken priſoners : the French loſt only twen- 
ty. This action took place on the 4th of November, 
and the Auſtrians were ſo little in expeQtation of an 
attack, at that time, that the officers had juſt prepared 
a very ſplendid banqyet, which the French arrived 
Juſt time to take poſſeſſion of. | | 
From Boſſu Dumourier proceeded, early the next 
morning, towards Mons, and ſoon came in fight of 
the enemy, ſtrongly poſted on the heights of Gemappe. 
Their right was covered by the village of that name, 
and by the river; and their left by thick woods. 
Three rows of fortifications were obſerved one above 
another like the ſeats of an amphitheatre, upon which 
were mounted nearly one hundred pieces of cannon. 
Had the general therefore truſted to his artillery in 
this engagement, the advantage of the ground was ſo 
infinitely in favour of the enemy, that he muſt proba- 
bly bave been defeated... Here the enthuſiaſm of the 
French character proved an, excellent auxiliary to 
the ſkill of the general. The army, which was prin- 
cipally compoſed of young men, had been long ambi- 
tigus of a cloſe engagement. The general ſecretly 
favourcd the deſign, but he reſtrained their ardour on- 
ly in the hope of increaſing it. | 

The French paſſed the night within fight of their 
adverſaries. At ſeven in the morning of the 6th, a 
very heavy caynonade commenced, on both ſides, and 
continued till ten without much efftett on the part of 
the French, which confirmed the general in his ſen- 
timents with reſpe& to the mode of attack which it 
would be proper to purſue. As he went along the 
bottom of the line, the troops teſtified the utmoſt im- 
_ patience to charge the enemy with their bayonets. 
The general however contented himſelf with order- 
ing colonel Thuvenot, adjutant general, to attack the 
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village of Carignon (which was neceſſary to enable 
him to aſſail Gemappe on that fide), and at the fame 
time approaching the batteries, to produce greater 
effect. 8 

At noon the French general determined on a cloſe 
attack. The number of the French who formed for 
this purpoſe amounted to about thirty thouſand, and 
the Aufrizne are computed at the loweſt to have been 
upward of ee thouſand, three thouſand of 
which were cavalry. The right wing of the French, 
conſiſting of the van guard, was commanded by gene- 
rals Bournonville and Dampierre ; and the centre by 
generals Egalite, Stetenboffe, Deſporets, and Drouet. 
The infantry formed almoſt inſtantaneouſly, and the 


general preſenting himſelf in the front of the line, the 


muſic, by a ſignal previouſly appointed, began to play 
the celebrated Marſeillois ſong. The ſoldiers, thus 
encouraged, ruſhed impetuouſly on with ſhouts of 
« Vive la nation!” and joining in the chorus of their 
favourite tune. The firſt line of redoubts was in- 
ſtantly carried. The cavalry of the enemy however 
advancing at this criſis, with a view of flanking the 
French, the general diſpatched young Egalite to re- 
E this attack, and ſupported him moſt opportunely 
y a detachment of chaſſeurs and huſſars. At the 
ſame moment ſome diſorder appearing in Bournon- 
yille's cavalry, general Dumourier rallied them him- 
ſelf, and in the mean time the left wing, which con- 
liſted chiefly. of the Belgian volunteers, had obtained 
poſleſhon of Gemappe, and the centre carried the ſe- 
cond line of redoubts. | | 
After a ſhort reſiſtance on the heights, the enemy, 
at about two o'clock, retreated with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation and diſorder to Mons. The French in this 
engagement experienced the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance 
from the Hungarians, through whoſe ranks they 
could only force their way by cutting down their op- 
onents. The loſs of both parties in this action has 
een differently eſtimated. It muſt have been great, 
for there has ſeldom been a field more obſtinately 
| — conteſted; 
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conteſted; that of the Auſtrians muſt have exceeded 
the loſs of the French, ſince an enemy who flies in 
the early part of the day always ſuffers conſiderably ; 
but Dumourier probably over-rated their loſs in kill- 
ed and wounded when he ſtated it at four thouſand, 
as he eſtimates his own at only nine hundred: and 


the loſs muſt have been more equal. 


The buſineſs of this day ſerved to inſpire the Auſ- 
trians with the ſame reſpectable opinion of French 
valour, which was entertained previouſly and acknow- 
ledged by the duke of Brunſwick. Some ſignal afts 
of courage were performed. The young general 
Egalite acquired much reputation; and ſuch was the 
enthuſiaſm of all ranks, that Baptiſte, Dumourier's 
valet-de-chambre, rallied and brought up to the 
charge a regiment of dragoons and two battalions of 
national guards, who had been repulſed. 

The victory of Gemappe was deciſive as to the fate 
of the Netherlands. The general inſtantly ſummoned 
the city of Mons, which on the ſucceeding mo 


ſurrendered, and was taken poſſeſſion of by genera 


Bournonville. From Mons Dumourier proceeded to 
Bruſſels, which he entered on the 14th of November. 
On the heights of Anderlecht, adjoining to the city, 
the rear of the enemy, amounting to about ten thou- 
fand men, commanded by the prince de Wirtemberg, 
affected to make a ſtand, but it was probably only in- 
tended to favour the retreat of the governors and ci- 
vil authorities from Bruſſels. After a conteſt of fix 
hours, in the courſe of which, the French general aſ- 
ſerts, an immenſe number of the enemy were killed, 
the Auſtrians followed their main army, and the gene- 
ral entered Bruſſels in triumph. The moderation and 
wiſdom of Dumourier was equal in every reſpett to 
his military excellence. He informed the citizens, 
that it was his intention carefully to abſtain from in- 
terfering in the internal government of the country. 
A provifional legiſlative aſſembly was choſen, among 
whom were the duc d'Urſel, baron Walkiers, and 
other diſtinguiſhed patriots,—It would have been 
LEI — Happy 
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bappy for France, as well as the Netherlands, if the 
ſame ſyſtem of moderation had. continued to prevail. 

It is a ſingular fact that general Dumourier had 
promiſed the French miniſtry that he would keep his 
Chriſtmas at Bruſſels. This aſſertion, which was real- 
ly founded on an actual knowledge of the ſtate of 
ho enemy, but was at the moment regarded as the 
extravagant boaſt of a vain-glorious man, was more 
than realized, for he anticipated the performance of 
his engagement by five weeks. 

While theſe affairs were tranſacting, Tournay, Ma- 
lines, Ghent, and Antwerp, opened · their gates to ge- 
neral Labourdonnaye. Louvain and Namur, after a 
faint reſiſtance by the Auſtrian general, Beaulieu, were 
taken by general Valence; Oſtend was entered by the 
French fleet on the 15th of November; the citadels of 
Antwerp and Namur reſiſted for a ſhort time, but 
the former capitulated on the 28th of November to 
general Miranda, and the latter on the ſecond of De- 


cember to general Valence: in a word, the whole of 


the Auſtrian Netherlands, Luxemburg only excepted, 
were ſubjected to the victorious arms of France be- 
fore the concluſion of the year. Wet 

On the 18th of November, general Dumourier re- 
eeived a flag of truce from the prince de Saxe Teſ- 
chen, conveying a propoſal on the part of general 


Clairfait for a ſuſpenſion of arms during the remain- 


der of the winter ſeaſon. To have acceded to this 
propoſal, and to have diſbanded a part of the army, 
and put the reſt into winter quarters, would have 
been wiſe conduct in the French, and was that which 
there 1s reaſon to think the inclinations of the gene- 
ral would have led him to purſue. He however re- 
turned a verbal anſwer, * that he could only ſend 
general Clairfait's letter to the executive council of 
the republic, and in the mean time ſhould continu 
the operations of the campaign.” | 2) 
As it is probable that the determination of the ex- 
ecutive council was in favour of a winter campaign, 
the active genius of Dumourier loſt no time in fol- 
Y lowing 
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up his ſucceſſes, and purſued the flying enemy into 
the territory of Liege. On the 21ſt of November he 
proceeded grith an advanced guard of five thoufand 
men to Tirlemont, where the whole of the enemy's 
army was encamped behind the city, with an advanced 
guard of three or four thouſand men, on the heights 
of Cumptich. He attacked with his irreſiſtible artil- 
tery this advanced guard, which was reinforced by 
five thouſand men, but undertook nothing. At 
break of day on the 22d, the whole of the Auſtrians 
decamped from Tirlemont, after having loſt in this 
action not leſs than four hundred of their beſt troops. 
General Dumourier halted only one day at Tirle- 
mont, and on the 27th overtook again, almoſt at the 
gates of Liege, the rear guard of the Imperialiſts, 
amounting. to twelve thouſand men, and com- 
manded by general Staray. The French, drove 
them ſucceſſively from ſix villages, and at laſt from 
an entrenchment. The conflict laſted ten hours, 
in which the Auſtrians loſt their general Staray, an 
immenſe train of artillery, and five or fix. hundred 
men killed and wounded, befides innumerable priſon- 
ers and deſerters. On the following day the French 
general entered Liege. | 
Such was the triumphant career of this extraordina- 
man—a career which, as is aſſerted by the general, 
was only arreſted by the treachery of the. Jacobin par- 
ty in Paris. His firſt victories, he oblerves, were 
ſcarcely: announced, before he was publicly ſlandered 
and abuſed in the convention, by the unprincipled fac- 
tion of Marat and Robeſpierre. Under the influ- 
ence of this party, he ſuppoſes the war miniſter Pache 
to have atted ; and every criminal means, he aſſerts, 
was put in practice to diſtreſs and haraſs the gallant: 
ſoldiers of Liberty. While immenſe ſums were vo- 
ted by the convention, the army was deſtitute of eve- 
ry neceſlary of life. Unprovided of mattreſſes or co- 
verlets, or even of ſtraw to repole on, theſe brave 
men, in a rainy and inclement winter, were compel- 


led to fleep upon the wet ground ; and ſome of them, 
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to avoid the evils which muſt be conſequent from ſuch 
a fituation, actually laſhed themſelves to the trunks 
of trees, and ſlept in a ſtanding poſition. The ſoldi- 
ers were almoſt literally naked, without coats, without 
ſhoes; and their arms were deſtroyed for want of 
cloaks to cover them from the wet, The conſequence 
was, that numbers of them periſhed, and ſtill greater 
numbers deſerted and returned home. The gene- 
ral's own. words are ſtrong —< To retard and cruſh 
my ſucceſſes,” ſays he, „the miniſter Pache, ſup- 
ported by the criminal fattion to whom all our evils 
are to be aſcribed, ſuffered the victorious army to 
want every thing, and ſucceeded in diſbanding it by 
famine and nakedneſs. The conſequence was, that 
more than fifteen thouſand men were in the hoſpitals, 
more than twenty-five thouſand: deſerted through mi- 
ſery and diſguſt, and upwards of ten thouſand horſes 
died of hunger. | | 
If this ſtatement be juſt, it will be eaſy to account 
for the ſubſequent misfortunes and overthrow: of the 
French army in Flanders. The other party, howe- 
ver, have not failed to recriminate on the general, 
and have afſerted that. he was bribed to betray the 
cauſe of the republic That he entered into fecret 
and criminal treaties with the king of Pruſſia, in an 
early ſtage of the conteſt, and ſolely with a view to 


bis own advantage. He made a wanton ſacrifice, it 


is ſaid, of his own ſoldiers at Gemappe, by his injudi- 
cious diſpoſition of the army on the attack, and after- 
wards took every means to enrich himſelf, and injure 
the public. cauſe. Of theſe: mutual accuſations it is 
impoſſible tõ form at preſent a correct judgment; we 
can only ſtate from the teſtimony of eye witneſſes, 
that the army was moſt. ſhamefully neglected during 
the winter campaign; and was certainly, as Dumou- 
rier aſſerts, in want of every neceflary. 
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CHAP. X. 


Proceedings of the convention preliminary to the trial 
the king State of partie Trial and condemna- 
tion of Louis XVI. His execution Reſignation of 
members and miniſters Mar with England and Hol- 

land Neu conſtitution— Var with Spain —Surren- 

der of Breda and Gertruydenburgh—Reverſe of for- 
tuneto the French Defeat of Miranda—of Valence 


EET 3 at Cagliari. Defeat of Dumourier — 


His defection—Congre/s at AntuerpInſurrection in 
La Vendee—Defettion of Cor fica—Baniſhment of the 
Bourbons—Abaſement of Egalite—Impriſonment of 
- Marat—Intelligence from Dampierre. 


HILE ſuch was their criminal inattention to 
the armies of the republic, the infatuated con- 
vention was amuling itſelf with a petty and ignoble 
triumph over their fallen ſovereign; and inſtead of 
uniting with firmneſs and patriotiſm againſt that com- 
bination of deſpots which threatened the extinction 
of their liberties, they were only active to diſpute, 
and perſevering to oppreſs. | 
Io underſtand rightly the origin of the violent pro- 
ceedings againſt the depoſed monarch, it will be ne- 
ceflary to revert to the ſtate of parties in France at a 
period anterior to that of which we are now treating. 
it will be remembered, that we intimated that almoſt 
rom the firſt afſembling of the national convention, that 
body was divided by faction, and two virulent parties 
contended earneſtly for the ſovereign authority. The 
party which firſt aſſumed the reins of government af- 
ter the depoſition of the king affected a tone of mo- 
deration ; and either from principle, policy, compatt 
or engagement, intended, we are diſpoſed to believe, 
to ſave the life of the unfortunate monarch. The 
multitude, on the other hand, is always ſanguinary ; 
and whoever contemplates the condutt of the French 


populace, 


herbe 
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populace, as diſplayed in ſo many fatal inſtances in 
the courſe of this hiſtory, will be diſpoled to acknow- 
ledge, that either from a haſty or violent ſpirit, or 
from the influence of thoſe habits which were acquir- 
ed under the old government, they have atted on 
moſt occaſions with more than uſual cruelty. Many 


circumſtances contributed to exaſperate this infatu- 


ated people „ eee unhappy king. Though other 
nations may doubt of his guilt in promoting the de- 
ſigns of the counter-revolutioniſts, no doubt of it 
was entertained in France. The intemperate revenge 
of thoſe who had loſt near connexions or friends on 
the fatal 10th of Auguſt was not yet ſatisfied, and a 
conſiderable ſhare of the guilt of that day was unjuſt- 
ly thrown upon a ſingle illuſtrious victim. Theſe pal- 
ons were induſtriouſly cheriſhed by the great movers 
of faction and ſedition; they had acquired a decided 
bs who governed the na- 
tion, and every thing conſpired for the promotion of 
their views. The Gironde, or moderate party, them- 
ſelves were reduced to a ſingular dilemma. If the 
king was innocent, then they, who were the chief au- 
thors and actors in the dreadful affair of the 10th of 
Auguſt, muſt have been guilty of the worſt of trea- 
ſons; if he was not innocent, why ſhould he not re- 
ceive the reward of his delinquency ? 65 
The rage of faction had ariſen to an alarming ex- 
ceſs in the convention itſelf, The mountain party, 
or anarchiſts as they were called, were charged, as 
we have already ſeen, with the horrid maſlacre of the 
2d of September, and the Gironde had repeatedly 
demanded a ſevere examination into the origin ef 
thoſe atrocious tranſadtions. The intentions of the 
Gironde in favour of the king were not unknown to 
their opponents, who were allo perfect maſters of the 
public ſentiments upon that ſubje& ; and therefore 
the only means that appeared of cffefting the deſtruc- 
tion of their rivals was to clamour inceflantly ſor the 
trial and the condemnation of the king, as it was evi- 


dent that in either event they muſt be finally trium- 
| phant ; 
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phant; if the king ſhould be acquitted, the charge of 
inconſiſtency mult inevitably fix upon thoſe who ope- 
rated the change in the government; if he ſhould be 
condemned, the views and the engagements of the 
Gironde muſt be fruſtrated. 8 

Such were, in all probability, the motives and in- 
tention of Robeſpierre, Marat, Danton, and the other 
leaders of the mountain party, in urging the fate of 
the devoted Louis, It was impoſſible longer to re- 
Aſt the torrent of popular violence; and in the be- 
ginning of Ottober the clamours of Marat, Merlin, 
and other incendiaries, plunged the convention into 
a ſeries of decrees, the reſult of which could only be 
fatal to the king. An extraordinary commiſſion was 
appointed of twenty-four members, who were autho- 
riſed to examine and arrange the body of evidence 
againſt him. Louis was ſeparated from his family, 
and the whole of the unhappy priſoners in the tem- 
ple were guarded with redoubled vigilance. On the 
6th of November, Valaze, one of the commiſſion of 
twenty-four, made a report of acculation againſt the 
king, the principal articles of which were,drawn from 
an exerciſe of that very power with which the repre- 
ſentative body had legally intruſted him. Acts com- 
mitted anterior to his acceptance of the conſtitution 
were adduced as evidence to prove his intentions of 
violating it, and the precautions which he took on the 
night preceeding the bloody 10th of Auguſt, dictated 
moſt probably by motives of perſonal ſafety only, 
were conſtrued into premeditated plots to deſtroy the 
citizens of Paris. . : | 

Some facts, indeed, reſted upon rather better 
grounds of evidence. Papers were produced in proof 
of the king having remitted ſums of money to certain 
emigrants; but they appeared rather the dittates of 
compaſſion towards the diſtreſſed, than of treachery 
towards his country. It appeared alſo from the ſame 
papers which had been found in the Tuilleries, that 
money had been actually diſtributed to certain jour- 
naliſts and writers in favor of monarchy ; but theſe 
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f are the common, and ſurely in moſt cafes the venial, 
K practices of courts; and in the inſtance before us 
P might be conſidered as the mere dictates of ſelf- de- 
> fence. 

Tbe queſtion, however, which embarraſſed moſt his 
- accuſers was, Whether the king was not inveſted by 
y the conſtitution with perfect and legal inviolability ; 
f and whether, conſiſtently with juſtice, he whom x & 
- law had ſolemnly pronounced to be above the reach 
4 of any legal procels could be brought to trial. This 
, obje&ion was ſtrangely and moſt iniquitouſly over-ru- 
d led by the convention, who in this inſtance eſtabliſh- 
; ed the precedent, always ſo fatal to liberty, of an ex 
5 poſt fatto law, and evinced to the eyes of Europe their 
. inattention to thoſe “ rights of man” which the nation 
e had ſolemnly proclaimed. 
? On the 11th of December the ill-fated monarch 
- was ordered to the bar of the convention; the aft of 
8 accuſation was read, and the king was ſummoned, by 
| the preſident Barrere, to anſwer to each ſeparate 
© charge. So important a record it would be incon- 
1 ſiſtent with the fidelity of hiſtory to abridge, and we 
- have therefore determined to preſent to our readers 
- the examination at large. After a ſhort addreſs from 
1 the prefident, the priſoner was permitted to ſeat him- 
f ſelf at the bar, and the examination proceeded : 
e PRESS. Louis, the French nation accuſes you 
d of having committed a multitude of crimes to eſtab- 
s liſh . tyranny, in deſtroying her freedom. You, 
b on the 20th of June 1789, attempted the ſovereignty 
| of the people, by ſuſpending the aſſemblies of their re- 
r preſentatives, and expelling them with violence from 
| the places of their fittings. This is proved in the 
1 proces verbal entered at the tennis-court of Verſailles 
f N by the members of the conſtituent aſſembly. On the 
y 23d of June you wanted to diftate laws to the nation 
© you ſurrounded their repreſentatives with troops— 
t 


you preſented to them two royal decKrations, ſub- 
verſive of all liberty, and ordered thut ſeparate. 
Your 
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Your own declarations, and the minutes of the aſſem- 
prove theſe attempts—What have you to anſwer?” 

Louis. © No laws were then exiſting to prevent 
me from it.“ | 

PRESS. You ordered an army to march againſt 
the citizens of Paris. Your ſatellites have ſhed the 
blood of ſeveral of them, and you would not remove 
this army till the taking of the Baſtille, and a gene- 
ral inſurrection announced to you that the people 
were victorious. The ſpeeches you made on the gth, 
T2th, and 14th of July, to the Kenton of the con- 
ſtituent aſſembly, ſhew what were your intentions; 
and the maſſacres of the Tuilleries riſe in evidence 
againſt you What have you to anſwer ?” 
_ Lovis. „I was maſter at that time to order the 
troops to march ; but I never had an intention of ſhed- 
ding blood.“ | 

Pres. © After theſe events, and in ſpite of the 
promiſes which you made on the 15th, in the conſti- 
tuent aſſembly, and on the 17th in the town-houſe of 
Paris, you have perſiſted in your projects againſt nati- 
onal liberty ; you long eluded the execution of the 
decrees of the 11th of Auguſt, reſpecting the abolition 
of perſonal ſervitude, the feudal government and 
tythes. You long refuſed acknowledging the rights of 
man : you doubled the number of the lite-guards, and 
called the regiment of Flanders to Vertailles : you 
permitted, in orgies held before your eyes, the nation- 
al cockade to be trampled under foot, the white cock- 
ade to be hoiſted, and the nation to be flandered. 
At laſt, you rendered neceſſary a freſh inſurrection, 
occaſioned the death of ſeveral citizens, and did not 
change your language till aſter your guards had been 
_ defeated, when you renewed your perfidious promiſes. 

The proofs of theſe facts are in your obſervations of 
the 18th-of September, in the decrees of the 11th of 
Auguſt, in the minutes of the conſtituent afſembly, in 
the events of Verſailles of the 5th and 6th of October, 
and in the converſation you had on the ſame day with 


a deputation of the conſtituent afſembly, when ay 
; to 
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told them, You would enlighten yourſelf with their 
councils, and never recede from them.—What have 
you to anſwer ?” | | 
Louis. I have made the obſervations which 1 
thought juſt on the two firſt heads. As to the cock- 
ade, it is falſe : it did not happen in-my preſence.” 
PRESS. You took an oath, at the federation of 
the 14th of July, which you did not Keep. You ſoon 
tried to corrupt the public opinion, with the aſſiſtance 
of Talon, who acted in Paris, and Mirabeau, who was 
to have excited counter-revolutionary movements in 
the provinces. What have you to anſwer ?”” 
Louis © I do not know what happened at that 


| time, but the whole is anterior to my acceptance of 


the conſtitution.” | 

PRESS. You laviſhed millions of money to effect 
this corruption, and you would even uſe popularity as 
a means of enſlaving the people. Theſe facts are the 
reſult of a — of Talon, on which you have 
made your marginal comments in your own hand- 
writing, and of a letter which Laporte wrote to you on 
the 19th of April, in which, recapitulating a conver- 
ſation he had with Rivaral, he told you, that the mil- 
lions, which you had been prevailed upon to throw 
away, had been productive of nothing. For a long 
time you had meditated on a plan of eſcape. A me- 
morial was delivered to you on the 28th of February, 
which pointed out the means for you to effect it; 
you approve of it by marginal notes. What have you 
to anſwer ?”? 

Louis. „I felt no greater pleaſure than that of 
reheving the needy—This proves no defign.” 

Pres. © On the 28th a great number of the no- 
bles and military came into your apartments in the 
caſtle of the Tuilleries, to favour that eſcape : you 


Wanted to quit Paris on the roth of April to go to St. 


Cloud. — What have you to anſwer ?” 

Louis. “ This accuſation is abſurd.” 

PRESS. But the reſiſtance of the citizens made 
you ſenſible that their diſtruſt was great; you endea- 


voured 
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voured to diſcard it by communicating to the conſti- 
tuent aſſembly a letter which: you addreſſed ta the 
agents of the nation near foreign powers, to announce 
to them, that you had freely accepted the conſtitu- 
tional articles, which had been preſented to you; and, 
notwithſtanding, on the 21ſt you took flight with. a 
falſe paſſport, Lou left behind a proteſt againſt theſe 
ſelf. ſame conſtitutional articles; you ordered the mi- 
niſters to ſign none of the acts iſſued by the national 
aſſembly; and you forbade the miniſter of juſtice to 
deliver up the ſeals of ſtate. The public money was 
laviſhed to inſure the ſucceſs of this treachery, and 
the public force was to protect it, under the orders 
of Bouillé, who ſhortly. before had been charged with 
the maſſacre of Nancy, and to whom you wrote on 
this head, To: take care of his popularity, becauſe it 
would be of ſervice to you.“ Theſe facts are proved 
by the memorial of the 23d of February, with margi- 
nal comments in your own hand-writing 4 by your 
declaration of the 2oth. of June, wholly. in your own 
hand-writing;. by your letter of the 4th of September, 
1790, to .Bouille;. and by a note of the latter, in which 
he gives you an account of the uſe he made of nine 
hundred and ninety-three thouſand livres, given by 
you, and employed partly in trepanning the troops who 
were to eſcort you. What have you to anſwer?'? 
Louis. I have no knowledge whatever of the 
memorial of the 23d of February. As to what re- 
lates to my. journey to Varennes, I appeal to my de- 
claration to the commiſlaries of the conſtituent» aſſem- 
bly at that period.“ 5 0 
Pazs. „After your detention at Varennes, the 
exerciſe of the executive power was, for a moment, 
ſuſpended in your hands, and you again formed a con- 
ſpiracy. On the 17th of July the blood of citizens 
was ſhed in the Champ de Mars. A letter, in your 
own hand-writing, written in 1790, to La Fayette, 
proves that a criminal coalition ſubſiſted between you 
and La Fayette, to which Mirabeau acceded. The 
reviſion began under theſe cruel. auſpices; all * 
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of corruptions were made uſe of. You have paid for 
libels, pamphlets, and newſpapers, deſigned to cor- 
rupt the public opinion, to diſcredit the aſſignats, 
and to ſupport the cauſe of the - emigrants. The re- 
giſters of Septeuil ſhew what immenſe ſums have 
been made uſe of in theſe liberticide manceuvres.— 
What have you to anſwer ?” 

Louis. What happened on the 17th of July has 
nothing at all to do with me. I know nothing of it.” 

Parts. © You ſeemed to accept the. conſtitution 
on the 14th of September; your ſpeeches announc- 
ed an intention of ſupporting it, and you were buly 
in overturning it, even before it was completed. A 
convention was entered into at Pilnitz on the 24th 
of July, between Leopold of Auſtria and Frederic- 
William of Brandenburgh, who pledged themſelves 
to re-erett in France the throne of abſolute mo- 
narchy, and you were filent upon this convention till 
the moment when it was known by all Europe— 
What have you to anſwer ?” 

Louis. „ I made it known as ſoon as it came to 
my knowledge; beſides, every thing that refers to 


this ſubje& concerns the miniſter.” 


 PrxEs, © Arles had hoiſted the ſtandard of rebel- 
lion; you favoured it by ſending three civil commil- 
ſaries, who made it their buſineſs not to repreſs the 
counter-revolutioniſts, but to juſtify their proceedings 
— What have you to anſwer ?” 

Louis. *“ The inſtructions which were given to 
the commiſſaries muſt prove what was their miſſion; 
and I knew none of them, when the miniſters pro- 
poſed them to me.” 

Pages: © Avignon, and the county of Venaiſſin, 
had been united with France; you cauſed the decree 
to be executed; but a month after that time civil 


war deſolated that country. The commiſſaries you 


ſent thither helped to ravage it.—What have you to 

anſwer ?” X 
Louis. „ I do not remember what delay has 
been cauſed in the execution of the decree ; beſides, 
R this 
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this occurrence has no perſonal reference to me—it 
only concerns thoſe that have been {ent, not thoſe 
who ſent them.” 

Pats. Nimes, Montauban, Mende, Jales, felt 
great ſhocks during the firſt days of freedom. You 
did nothing to ſtifle thoſe germens of counter-revo- 
lution, till the moment when Saillant's conſpiracy be- 
came manifeſtly notorious. —W bat have you to an- 
{wer ?” 

Lovis. „ gave, in this reſpeR, all the * 45 
which were propoſed to me by the miniſters.” 

PRESs. © You ſent twenty-two battalions againſt 
the Marſeillois, who marched to reduce the counter- 
revolutioniſts of Arles.—What have you to anſwer ?” 

Louis. J ought to have the pieces referring to 
this matter, to give a juſt anſwer.” 

Ps. © You gave the ſouthern command to 
Witgenſtein, who wrote to you on the 21ſt of April, 
1792, after he had been recalled: A few inſtants 
more, and I ſhall call around the throne of your ma- 
Jeſty, thouſands of French, who are again become 
worthy of the wiſhes you form for their bappineſs — 
What have you to anſwer ?” 

Lovis. „ This letter is dated fince his recall; 
he has not been employed | ſince, F do not recolletl 
this letter.” 

Pres. * You paid your late life guards at Cob- 
lentz ; the regiſters of Septeuil atteſt this; and gene- 
ral orders ſigned by you prove, that you ſent conhder- 
able remittances to Bouille, Rochefort, Vauguyon. 
Choiſeul, Beaupre, Hamilton, and the wife of Polig- 
nac—What have you to anſwer ?” 

Lovis. When I firſt learnt that my life-guards 


aſſembled ve! N. the Rhine, I A their pay; as 


to the reſt, 1 do not remember.“ 

PRESS. Four brothers, enemies to the ſtate, cau- 

ſed the emigrants to rally under their banners: they 

raiſed regiments, took up loans, and concluded alli- 

ances in your name : you did not diſclaim them, but 

at the moment when you were fully certain that 00 
cou 
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could no longer croſs their projects, your intelligence 
with them by a note, written by Louis Staniſlaus Xa- 
vier, ſighed by your two brothers, was conceived in 
theſe words : 

© I wrote to you, but it was by poſt, and I could 
ſay nothing. We are, two here, who make but one; 
one in ſentiments, one in principles, one in zeal of 
ſerving you. We keep ſilence; becauſe, were we 


to break it too ſoon, it would injure you: but we 


\ 


ſhall ſpeak as ſoon as we ſhall be certain of ge- 
neral ſupport, and that moment is near. If we are 
ſpoken to on the part of thoſe people, we ſhall hear 
nothing; but if on your part, we will liſten: we 
ſhall purſue our road ſtraight; it is therefore deſired 
that you will enable us to ſay ſomething ; do not 
ftand on ceremonies. Be ealy about your ſafety; 
we only exiſt to ſerve you ; we are eagerly occupied 
with this point, and al goes on well ; even our ene- 
mies feel themſelves too much intereſted in your pre- 
ſervation to commit an uſeleſs crime which would ter- 
minate in their own deſtruftion. Adieu. 

IL. S. XAVIER and CHARLES PHILI PE. 

e What have you to anſwer?“ 1 

Lovis. © I diſowned all the proceedings of my 
brothers, according as the conſtitution preſcribed me 
to do, and from the moment they came to my know- 
ledge. Of this note I know nothing.” | 


Pres. © The ſoldiers of the line, who were to be 
ut on the war eſtabliſhment, conſiſted of but one 


d thouſand men at the end of December, you 
therefore neglected to provide for the fafety of the 
ſtate from abroad. Narbonne required a levy of fif- 
ty thouſand men, but he ſtopped the recruiting at 
twenty-ſix thouſand, in giving aſſurances that all was 
ready; yet there was no truth in theſe aſſurances, 
Servan propoſed after him to form a camp of twenty 
thouſand men near Paris; it was decreed by the legil- 
lative aſſembly; you refuſed your ſanflion.—What 


bave you to anſwer ? 


5 2 | | Louis. 
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Lovis. © I had given to the miniſters all the or- 
ders for expediting the augmentation of the army: in 
the month. of December laſt, the returns were laid 


before the aſſembly. If they deceived themſelves, it 


is not my fault.” 

Pres. © A flight of patriotiſm made the citizens 
repair to Paris from all quarters. You iſſued a pro- 
clamation, tending to ſtop their march ; at the ſame 
time our camps were without ſoldiers. Dumourier, 
the ſucceſſor of Servan, declared, that the nation had 
neither arms, ammunition, nor proviſions, and that 
the poſts were left defenceleſs. Lou waited to be 
urged by a requeſt, made to the miniſter Lajard, 
when the legiſlative aſſembly wifhed to point out the 
means of providing for the external ſafety of the ſtate, 
by propoling the levy of forty-two battalions. You 
gave commiſſion to the commanders of the troops to 
diſband the army, to force whole regiments to deſert, 
and to make them pals the Rhine to put them at the 
diſpoſal of your brothers, and of Leopold of Auſtria, 
with whom you had intelligence. This fact is proved 
by the letter of Toulougeon, governor of Franche 
Compte!—W hat have you to anſwer ?” 

Louis. „I know nothing of this circumſtance ; 


there is not a word of truth in this charge.” 


PES. * You charged your diplomatical agents to 
favour this coalition of foreign powers and your bro- 
thers, againſt France, and eſpecially to cement the 
peace between Turkey and Auſtria, and to procure 
thereby a larger number of troops againſt France from 
the latter. A letter of Choifeul-Gouffier, ambaſlador 
at 'Conſtantinople, verifies the fact What have you 
to anſwer ?” 

Louis. © M. Choiſeul did not ſpeak the truth; 
no ſuch thing has ever been.“ 
Pres. © The Pruſſians advanced againſt our fron- 


tiers: your miniſter was ſummoned on the 8th of Ju- 


5 give an account of the ſtate of our political re- 


tions with Pruſſia; you anſwered, on the 10th, 5 
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fifty thouſand Pruſſians were marching againſt us, and 
that you gave notice to the ſegiſlative body of the 
formal acts of the pending hoſtilities, in conformity to 
the conſtitation.—W hat have you to anſwer?” 

Louis. “ It was only at that period I had know- 
ledge of it: all the correſpondence paſſed with the 
miniſters,” _ | e 

Pats. Lou entruſted Dabancourt, the nephew 
of Calonne, with the department of war; and ſuch has 
been the ſucceſs of your conſpiracy, that the poſts of 
Longwy and Verdun were ſurrendered to the enemy 
at the moment of their appearance.—W hat have you 
to anſwer ?” 2: 

Lovis. * I did not know that Dabancourt was 
M. Calonne's nephew; I have not diveſted the poſts. 
I would not have permitted myſelf fuch a thing; I 
know nothing of it, if it has been ſo.” 

Pres. © You have deſtroyed our navy—a vaſt 
number of officers belonging to that corps had emi- 
grated, there ſcarcely remained any to do duty in the 
harbours; mean while Bertrand was granting paſſ- 
ports every day; and when the legiſlative body re- 
preſented to you his criminal condutt on the 8th of 
March, you anſwered, that you were ſatisfied with 
His ſervices—What have you to anſwer ?” 1 

Lovis. “ I have done all I could to retain the 


officers. As to M. Bertrand, ſince the legiſlative aſ- 


{ſembly preſented no complaint againſt him, that 
might have put him in a — of accuſation, I did 
not think proper to turn him out of office.“ 

PrEs. © You have favoured the maintainance of 
abſolute government in the colonies; your agents fo- 
mented troubles and counter-revolutions throughout 
them, which took place at the ſame epoch when it was 
to have been brought about in France, which indi- 
cates plainly that your hand laid this plot.—What 
have you to anſwer ?” | 

Louis. * If there are any of my agents in the co- 
lonies, they have not ſpoken the truth; I had nothing 
to do with hat you have juſt mentioned. 

Pats. 
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PRESS. © The interior of the ſtate was convulſed 
by fanatics; you avowed yourſelf their protector, in 
manifeſting your evident intention of recovering by 
them your ancient power,—W hat have you to an- 
ſwer?“ 

Louis. * I cannot anſwer to this; I know no- 

thing of ſuch a projett.“ 
Ps: ,, The legiſlative body had paſſed a decree 
on the 29th of ] anuary, againſt the factious prieſts ; 
you ſuſpended its execution. What have you to an- 
ſwer?“ 

Lovis. *The conſtitution reſerved to me the free 
right to refuſe my ſanction of the decrees.” _ 

Pxzs. © The troubles had increaſed; the miniſter 
declared that he knew no means, in the laws extant, 
to arraign the guilty. The. legiſlative body enatted a 
freſh decree, which. you likewiſe luſpended. — What 
have you to ſay to this?” 

[Lovu1s replied. in the ſame manner as in the pre- 

ceding charge.] 

PRESS. The uncitizen-like 8 of * guards 
whom the conſtitution had granted you, had rendered 
it neceſſary to diſband them. The day after, you ſent 
them a letter expreſſive of your fatisfattion, and con- 
tinued their pay. This fab. is proved by the treaſurer 
of the civil liſt. What have you to anſwer ?” 
Louis. © I only continued them in pay till freſh 
ones could be raiſed, according to the tenor of the 
decree,” 4. 

Pres. © You kept near your perſon the Swiſs 
guards: the conſtitution forbade you this, and the le- 
giſlative aſſembly had expreſsly ordained their depar- 
ture.—W hat have you to anſwer ?” 

Louis. © I have. executed all the unden that 
have been enatted in this reſpect ?” 

Parts. © You had private companies at Paris, 
charged to operate movements uſeful to your projetts 
of a counter- revolution. Dangremont and Gilles 
were two of your agents, who had ſalaries from the 


civil liſt. The receipts of Gilles, who was ordered 
| to 
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to raiſe a company of ſixty men, ſhall be preſented 
to you What have you to atfſſyer ?” 

Lovis. “ I have no knowledge whatever of the 

projects laid to their charge; the idea of a counter- 
revolution never entered into my mind.” 
PES. © You wiſhed to ſuborn, with conſiderable 
ſums, ſeveral members of the legiſlative and conſtitu- 
ent aſſemblies. Letters from St. Leon and others 
evince the reality of theſe deeds—W hat have you to 
anſwer?” 

Louis. © Several perſons preſented themſelves 
with fimilar decrees, but I have waved them.” 

Pres. © Who are they that preſented you thoſe 
projects?“ | 

Louis. © The plans were ſo vague that I do not 
recollett them' now.” 

Prxzs. * Who are thoſe to whom you gave money?“ 

Louis. © I gave money to nobody.” 

PRES. © You ſuffered the French name to be re- 
viled in Germany, Italy, and Spain; ſince you omit- 
ted to demand ſatisfaction for the bad treatment which 
the French ſuffered in thoſe countries. — What have 
you to anſwer ?” | 

Lovis. * The diplomatical correſpondence will 
prove the contrary ; beſides, this was a concern of the 
miniſters.” 

PES. © You reviewed the Swiſs on the 10th of 
Auguſt, at five o'clock in the morning; and the Swils 
were the firſt who fired upon the citizens.” 

Louis. © I went on that day to review all the 
troops that were aſſembled about me; the conſtituted 
authorities were with me, the department, the mayor 
and municipality; I had even invited thither a de- 
Putation of the national aſſembly, and I afterwards 
repaired into the midſt of them with my family.” 
J 3 „ Why did you draw troops to the cal- 
tle ?” 

Lovrs. „ All the conſtituted authorities ſaw that 
the caſtle was threatened; and as I was a conſtituted 
authority I had a right to defend myſelf.” 

PRES, 
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PES. „ Why did you ſummon the mayor of Pa- 
ris, in the night beta the gih and 10th of Auguſt, 
to the caltle?” 

Louis. “ On account of the reports that were 
circulated.” 

PRESS. © You have cauſed the blood of the French 
to be ſhed.” 

Louis. © No, fir, not I.“ 
PES. © You authorized Septeuil to carry on a 
conſiderable trade in corn, ſugar and coffee at Ham- 
burg. This fatt is proved by a letter of Septeuil. 4 

Louis. © I know nothing of what you ſay.” 

PRESS. Why did you afhx a veto on the deerec 
which ordained the formation of a np of twenty 
thouſand men ?” | 

Lovis. „ The conſtitution left to me the free 
right of refuſing my ſanction of the decrees; and 
even from that period I had demanded the allemblage 
of a camp at Soiſſons.“ 

« PRESIDENT, addreſſing the De “The 


queſtions are done with' mw o Louis), “ Louis is 


there any thing that you wiſh to add?“ 
Louis. “I requeſt a communication of the char- 
ges which have heard, and of the pieces relating 


thereto, and the liberty of chooſing counſel for my 


defence.” 

Valaze, who ſat near the bar, preſented and read 
to Louis Carer the pieces, viz.” The memoir of 
Laporte and Mirabeau, and {ome others containing 
plans of a counter-revolution. 

Louis. * 1 diſown them.” 

VALAz E. © Letter of Louis Carr, dated June 
29, 1790, ſettling his connexions with Mirabeau 
and La Fayette, to effect a revolution in the conſti- 
tution.“ 

Louis. © I reſerve to myſelf to anſwer the con- 
tents.” —{ Valaze read the letter)“ It is only a plan, 


in which there is no queſtion about a counter-revolu- 


tion ; the letter was not to have been ſent.” 


VALAZ E. 
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»YVataze; © Letter of Louis Carer, of th e 22d 


of April, relative to converſaripns about the Jacobins, 


about the preſident of the committee of finances, and 
the committee of domains; it is dated by the hand of 
Louis Car ET.“ | 
Lovis. © I diſown it.“ 

VALAZEZE. © Letter of Laporte of Thurſday morn- 
ing, March g, marked in the margin, in the hand-wri- 
ting of Louis Carer, with march g, 1791, implying 
a pretended rupture between Mirabeau and the Ja- 
cobins.” web | 
" Lovis. * 1 difown it.“ | 
- Varazs." © Letter of Laporte without date, in 
his hand-writing, but marked in the margin by the 
hand of Louis Carer, containing particulars reſpett- 
ing the laft moments of Mirabeau, and expreſſing the 
care that had been taken to conceal from the know- 
ledge of men, fome papers of great concern which had 
been depofited with Mirabeau.” 

Lovis. I difown it as well as the reſt.“ 

VALAEZE. © Plan of a conſtitution, or reviſion of 
the conſtitution, ſigned La Fayette, addreſſed to Lou- 
is Car Ex, April 6, 1790, marked in the margin with 
a line in his own hand-writing.” | 
Lovis. „ Theſe things have been blotted out by 
the conſtitution.” | 

VALAZZE. Do you know this writing?“ 

Lovis. © I do not.” 

. VaLazE. © Your marginal comments?“ 

Lovis. © I do not.” 

VaLlaze. Letter of Laporte of the igth of 
April, marked in the margin by Louis Carer, April 
19, 1791, mentioning a converſation with Rivarol.” 

Louis. * I difown it.” | | 

VaLazr. © Letter of Laporte, marked April 16, 
1791, in which it ſeems complaints are made of Mira- 
beau, the abbe Perigord, Andre, and Beaumetz, who 
2 not ſeem to acknowledge facrifices made for their 

ake.“ 

Louis. © I diſown it likewiſe.“ 

8 VALAZE, 
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VALAZE. © Letter of Laporte of the 23d of Fe- 
bruary, 1791, marked and dated in the hand-ri- 
ting of Louis CArET z a memorial annexed to it, 
reſpecting the means of his gaining popularity.” 

555 6 know neither of theſe pieces.“ 

VAaLAZzE. „ Several pieces without fignature, 
found in the caſtle of the Tuilleries, in the gap which 
was ſhut in the walls of the palace, relating to the ex- 
pences to gain that popularity.” 8 
PRESID ENT. © Previous to an examination on 
this ſubjett, I wiſh to ask a preliminary queſtion :— 
Have you cauſed a preſs with an iron door to be con- 
ſtrutted in the caſtle of the Tuilleries, and had you 
your papers locked up in that 72 4 e | 

Louis. © I have no knowledge of it whatever.” 

VaLazEe. © Here is a day-book written by Lo u- 
is CarET himſelf, containing the penſions he has 
granted out of his coffer from 1776 ll 792,1n which, 
are obſerved ſome douceurs granted to Acloque.” 
Lovis. © This I own, but it conſiſts of charitable 
donations which I have made.” 1 

VaLAazE. © Different liſts of ſums paid to the 
Scotch companies of Noailles, Gramont, Montmo- 
rency, and Luxemburgh, on the gth of July, 1791.” 

Louis. “ This is prior to the epoch when I for- 
bade them to be paid.” 5 

PRESsID ENT. „Lovis, where had you depoſited 
thoſe pieces which you own ?” | 

Louis. With my treaſurer.” | 

VALAZ E. © Do you know theſe penſion liſts of 
the life guards, the one hundred Swiſs, and the king's 
guards for 1792 ?” 

Louis. „I do not.” | 

VALAz E. “ Several pieces relative to the conſpi- 
racy of the camp of Jales, the originals of which are 
depolited among the records of the department of 
L'Ardeche,” | 7 70 | 

Lovis. © I have not the ſmalleſt knowledge of 
them,” ; 


VALAZE, 
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: VaLAazE. © Letter of Bouille, dated Mentz, bear- 
ing an account of 993, ooo livres received of Lovis 
CaET.“ * 

Louis. I diſown it.“ 

VALAZz E. *© An order for payment of 168, ooo li- 
vres, ſigned Louis, endorſed Le Bonneirs, with a let- 
ter and billet of the ſame.” 

Louis. © I diſown it.” 

VaLaze. © Two. pieces relative to a preſent 
made to the wife of Polignac, and to Lavauguyon 
and Choiſeul.” | 

Louis. © I diſown them as well as the others.” 

- VALAZE. Here is a note ſigned by the two bro- 
thers of the late king, mentioned in the declaratory 
act.“ 

Louis. „I know nothing of it.” 

VALAZE.. Here are pieces relating to the affair 
of Choiſeul-Gouffier, at Conſtantinople.” | 

Louis. © I have no knowledge of them.” 

VALAZ E. Here is a letter of the late king to the 
biſhop of Clermont, with the anſwer of the latter, of 
the 16th of April, 1791.” 

« Louis. © I difown it.“ | 
PRESI ENT. © Do you not acknowledge your 
writing and your ſignet?“ 

Louis. © I do not.” 

_ PRESIDENT. *“ The ſeal bears the arms of France.” 
Louis. © Several perſons made uſe of that ſeal.” 
VALAZE. Do you acknowledge this liſt of ſums 

paid to Gilles ? | | | 

Louis. I do not.” 

VALAZEZ. © Here is a memorandum for indemni- 
fying the civil liſt for the military penſions; a letter 
of Dufreſne St. Leon, which relates to it.” 

Louis. “I know none of theſe pieces“.“ 

In 
7 


When the king had anſwered all the queſtions, the original papers 
on which part of the accuſation was founded, were laid on the 27 - 
Valaze, taking them up one by one, and reading the title, ſaid, as 
he preſented each to the king, © Louis Capet, la reconnoiſſez- vous * 
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In the courſe of the debates upon this important 
trial, che convention agreed to allow counſel to the 
priſoner. His choice fell upon three diſtinguiſhed ad- 
vocates, M. M. Tronchet, Lamoignon Maleſherbes*, 
and Deſeze; he had previouſly applied to M. Target, 
who excuſed himſelf on account of bis infirmity. On 
the 26th of December the king appeared for the laſt 
time at the bar of the convention, and M. Deſeze 
read a defence which the counſel had prepared, and 
which was equally admired for the ſolidity of the ar- 
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If the king anſwered that he knew it, Valazé faid, * Louis la recon» 
noĩt; and the preſident repeated, “ La piece eſt teconnue. If the 
king diſavowed it, they ſaid, „Louis ne la reconnoit pas—La piece 
n'eſt pas reconnue. | 1» 

The king diſavowed many of them. When the whole had been in- 
veſtigated in this manner, the preſident addreſſing the king, ſaid, « I 
have no other queſtions to propoſe—have you any thing more to add in 
your defence ?”* 4 I defire to have a copy of the accuſation,” replied 
the king, and of the papers on which it is founded, I alſo defire to 
have a counſel of my own nomination.” Barrere informed him, that 
his two firſt requeſts were already decreed, and that the determination 
reſpecting the other would be made known to him in due time, Dr. 
j —— ODT: TOS RL reton” > 2-90 


* Monſieur de Lamoignon-Maleſherbes is a man of an amiable and 
reſpectable character; of 1 ſenſe, probity, and learning; of 
one of the chief families of what is called the Robe in France ; he is 

randſon of the chancellor Lamoignon, who was an intimate friend of 

oileau, Racine, and other men of genius in the reign of Louis the 
„ 7:7 | 
I The preſent monſieur de Maleſherbes diſtinguiſhed himſelf towards 
the end of the reign of Louis XV. by ſome very cloquent and coura- 
geous remonſtrances which be drew up when he was firſt preſident of 
No Cour des Aides, and for which he was baniſhed. * 
In the'beginoidh of the reign of Louis XVI. he ſucceeded monſieur 
de St, Florentin in-the miniſtry ; but afterwards, for reaſons which are 
variouſly ſtated, he defired and obtained leave to retite. 
This reſpectable man is ſeventy-two years of age; his generous of. 
fer to be counſel for the king gains him the applauſe of · the public, and 
forms a contraſt greatly in his favour with the cautious conduct of M. 
Target, which has been condemned by all parties. Even the fiſhwo- 
men of Paris marked the difference, went in a body and hung garlands 
of flowers and laurel on the gate of monſieur de Maleſherbes, and af. 
terwards proceeded to the houſe of monſieur Target, in the intention 
to infult him in'a manner peculiar to themſelves. Fortunately for 
bim, he was advertiſed of their intention, and made his eſcape. Dr. 
Moore's Journal, Vol. II. 3 
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gument and the beauty of the compoſition. The 
opinions of the convention themſelves appeared ſha- 
ken and divided; and M. Lanjuinais, one of them em- 
bers, exhorted them not to confound the charatters 
of judges, jury, and accuſers, having already virtual- 
ly ſet forth their opinions to the world. 8 
The diſcuſſion was fatally cloſed on the igth of 
January. After a fitting of near thirty-four hours, 
the puniſhment of death was voted by a ſmall majo- 
rity of the convention, and ſeveral of thele differing 
in opinion from the reſt, reſpecting the time when it 
ſhould be inflicted; ſome contending that it ſhould 
not be put in execution till after the end of the war, 
while others propoled to take the ſenſe of the people 
by referring the ſentence to the primary aſſemblies. 
The concluſion of this unhappy buſineſs is too well 
known to require a minute detail. It was however 
on the beſt grounds believed, that the majority of 
the convention were compelled to this unjuſt mea- 
ſure by the apprehenſion of becoming victims to po- 
pular fury, ſince a formidable mob was collected who 
openly threatened by name a conſiderable number of 
the deputies, and declared their intention to murder 
them if they refuſed to vote for the death of the 
king. Every circumſtance indeed warrants us in aſ- 
ſerting that this deciſion was more the effects of fac- 
tious fury than of temperate deliberation, and that 
the cauſe of liberty has certainly been impeded by 
the unprincipled violence of its pretended votaries. 
Britons may exult that there was not an Engliſh- 
man to be found upon this ſanguinary liſt. The on- 
y one. in the convention, the celebrated Thomas 
aine, did not vote, but ſent his opinion to the pre- 
ſident, which was, that Louis Capet ſhould be ba- 
niſhed to America at the end of the war, and kept a 

priſoner till that event. 
. The preſident baving announced that he was about 
to declare the reſult of their long and. important de- 
liberations, a profound and awtul filence enſucd, 
while he declared, that out” of ſeven hundred and 
twenty 
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twenty-one votes, three hundred and * 7 were 


for death“, three hundred and nineteen for impri- 


fonment during the war, two for perpetual impriſon- 


ment, eight for a ſuſpenſion of the execution of death 
till after the expulſion of the Bourbons; twenty-three 
were for not putting him to death, unleſs the French 
territory ſhould be invaded by ſome foreign power; 
and one was for death, but with commutation of pu- 
niſhment. The preſident concluded in a lower and 


more ſolemn tone, -and, taking off his hat, pronoun- 


ced, © In conſequence of this I declare, that the pu- 
niſhment decreed by the national convention againſt 
Louis Capet is death.” The Spaniſh court through 
the medium of its miniſter made a becoming applica- 
tion to the aſſembly, previous to the paſſing of the 
fentence, in behalf of the depoſed ſovereign; but 
the reading of the letter was rejected with equal in- 
ſolence and imprudence. At this period of the ſitt- 


ing, the king's three counſellors were admitted to the 


bar, and one of them, M. Deſeze, addreſſed the con- 
vention: | | | | 
% Citizens, repreſentatives, the law of the nation 


and your decrees have entruſted to us the ſacred func- 


tion of the defence of Louis. We come, with regret, 
to preſent to you the laſt act of our function. Louis 


has given to us his expreſs charge to read to you a 
letter ſigned with his own hand, of which the follow- 


ing is a copy: 


LETTER FROM LOUIS. 


« T owe it to my own honour, I owe it to my fami- 
ly, not to ſubſcribe to a ſentence' which declares me 
guilty of a crime of which I cannot accuſe'myſelf. 
In conſequence, I appeal to the nation from the ſen- 
tence of its repreſentatives; and I commit by theſe 

preſents to the fidelity of my defenders, to make 
known to the national convention this appeal, by <8 
| | the 


In this liſt, to the ſhame of human nature, was the name of the 
baſe and infamous Egalite, | | | 
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the means in their power, and to demand, that men- 
tion of it be made in the minutes of their fitting. 
(Signed) LOUIS.” 


M. Deſeze then ſolemnly invoked the aſſembly in 
the name of his colleagues, to conſider by what a ſmall 
majority the puniſhment of death was pronounced 
againſt the dethroned monarch. “ Do not afflict 
France,” added this eloquent advocate, *“ by a 
judgment that will appear terrible to her, when five 
voices only were preſumed ſufficient to carry it.” He 
appealed to eternal juſtice, and ſacred humanity, to 
induce the convention to refer their ſentence to the 
tribunal of the people. © You have either forgotten 
or deſtroyed,” ſaid the celebrated M. Tronchet, “the 
lenity which the law allows to criminals, of requiring 
at leaſt two-thirds of the voices to conſtitute a defini- 
tive judgement.” | ; 

A melancholy gloom and awful filence ſuperſeded. 
the native gaiety of the French capital during the laſt. 
days of the life of the deplored Louis, as if ſome fu- 
ture calamity was preſaged to that irritable and fac- 
tious 2 ; while bodies of armed men patroled the 
metropolis, the ſuppreſſed fighs and the reſtrained la- 
mentations announced to the thinking world, that a 
fair appeal to the people would have granted life at 
leaſt to him, who had ſuffered the mortification of, 
deſcending from the ſtation of an exalted ſovereign 
to that of a degraded citizen. | 

After paſſing Sunday in preparations for his ap- 
proaching change, and taking an eternal and agoni- 
zing farewell of his wife and family, the unfortunate 


Louis, as the clocks of Paris ſounded eight on Mon- 


day morning, was ſummoned to his fate. The mo- 
narch aſcended the ſcaffold with heroic fortitude, 
with a firm ſtep, and a countenance void of diſmay ; 
and being prevented from addreſſing the people, he 
was ſent before the tribunal of the Omipotent, to claim 
and probably to receive, that juſtice which his —_ 
de Y 
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ly judges had denied him“. Some of the members 
who had been moſt active in their endeavours to fave 
the king, immediately reſigned their ſeats in the con- 

| | vention 


Ahe following account of the laſt moments of this unfortunate 
monarch is truly NN It is extracted from the Letters of an En- 
gliſh Lady at that time in Paris. | 

The French king received the intelligence of his approaching fate 
without diſmay. He difplayed far more firmneſs upon the ſcaffold 

than he had done upon the — and atoned for the weakneſs and in- 
conſiſtency of n life, by the calmneſs and fortitude of his 
behaviour in death. evening before: his execution, his family, 
from whom he had been ſepatated fince the commencement of his trial, 
were conducted to the tower of the Temple, and allowed the ſad in- 
dulgence of a laſt interview, unmoleſted by the preſence of his guards. 
Alas !, when imagination pictured the anguiſh of ſuch an interview, it 
was not neceſſary to look back upon the former elevation of the ſuffer- 
er, in order to pity the gloomy tranſition in his fate ! It was not neceſ. 
fary to recollect, that he who was the following morning to ſuffer 
death upon the ſcaffold, was once the firſt monarch of Europe, and 
would be led to execution through the ſtreets of his own capital! It 
was enough to confider-this unfortunate perſon as a man, a huſband, a 
father? Ah, ſorely, amidſt the agonies of final ſeparation from thoſe 
to whom we are bound by the ſtrongeſt ties of nature and affeRtion ! 
ſurely when we cling to thoſe we love, in the unutterable pang of a 
laſt embrace—in ſuch moments the monarch muſt forget his crown, 
and the regrets of diſappointed ambition muſt be unfelt amidft the an- 
guiſh which overwhelms the broken heart. That anguiſh was not 
confined io the boſom of the king, the queen, and his ſiſter. The 
princeſs, bis daughter, has attained that age when perhaps the foul is 
moſt ſuſceptible of ſtrong impreſſions, and its ſenſibility moſt exqui- 
ſtte. Even the young prince, who is only in his ninth year, caught 
the infectious ſorrow, and, while his eyes were bathed in tears, c 
ſobbing, to Santerre, « Ah, laiſſez-moi courir les rues |—J'irai aux diſ- 
tricts—j'irai A toutes les ſections, demander grace pour mon papa! 

& The king had ſufficient firmneſs to ayoid ſeeing his family on the 
morning of his execution. He deſired the queen might be told that 
he was unable to bear the ſight of her and his children in thoſe laſt mo- 
ments. He took a ring off his finger, which contained ſome of his 

own hair, of the queen's, and of his two children, and deſired it might 
be given to the queen. He called the municipal officers round him, 
and told them it was his dying requeſt, that Clery, his valet de cham- 
bre, might remain with his ſon. He then ſaid to Santerre, „Mar- 
chons ; and after crofling, with a hurried pace, the inner court of 
the Temple, he got into the mayor's carriage, which was in waiting, 
and was attended by his confeſſor,— ory = 

, c e 


Oh! let me run through the ſireets—1 will go to the diſtrite—1 will go-to all 
the ſections, and beg for my papa. 
Ius 80.“ | | 
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vention, particularly Kerſaint and Manuel. The mi- 
niſter Roland alſo reſigned on this occaſion, and for 
this cauſe; the war miniſter Pache was ſoon after di- 
"ih T miſled 


44 Tbe cakneſs which Lovis' the Gixteenth/ diſplayed on this great 
ial af human fortitude, is attributed not only to the ſupport his mind 


"dhe; het 


received from religious faith, but alſo to the hope which it is ſaid he 
chetiſhed, even al his laſt moment, that the people, whom he meant 
to addreſs from the ſcaffold, would demand that his life might be ſpa- 
ted. And his confeſſor, from motives of compaſſion, had encouraged 
bim in this hope. After aſcending the ſcaffold with a firm ſtep, twice 
the unhappy monarch attempted to ſpeak, and twice Santerre prevented 


kim from being heard by ordering the drums to beat immediately. — 


Alas! had he been permitted to ſpeak, poor was his chance of exciting 
commiſeration !. Thoſe who pitied his calamities had carefully ſhun- 


ned that fatal ſpot ; and thoſe who moſt immediately ſurrounded him 


only waited till the ſtroke was given, in order to dip their Pikes and” a 


their handkerchiefs in his blood { 
Two perſons who were on the- ſcaffold aſſert, that the unhappy 
monareh, — the hope he had cheriſhed, of awakening the com- 
paſſion of the people, fruſtrated by the impolſibility of his being heard; 
as a laſt reſource; declared that he had feerets to reveal of importance 
to the fafery of the ftate, and defired he:might be led to the national 
eonvention.! Some of the guards who heart this declaration, . eried, 
i Yes; let him go the convention !''—Others ſaid “ No,” —Had the 
king been condutiel to the convention, it is eaſy” to imagine the ef- 
fe& which would have been produced on the minds of the. people, by 
the ſight of their former monarch led through the ſtreets of Parts with 
1 bound, his neck bare, his hair already cut off at the foot of 
the ſcaffold in preparation for the fatal ftroke—with no other covering 
than his ſhirt, At that ſight the enraged populace would have melt 
Into tenderneſs, and the Parifian women, among whom were numbers 
who paſſed the day in tears of unavailing regret, would have ruſhed be- 


tween the monarch and his guards, and have 2 his teſcue, even 


with the riſque of life. Santerre, who foreſaw theſe conſequences, who 
perceived the danger of this rifing diſpute among the guards, called to 


the executioner to do his office. Then it was, that deſpair ſeized upon 
the mind of the unfortunare monarch—his countenance aſſumed a look 
of horror—twice with agony he repeated, © ]e ſuis perdu! Je ſuis per- 
du!“ His confeſſor mean time called to him from the foot of the 
ſcaffold, “ Louis, fils de St. Louis, montez au ciel!“ and in one mo- 


ment he was delivered from the evils of mortality. 


; 4 The execntioner held up the bleeding hend, and the guards cried 


& Vive la Republique!” Some dipped their handkerehiefs in the blood 
but the greater number, chilled with horror at what had paſſed, deſir- 
ed the commandant would lead them inſtantly from the ſpot. The halt 


Was 
* lam undone ! I am undone ! 


. Son of St. Louis, aſcend to heaven l“ 


/ 
* 


(| 
* 
\ 
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miſſed, and Bournonville ſucceeded to that depart- 
ment. Soon after the condemnation of the king, M. 
Pelletier de St. Fargeau, a deputy of the convention, 
who had voted for his death, was aſſaſſinated by a 
perſon of the name of Paris, who had formerly been 
one of the gardes du corps. The convention decreed 
public honours to the memory of Pelletier; but the 
aſſaſſin, who appeared to be inſane, eſcaped to the 
country, where he ſoon after deſtroyed himſelf. 
Among other misfortunes in which the murder of 
the king iznvolved*the French nation, we muſt certain- 
y account that of a war with Great-Britain. On the 
rſt eſtabliſhment of the revolution, the heart of eve- 
ry Engliſhman beat in uniſon with thoſe of the patvi- 
ots of France. Some imprudent ſteps of the firſt aſ- 
ſembly lefſened the number of its admirers ; but not- 
withſtanding the declamations of Mr. Burke, when the 
French were firſt invaded by foreign deſpots, “ ſuc- 
ceſs to their arms” was reſounded from every quarter 


of this kingdom. The horrid maſſacres of the 10th 


of Auguſt, and the ſecond of September diſgraced the 
name of liberty, which the predominant faction had 
aſſumed ; but ſtill, ſuch was the veneration of Britons 
for even that ſacred name, that we are perſuaded, had 
the convention abſtained from imbruing their hands 
deliberately in the blood of a fallen and perhaps inno- 
cent man, all the arts of miniſtry would never have 
led the people of England to countenance a war. f 

| | | | . 


was ſold in ſeparate treſſes at the foot of the ſcaffold ; and, as if eve 
incident of this tragedy had been intended to diſplay the ſtrange viciſũ- 
tudes of human fortune, as if every ſcene were meant to point a mo · 
ral,” the body was conveyed in a cart to the pariſh church of St. Ma- 
delaine, and laid among the bodies of thoſe who had been cruſhed to 
death on the Place de Louis XV. when Louis the fixteenth was mar- 
ried, and of thoſe who had fallen before the chateau of the Tuilleries, 
on the roth of Auguſt. "nw 

. © The grave was filled with quick lime, and a guard placed over it 
till the corpſe was conſumed. Ihe ground was then carefully levelled 
with the ſurrounding earth, and no trace or veſtige remains of that 
ſpot, to which, ſhrouded by the doubtful gloom of twilight, ancient 
loyalty might have repaired, and poured a tear, or ſuperſtition hreath- 
ed its ritual for the departed ſpirit.” 
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It would be a tedious, and therefore an unwelcome 
undertaking, to trace minutely and gradually the pro- 
greſs of the diſpute between France and England. 
Without affixing any degree of credit to the reports 
which have been circulated, that the court of Great 
Britain had early but ſecretly acceded to the concert 
of princes, and the treaty of Pilnitz; we may venture 
to obſerve at leaſt, that the Britiſh miniſtry had long 
viewed with a jealous eye the progreſs of the French 
revolution, and had induſtriouſly avoided every 
thing which might ſerve to countemance the proceed- 
ings even of the conſtituent aſſembly. On the con- 


.trary, we muſt do the French nation the juſtice to 


confeſs, that the unanimous voice of that people was 
clamorous from the firſt for peace and alliance with 
England. During the ſtay of general Dumourier at 
Bruſſels, he earneſtly, through M. Noelle, then re- 
ſident in London, ſolicited an alliance with Great 
Britain. On what grounds this propoſal was rejetted, 
we have as yet no competent information—But what- 
ever was the motive, it can, never be ſufficiently la- 
mented, by the friends of liberty and humanity, that 
ſo noble an effort to prevent the effuſion of human 
blood, and to inſure the peace of Europe, and the 
liberty and happineſs of France, proved abortive. 
Had the negociation of Dumourier been attended 


with ſucceſs, the - amiable and unfortunate Louis 


would probably have now been alive, and the re- 


mains of his family releaſed from that ſtate of humi- 


liation and captivity in which they ſupport a miſera- 
ble exiſtence. Inſtead of being involved in a war 


(to ſay the leaſt of it, unproduttive of any good, 


with no determinate objett for the intereſt of the 
nation) Great Britain would have continued to 
enjoy her commerce and proſperity uninterrupted; 


would have been in reality the arbitreſs of Eu- 
rope; a ſituation which will now be neceſſarily but 
unworthily occupied by Ruſſia, whoſe wary and cau- 
tious conduct in the war evinces unequivocally a de- 


lign 
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ſign of profiting by the diſtreſſes of thoſe powers who 
are more forward in the cruſade.” e 
Such were, as we think; the injudicious politics 
of the Britiſh miniſtry} and the abſurd conduct of 
the French convention unhappily accelerated the 
commencement of hoſtilities. '- No ſooner. had Ant- 
werp yielded to the arms of France, than to concili- 
ate the Belgians the opening of the 'Scheldt was pro- 
Jjeaed and decteed by the convention; and this mea- 
ſure was immediately converted into a cauſe of alarm; 
as a violent infrinemetit-of the treaty of Munſter in 
1648*. The decree'of the 16th of November was al- 
ſo complained of, though certainly no intention was 
indicated' by France of invading the territories of 
Great Britain. A ſeries of little affronts upon the 
French nation was practiſed by the Engliſh miniſtry. 
A bill for forcibly-tranſporting aliens out of the king- 
dom was introduced into parliament. The ports of 
Great Britain were ſhut againſt the exportation of 
corn to France, while it was permitted to her ene“ 
mies. In the end, an inſult perhaps unneceſſary 
was offered to the ambaſſador of the republic, by or- 
dering him, under the authority of the alien-bill, at a 
Fr bite eee © 4144 055 4415: ert 
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— * Tn the third volume, p. 539, of the Political State of Kutope, che 
following fa&'is produced with a view probably of demonſtrating tie 
inconſiſtency of the Britiſh miniſtry in this inſtance. - As impartial hiſ- 
torians, it is our buſineſs to conceal nothing that falls within our notice, 
and we therefore give it exactly in the words of the compiler of that 
P N⸗n;n6ũã ↄ⏑ ⅛ Mm · »mů cn pa np 
« A REMARKABLE Fact, from the M-mrien dienende tot Opbelde- 
ring: or, Memoirs relative to the Way between England and Hilland : 

by the Hon. J. Rendorp, L. L. D. Burgomaſter of Amſterdam. 
Juſt publiſhed. - ; PL TT UPON ne $15 e. 

ce It appears that Sir Joſeph Yorke, when he left the Hague, went 
to Antwerp, and inſtigated the inhabitants of that city to petition the 
emperor to infiſt on the free navigation of the Scheldt, 
Ihe people of England, will, perhaps, think it ſomewhat extra- 


ordinary that a Britiſh miniſter ſhould excite the Antwerpers to obtain 
that as a natural right, (ſor ſuch be muſt doubtleſs have repreſented it) 
the bare apprehenſion of which has been lately urged as a ſufficient rea- 
ſon for involving the nation in extraordinary expences, and bringing up- 
on it all the ca/amities of wer,” PA Cr 
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t notice, out of the kingdom; and to complete 
the affront, the notice was publiſhed in the gazette“. 
Good policy in the French council ſhould ſtill have 
diſregarded theſe affronts, and they ſhould, as well as 
in the caſe of Auſtria, have compelled their oponents 
to appear altogether in the charatter of the firſt; ag- 
greſſors. But this ſuited not the impetuous diſpoſition 
and the ſhallow views of theſe unffedged ſtateſmen. 
Intoxicated with their ſucceſſes in the Netherlands, 
deceived probably with reſpet to the ſtate of parties 
in England, and inflamed with pride and reſentment, 
on the 1ſt of February, upon the motion of Briſſot, 
the national convention decreed, among other arti- 
cles, „ That George, king of England, had never 
ceaſed ſince the revolution of the 10th of Auguſt, 1792, 
from giving to the French nation proofs of his enmi- 
ty, and of his attachment to the concert of crowned 
Heads; and that he had drawn into the ſame league 
the ftadtholder of the United Provinces: that, con- 
trary to the firſt article of the treaty of 1783, the En- 
gliſh miniſtry had granted protection and ſuccour to 
the emigrants and others, who have openly appeared 
in arms againſt France: that on the news of the exe- 
cution of Louis Capet, they vere led to commit an 
outrage againſt the French republic, by ordering the 
ambaſſador of France to quit Great-Britain: that the 
Engliſh have ſtopped divers boats and veflels laden 
with corn for France, whilſt at the ſame time, contra- 
ry to the treaty of 1786, they continue the exporta- 
tion of it to other foreign countries: that in order to 
TEC OE OILY thwart 


* This laſt meaſure will probably be long regretted by "Engliſhmen, 
- ifthere is any truth in the report, that ſuch was the reluctance of the 
French nation to break with Great-Britain, that, while ic was in agi- 
tation, M. Maret, private fecretary to the French miniſter, arrived in 
England with full powers to make every conceſſion that might appeat 
reaſonable, and even to cede to Britain ſome of the moſt valuable co- 
lonies of France, ſhould the latter power be diſpoſed to ſorm a treaty of 
peace and alliance. Unfortunately N. Maret arnved juſt at the moment 
of M.Chauvelin's diſmiſſion: and, judging it neither {afe nor honourable 
to remain, immediately returned. of peace have ſince been 
made by the French, but were not attended to by the Britiſh miniſtry. 
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thwart more efficaciouſly the commercial tranſactions 
of the republic with England, they have by an act of 
parliament prohibited the circulation of aſſignats. The 
convention therefore declare, that, in conſequence of 
theſe acts of hoſtility and aggreſſion, the French re- 
public is at war with the king of England and the 
fadtholder of the United Provinces.” 

In conſequence of theſe meaſures, general Dumou- 
rier proceeded with a large body of troops to invade 
Holland, exhorting the Batavians in a violent mani- 
eſto to rejeft the tyrannic ariſtocracy of the ſtadthol- 
der and his party, and to become a free republic. 
The ſtates-general of Holland iſſued a counter decla- 
Tation, in which they combated that of the French 
commander, and pointed out the fallacy of his afler- 
tions and the danger of his defigns. The Dutch 
every where made the moſt vigorous preparations for 
defending themſelves, and the Engliſh cabinet ſe- 
conded their efforts by an immediate embarkation of 
troops, to the command of which the duke of Youk 
was appointed. 

While theſe tranſaQtions were in agitation, che con- 
ſtitutional committee were aſſiduouſly employed in 

framing the plan of a new conſtitution, for which the 
nation became every day more clamorous. The con- 
ſtitution was indeed preſented to the convention 
on the 13th of February by M. Condorcet its reputed 
author; it was however never confirmed, and is de- 
ſervedly i in our opinion, committed to oblivion. On 
the 7th of March, as if the nation was not already 
ſufficiently embarraſſed, the convention added one 
more enemy to the combination againſt them, by ger 
| claring war againſt the king of Spain. 
The ſubjugation of Holland was the firſt pra- 
jet of general Doumourier; and when the eaſe 
with which he effctted the conqueſt of the Nether- 
lands, and the courage and ability . diſplayed by 
him and his army at the famou battle of Gemappe, 
' were conſidered, the ariſtocracy of almoſt-every 
nation trembled. He juſtly — chat the di- 
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viſions which the uſurpations of power had created 
in Holland would greatly ſacilitate his progreſs; and 
the eaſy ſurrender of Breda and Gertruydenberg en- 
couraged him to boaſt that he would terminate the 
conteſt by a ſpeedy approach to Amſterdam. A train 
of circumſtances, however, ſoon interrupted the vic- 
torious career of Dumourier, -and evinced to man- 
kind the uncertainty of military ſucceſs. 
General Miranda, who had beſieged the city of 
Maeſtricht with great force and vigour, and ſummon- 
ed the governor to ſurrender, was. attacked by prince 
Frederic of Brunſwick, and defeated-with confidera- 
ble loſs. The commiſſioners of Belgium informed 
the convention, in a letter from Liege, dated March 
the gd, that their cantonments on the river Roer, 
above Aix-la-Chapelle, had been forced by the ene- 
my, and that general Valence had evacuated that city. 
The Auſtrians aſter this divided themſelves into three 
columns, two of which marched towards Maeſtricht, 
and the fiege of that place was immediately raiſed. 
The third purſued the advanced guard of the repub- 
lic, and the abſence of ſeveral commanding officers 
was ſuppoſed to have greatly facilitated the ſucceſs of 
the Pruſſians in theſe rencounters, which may be juſtly 
co nſidered as the commencement of a new ſeries of 
misfortunes to France. Such was the conſternation 
which the ſucceſſes of the enemy occalioned, that gene- 
ral Valence himſelf informed the commiſſioners, that if 
Dumourier did not arrive immediately, he could not 
anſwer for the conſequences; that the Pruſſians who 
paſſed the Roer had defeated him and relieved Mael- 
tricht; that they amounted to near thirty thouſand 


men, a conſiderable part of which were. cavalry, in 


which his army was remarkably deficient. 

Before we review the reverſe of fortune which 
- Dumourier experienced in the Netherlands, it may 
be proper to advert to the bombardment of Cagli- 
- art, the capital of Sardinia” The ſhips under the 


command of admiral. Truguet began to fire upon 
the town the twenty-ſourth of January; but as all 
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the tranſpbrts with the land forces were not arriv- 
ed, he ordered the firing to ceaſe on the twenty- 
niath. The volunteers, however; being i impatient to 
land, the admiral; after ufing every argument to con- 
vince them how dangerous it muſt be to make an at- 
tempt without a ſufficient force, at length conſented; 
and gave orders for diſembarkation on the i 4th of 
February. Four ſhips and two bomb- ketebhes were 
poſted. before the town; and nearly the ſame force 
was placed between the town and a ſmall mountain 
defended by batteries: another came to anchor be. 
fore the town to batter it, and three ſhips and three 
frigates were employed in covering the landing of the 
troops. Of all theſe ſhips the Themiſtocles alone did 
execution; but ſhe was det on fire by a red hot ball, 
and the captain was wounded in the leg, and died 
four days after. In the night the Themiſtocles was 
obliged to retire. The Patriot, which kept up a con- 
tinual fire for three days and three nights, expended 
all ber ammunition, and had eight men wounded, 
ſome of them in a ror. ge amen. The Juno 
frigate bad ſeven wounded. 

The deſcent was effetted — the vip of 
general Caſa-Bianca, with fifteen hundred troops of 
the line, and three thouſand national volunteers; 
another deſcent was to be made at ſome diſtance; and 
4 certain ſignal was agreed upon. The ſame ſignal 
was obſerved in the iſland, and the troops heard the 
following wards pronounced through a ſpeaking 
trumpet : Citizens, come on ſhore ;| we have put to 
flight the enemy. The troops, however, ſuſpetted the 
deluſion, eſpecially as they could obſerve with their 
glaſſes that the invitation came from perſons in the 
Sardinian uniform. The ſecond deſcent therefore 
was countermanded. Caſa-Bianca, however, form- 
ed a camp at the diſtance of half a league from the 
town, with fifteen pieces of cannon and ſome mor- 
tars; but the troops were ſeized with an inftantane- 
ous panic, they miſtook the word of command, and 
che patroles Rred upon each ae the: ſoldiers _ 
_ 85 gine 
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gined themſelves too weak in number, and requeſted 
to be re-embarked, and ſome of them without or- 
ders began to retire towards the ſhore. In this diſ- 
agreeable ſituation the general was compelled to re- 
embark his troops, and it was with great difficulty that 
he was able to fave his cannon. When the troops re- 
turned on board, Truguet immediately ſet ſail. The 
Leopard, a ſhip of the. line, ran on ſhore, but the 
crew were ſaved. A tartan, which ran on ſhore al- 
ſo, was burnt by the Sardinians. 
This failure of the attack upoh Sardinia was a 
trivial misfortune in compariſon with the haſty re- 
treat and final defeQtion of Dumourier in the Nether- 
lands. Soon after that general quitted Holland, and 
aſſumed in perſon the command of the diſconcerted 
armies of Valence and Miranda, the forces of the 
prince of Cobourg and general Clairfait attacked him, 
with a vigour that aſtoniſhed him. who had buta few 


months before driven the ſame troops out of France, 


and through the Netherlands into Germany. He ſaw. 
with mortification and diſmay the laurels of Gemappe 
wither on the plains of Tirlemont, 
On the 14th of March, the Imperialiſts advanced 
from Tongres towards Tirlemont, by St. Tron, and 
were attacked by general Dumourier ſucceſſively on 
the: 15th and the following days. The firſt attempts 
were attended with ſacceſs. The Auſtrian advanced. 
poſts were obliged to retire to St. Tron through Tirle- 
mont, which they had already paſſed. On the 18th a 
general engagement took place, the French army be- 
ing covered by Dormael, and on the right by Landen. 
The action continued with great obſtinacy on both 


ſides, from ſeven o'clock in the morning till five in 


the evening, when the French were obliged to fall 
back, and the Auſtrian cavalry coming up, put them 
entirely to flight. The loſs in each army was great. 
The' French diſplayed: conſidetable courage and ad- 
drels, but were Ver pH red by the ſuperior numbers, 
and, perhaps, by the*jtiore regular difcipline of their 
enemies. Dumoutier himſelf, in à letter to general 
O's U Duval, 
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Du uyal, 8 of this battle, that he attacked che enemy 
I the famous ap of Neyinghen, and, fought the 
| whole day ith his right wing and centre, Ibe left 
wing not A fought 1 il, but abandoned him and fled 
beyond, Tibet. He fortuna ely Fueter the 
right wing and the centre, Kirmiſhing from the 19th, 
the 55 ald in the night he took a poſition on the 
hejghts of” Cum 9 5 
Dumouriet a drefled another letter to Bournon- 
ville, dated the 28th of. March, i in which, he gave. an 
account of..the, retreat of a part of the army under 
generals Neuilſy and Ferrand, who, by the. defer: 
tion of. a 1 08 number of volunteers, were obliged 
to ev 9571 the, city of Mons during the night. _ Ge- 
eral Marafle, wilitary commander of Antwerp, ca- 
e and by that method, though. not the moſt. 
toogurablc, yet ae aecellary, ſaved a bo- 
1 5 ten Wang men, He added, that colonels, St. 
Clair and Theuvenot, were attacked without means. 
of defence; that the military CODVOYS were detained, 
at Bruges; that he bad diſpatched om irgoRs in or- 
| der N fiberrie thole c convoysz and, th e. had, ſent, 


rs to _gagriſon St. Omer, Ged. MY all the 


aces on the line from Dunkirk, to, Givet, At this, 
riod Dymourier deſcribed the army as in a, ſtate. of 
the utwoſt diſorder, 7d as not having prayihons. for 
wore than ten days. He aid, that the N c- 
dle of 1 men from the d ega tments — the, Ne Con- 
Nh of. old men and, boys, who, ſo far from, 
pine  aſeful, ſerved, only to, conſume. the proviſions, 
and 25 th * confufh hon, He declared, that. if or-, 
& F and di fig pline were not reſtored, that if fifty au- 
. 5 each more abſurd than the other, continu, 
7 118905 all ae and, military operations, 
tance w 4 be loſt: and. he. added, that with a, 
fmall number of brave men he. would bury bimſelf, 
under ine Tuihs of his coun — He afirmed, that 
if Was e ior, him, to, ſtop. bg progreſs of the 
— — 1 witho uſing, emſelves with h beges. 


nfs wi Nel twenty Gauſand cavalry, Jay 
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waſte and reduce to aſhes all that part of the country . 


Which lies in the vicinity of the metropolis. The 


French general concluded this melancholy repreſen- 
tation with beſtowing eulogiums on the clemency and 
moderation of the Auſtrians, who, he obſerved, were 
entitled to the more praiſe, as from the examples of 
cruelty and outrage which the French had exhibited, 
a very different condutt on their part might have 
been expected. I have always affirmed;” ſays he, 
«and I repeat, that a republic can only be founded 
on virtue, and that freedom can be maihtained only 
by order and wiſdom.” | 2 ih 
Such is the outline of the 3 $ which pre- 
ceded the final defeftion of that celehrated general 
from the republicans of France, whole condutt hl 
ſeems rather to have diſapproved than their cauſe, 
His great and ambitious mind was affected even to 
deſperation, when he had loſt the alluring epithet of 
deliverer of nations, by the raſhnelſs bf the conven- 
tion and the irre ular of mobs; aiitl it will perhaps 


long remain a doubt bitch ſpeculative men, whether 


Dumourier would not have continued faithful and 
victotridus, if France had ſeconded his effotts with 
wiſdom and liberality, immediately after the retteat 
of the duke of Brunſwick. | 
The — reproachful addreſſes to the convehi- 
tion from the gerieral, wete at length conltrüed ? 
them into inſult and treaſon. He had betn too mic 
accuſtomed to the ſtratagems of wat and the fineſſe ot 
one bol tb be pHEvially inforined 
f the deſign of the convention to 6tdeft him a pri- 
ſwhet to their bar. When the commiſſioners of* the 
hottherti army thetefott cane to Tourtiay with an 
Evident defign of ſounding his intetitiohis, they found 
him with madame.Sillery, young Egalite and Valence, . 
rrrounded with deputations from the diſtri of Cam- 
bray. The interview-was violent. Dumourier ex- 
preffed himſelf in terms of invective againſt the Ja- 
cobitis. “ They will tuin France,” ſaid he; but f 
will fave it, though they ſhould call me 4 Cefar, à 


Cromwell, 
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Cromwell, or a Monk.” The commiſſioners carried 
the converſation no farther. They departed, and re- 
turned next day, determined to diſlemble, in order 
the better to diſcover the extent of his views. The 
general then became more explicit; he, ſaid that the 
convention were a herd of rufhans, whom he held in 
abhorrence—that' the volunteers were paltroons ; but 
that all their efforts would be vain. “ As for the reſt,” 
added he, „ their ſtill remains a party. If the queen 
and her children are threatened, I will march to Pa- 
ris—it is my fixedeintention—and the convention will 
not exiſt three weeks longer.” The commiſſioners 
aſked him by what means he would replace the con- 
vention? His anſwer was, The means are already 
formed.” - They aſked him whether he did not wiſh 
to have the laſt conſtitution ? He replied that it was 
a fooliſh one-; he expetted a better from Condorcet: 
the firſt conſtitution, with all its imperfections, was 
preferable. . When they aſked him whether he wiſh- 
ed to have a king, he replied “ We mult have one.“ 
He alſo told them that he was employed to make 
peace for France ; that he had already entered into a 
negociation with the prince of Cobourg for an ex- 
change of priſoners, and for the purpole of withdraw- 
ing from Holland thoſe eighteen battalions which were 
on the point of being cut off. When they inform- 
ed him that thoſe negociations with Cobourg, and the 
peace which he wiſhed to procure for France, would 
not change republicans into royaliſts, he repeated the 
aſſertion that he would be in Paris in three weeks; and 
obſerved, that ſince the battle of Gemappe he had 
wept over his ſucceſs in ſo bad a cauſe. Dubuiſlon 
then propoſed, to communicate to him a plan of a 
counter-revolution: but he ſaid that his own was bet- 
ter. | 


The attempt to arreſt an able general at the head of 


his army, did not, it muſt be confeſſed, argue a ſupe- 
rior degree of wiſdom either in the conveation or its 
agents. As ſoon as the ſpecial commiſſioners there. 
fore arrived from Paris for that purpoſe, and announ-, 
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ced to the general their intention, he ſmiled, and aſſu- 
red them © that he valued his head too much to ſub- 
mit it to an arbitrary tribunal:” and immediately giving 
the ſignal for a body of ſoldiers who were in wating, 
he ordered the miniſter of war Bournonville (who was 
ſent to ſuperſede him), and the commiſſioners immedi- 
ately to be conveyed to the Auſtrian head quarters as 
at Mons, hoſtages for the ſafety of the royal family. 

Dumourier, however, notwithſtanding his ſplendid 
talents, appears to have been grolsly miſtaken with re- 


gard to the diſpoſition of his army. They were ready 


to reſent to a man the affront which was ſo impru- 
dently offered to their general, in ordering him to ap- 
pear as a criminal at Paris; but, when he came to 
propoſe to them the reſtoration of royalty in the per- 
ſon of the prince, and to turn their arms againſt their 
country, the prejudices or the patriotiſm of French- 
men aſſumed their wonted influence, and they conſi- 
dered it as their duty to diſobey. The general had 
ſcarcely advanced as far as Cambray before he found 
his army gradually deſerting. The artillery was the 
firſt corps that forſook him; and they were almoſt im- 
mediately followed by the national guards. M. Du- 
mourier then harangued the troops of the line ; but 
their reply was, © that though they loved him as. a 
man, and venerated him as a general, they could not 


fight againſt their country.“ 


Thus defeated in bis plan of a counter-revolution, 
and finding that no dependence was to be placed up- 
on the majority of the army, general Dumourier, with 
two regiments of horſe, and accompanied by young 
Egalite and ſome other'officers, determined to make 
his eſcape to the enemy at Mons; where, after a dan- 
gerous purſuit-by a part of the army which he lately 
commanded, and being ſhot at ſeveral times, he at 
length arrived ſafe, at the head of that ſmall party 
which ſtill retained their fidelity to their fallen com- 
mande. | 

The conduct of general Dumourier has afforded 
room for many conjeQures, and has excited a gs 
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of ſuſpicions. The democratic party do not ſcruple 
to aſſert, that it was long his intention to betray bis 
country, and that he was actually bribed by the Im- 
perialiſts. We muſt confeſs that theſe conjectures 
appear ſcarcely to. be warranted by competent evi- 
dence. No traitor would have fought as Dumourier 
did on the 18th; and had it not been for the impru- 
dent and abſurd proceedings of the convention in de- 
nouncing him as an enemy to his country, we think 
there is at leaſt a probability that he would till have 
remained faithful to its cauſe. The aſſertions of 
thoſe who think differently are however ſtrong ; and 
it is not impoſlible that both motives might have con- 
curred to detach him from the cauſe of the republic; 
it is not impoſſible, that, finding a ſtrong and inereaſ- 
ing party againſt him in Paris, he might be diſpoſed 
to liſten to the advantes of the combined powers, and 
might in theſe circumſtances even accept the wages 
of corruption. | 
We ſhould have temarked, that general Dumou- 
fier had, previous to his intended march to Paris, 
eſtabliſhed an armiſtice with the prince de Cobourg j 
and his highneſs had iflued a moſt liberal proclama- 
tion, which accompanied-the addreſs of M Dumou- 
rier, and which affured the French nation, that it 
was not his intention tointerfere at all in the intef- 
nal government of France, and that no part of his 
atmy ſhould even enter the frontier, unleis the ge- 
- netal ſhould demand a ſmall body to aft under him 
to ſupport his motions, and ts to-opetate as friends 
and brothers in arme. | | 
It is much to be regretted, that this liberal and 
conciliatory addteſs ſhould have been revoked by 
the congreſs of general officers, which was held at 
Antwerp on the 8th of April. The reſolution of 
that congreſs © to commence a plan of aAive opera- 
tions againſt France” is flill more deeply to be re- 
retted. The temper manifeſted by the troops of 
Haaworier, their obſtinate adherence to the repub- 
lic; ſhould bave damped the hopes of thoſe who with 
N | - 
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at this, criſis to force a monarchy the French na- 
tion. A monarchy,we believe they d ſhortly have, 
it left themſelves; for what is termed: pure democracy 
is no other than a ſtate of anarchy, and that cannot 


long endure. It is the odium which the combined 


wers firſt excited againſt monarchy by the league 
e Piloita, and their baſtile invaſion, that — 
French united; and, conducted on the preſent plan, 
we can ſee no probable iſſus of the war, but an im- 
menſe profuſion of blood and treaſure, and the confe- 
derated powers reduced to a ſimilar ſtate of bankrupt- 
cy with France itſelf, in attempting to ſubdue it. 

Amidſt this accumulation of external misfortunes, 
the country of France was at this period int:rnally 
agitated: by the moſt formidable inſurrections in differ- 
ent parts. A conſiderable body of royaliſts aſſembled 
on the bank of the Loire, and threatened: the redue- 


tion of Nantz, In the department of La Vendee, they 


aſſumed the denomination of the Chriſtian Army, and 
were commanded: by a perſon of ſome note, of the 
name of Joly. Strong ſuſpicions have been entertain- 
ed, that the inſurgents were ſecretly afliſbed:by foreign 
powers. 

On the ad of April, a member of the national con- 
vention enumerated ſeveral cauſes of ſuſpicion againſt 
the executive council, and cited diſtin& charges againſt 
the miniſter, Bournonville. In the ſame fitting- the 
commiſſioners of the convention at Rochelle announc - 
ed, that the people of Nanta had made a ſucceſsful 
ſally againſt the revolters, had killed twelve: hundred 
an the ſpot, and captured an equal number. 

On the ſame day tae popular ſociety of Toulon de- 
nounced general Paoli as a ſupporter of deſpotiſm. 
They alleged that the general; in concert with the ad- 
miniſtrators of the department; had infficted every 
kind of hardſhip upon the patriots, and at the ſame 


time favoured the emigrants and the refractory prieſts. 
They demanded that Bis head ſhould: fall under the 


avenging ſword of the law. The convention deerecd, 
that; general Paoli and the procureur general ſyndic = 


* 
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the department of Corſica ſhould be ordered: to the 
bar, to give an account of their conduct. 

On the following day the aſſembly received a lauer 
from general Biron, ſtating, that though the ſnow lay 
deep on the ground, the enemy had attacked the camp 
of Braons on the 28th of March. They were vigor- 
ouſly repulſed; and he added, that the loſs muſt have 
been conſiderable, it he might judge from the yours 
tity;of blood and of fuſils left in the fiel. 

It was the 4th of April before the national conven- 
tion received the intelligence, that the commiſſioners 
whom they had ſent to ſeize Dumourier, and to con- 
duct him a priſoner to Paris had themſelves been ar- 
reſted by that general and ſent to the Auſtrians. On 
the receipt of this information, the convention decreed 
2 large reward for bringing Dumourier to Paris dead 
or alive. They took the ſpeedieſt meaſures fot ſecur- 


ing the peace of Paris, and for erf: the fron- 


tiers. 
The conſternation which the defetion of Dumou- 
rier had created, was in ſome meaſure relieved by let- 
ters of the 5th of April, from the commiſſioners of the 
northern army to the convention, informing them that 
their country was ſaved, that the camp of Maulde was 
diſbanded, and that all the oops had forſaken Du-' 
mourier. | 
The gemmiſboners added, that relying on the patri- 
otiſm and activity of general Dampierre, they bad ap- 
| pointed him proviſionally commander in chief. Du- 
mourier paſſed through the camp of the army of the 
Ardennes, conſiſting of twenty battalions, troops of 
the line, and volunteers, with a park of artillery, which 
he endeavoured to ſeduce, but failed in his attempt; 
and they univerſally came over to the intereſt of the 
convention after having been exhorted by Becker, aid- 


du- camp to general Diretman, to beware of the deli- 


ome: of their former commander, who only told them 
ſhould ſoon have a king and ns the bettey to Fats 
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Our readers will ſcarcely regret the misfortunes 


4 


and abaſement of the notorious duke of Orleans, bet- 
ter known at preſent by the proſtituted name of Phi- 
lip Egalite. A decree having paſſed in the conven- 
tion for the baniſhment of all the Bourbons, this 
ſhameleſs monſter ſent a letter to the preſident deſir- 
ing to know whether he, as a repreſentative of the 
people, could be included in the decree; when ſuch 
was the indignation even of this factious aſſembly, 
that the affirmative reſounded from every part of the 
hall. f | 

In a diſpatch dated April the 10th, the commiſſion- 
ers at Valenciennes informed the convention that 


.the enemy were preparing apparently for the attack 


of Conde, but that the ſoldiers who compoſed the 
garriſon of that place were determined to defend 


themſelves like true republicans—that a ſpirit of or- 
der began to be re-eſtabliſhed among the troops, and 


that they hoped, when the army was convinced re- 
ſpeing the traitorous deſigns of Dumourier, that 
their errors would be changed into indignation, and 
their defeats into victories. | 

In the mean time the conflict of parties which 


was ſhortly to break out into open outrage, began 
to agitate the convention, and the violence or the 


crimes of the notorious Marat at length produced his 
accuſation and impriſonment. He, as preſident of 
the Jacobins of Paris, had ſigned an addreſs, invok- 


Ing all the popular ſocieties to exert themſelves far 


the expulſion of thoſe “ unfaithful members of the 


' convention who betrayed their truſt, and who did 


not vote for the death of a tyrant.” At ten in the 
evening, on the 13th of April, the appeal nominal 


on the decree againſt this inſolent aſſaſſin commenc- 


ed, and after a tumultuous ſitting of the whole night, 


the reſult was announced at ſeven o'clock. in the 


morning: out of three hundred and thirty-ſix votes, 


two hundred and thirty-two were for the decree of 
accuſation. In conſequence, the decree was pro- 


nounced againſt Marat, and he was committed to the 
X 


Abbaye 
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Abbaye priſon. After ſo groſs an inſult on the prin- 
ciples of juſtice, and on the peace and liberty of the 
repreſentative body, it is ſurpriſing that a jury could 
be found abandoned enough to acquit ſo notorious 
a delinquent ; but be was too great a favourite with 
the populace to fall by a legal deciſion in a city 
Where the multitude are ſovereigns. He was acquit- 
ted by the tribunal ; and his return to the convention 
was a triumphal entry, in which that aſſembly was 
diſgraced in the ſame manner as their predeceſſors 
on the infamous 20th of June., . POE ITE? 
© © Upon the news of the defettion of Dumourier, ge- 
'neral Kellermann, who commanded the army of the 
Alps, aſſembled his troops, and, in the preſence of 
the conſtituted authorities, addreſſed them upon that 
ſubjett. The ſoldiers univerfally teſtified their ad- 
-herence to the principles of the revolution, and an- 
ſwered the addreſs of their general by ſwearing by 
their arms that they would ſupport the republic and 
liberty. Fs * Gigs | 
While theſe affairs were in agitation, the national 
convention received a letter from Dampierre, gene- 
Tal of all the forces at Valenciennes, dated the 13th 
of April; in Which he ſays, © The enemy attacked 
dür advanced poſts at this place in fix different 
points; they were however repulſed with conſidera- 
ble Toſs. In the advanced guard, which I command- 
"ed, we had much the advantage. I have reſumed 
the camp of Famars. I cannot beſtow too high 


1 on the courage and ardour of the ſoldiers. 
I can aſſure you that in a little time the army will re- 
cover that ſuperiority which it loſt only by the treach- 
'ery of thoſe who commanded it.” _ : | 
Ivo days after this, the miniſter at war received 
«another letter from the ſame general, in which he in- 
formed him, © that the advanced guard of the French 
army behayed with the ſame bravery as the day before, 
and that they had repulſed the Auſtrians, who attacked 
them very briſkly,” | 4 
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One of the general's aids- du- camp confirmed by his 
perſonal teſtimony the bravery of the troops, and ob- 
ſerved, that on the 14th they yielded to numbers, 
but on the 15th they were victorious. He added, 
that the prince de Cobourg and his officers, by their 
ſpeeches, letters and actions appeared defirous of 
peace ; and intimated further to the convention, that 
a miſunderſtanding prevailed among the combined 
powers. - | 
Such reports are common in the varying circuit of 
political affairs. Too many intereſts, however, con- 
ſpired to render ſuch an event probable. The Au- 
ſtrians are fighting their own battles at a more eaſy 
expence than if they were left alone: the king of 
Pruſſia, in the eaſy and negligent manner in which 
he condutts the war, is only amuling a part of his nu- 
merous armies; while at the ſame time, by the con- 
tinuance of hoſtilities on the ſide of France, the eyes 
of Europe are diverted from his depredations in Po- 
land. The Britiſh miniſtry know, that on the conti- 
nuance of the war they muſt depend for remaining in 
office, as war and peace are ſeldom made in this coun- 
try by the ſame adminiſtrations: and the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, who is really the ſoul of the whole confedera- 
cy, is enjoying in — the diſtreſſes of other pow- 
ers; who are weakening and exhauſting themſelves, 


while ſhe is gaining immenſe acceſſions of territory, 


and contributes neither men nor money to a war in 
which ſhe invited all Europe to unite. 


C H A P. XI. 


Re- organization of the French army Action near St. 
Amand — Death of general Dampierre—Rights of man 
evolution of the 31ſt of May—New 898 


Critique upon it—Spurited attack of Cuſtine on the 


Pruſſians 
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Pruſſtans— French diſlodged from Famars— Aion 
near Arlon—Stiege and capture of Mentz—Surren- 
der of Conde and Valenciennes— French diſlodged 
From Ceſar's camp—Siege of Dunkirk—Defeat of 
the Engliſh—Attack on the camp at Maubeuge—De- 
feat of the combined armies —Succeſſes of the French 
againſt the rebels in La Vendee—Diſaffettion of the 
ſouthern provinces—Revolt of Lyons, Marſeilles, and 
Toulon — Submiſſion of the Marſeillois—Surrender o 
Toulon to the Engliſ.— Reduction of Lyons—Aſſaſſ- 
nation of Marat—Removal of the queen to the Concier- 
gerie—Traal and execution of general Cuſtine Trial 
and execution of the queen Neu calendar —Decree 
: againſt foreigners—Execution of the Gironde party 
—Reflexions on the preſent ſtate of France. 


HE defettion of general Dumourier difappoint- 
ed, in its conſequences, the expectations of Eu- 

rope. The leaſt reſult that could be apprehended 
from ſo important an event was the entire diſſolution 
of the northern army; but even this effect did not 
enſue, und in leſs than a month general Dampierre 
was enabled to reſtore to order and diſcipline the dif- 
organized troops, and to lead them to action, if not 
to victory. | W Jet ro 47] 
In a well-conteſted battle; on the 8th of May, near 
St, Amand, between the combined armies and the 
French, Dampierre was mortally wounded, and ſoon 
after died. His-laurels had not arrived at a ſufficient 
maturity to be aſſailed by the blaſts of envy or of fac- 
tion, but accompanied him in their full bloom to his 
grave. The effufion of human blood was the princi- 
Levent of this ation; the Auſtrians are ſaid to have 
oſt two thouſand men, the French nearly the ſame 
number, but the loſs of the Engliſh is yet unknown. 
General Cuſtine, commander of the armies of the 
| Rhine and the Moſelle, informed the convention 
about this time, that he had been grofsly inſulted by 
three of their commiſſioners, and complained that he 
Vas acuſed reſpetting a lettet which he bad! written 
N to 
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to the duke of Brunfwick. In what manner the ge- 
neral was ſatisfied, we are not informed; but that he 
was, is evident from his acceptance of the command 
of the atmies of the north, ſoon after their retreat 
from the camp of Famars. The ſentiment, however, 
which he appears to have excited on this occafion 
proved afterwards fatal to this able and ill-treated of- 
ficer. . | 

The national convention, on the 10th of May, took 
poſſeſſion of their new hall of affembly in the palace 
of the Tuilleries, and on that day they laid the firſt 
ſtone of the new edifice of the conſtitution : the tranf- 
actions of this day may perhaps explain to the think- 
ing world, the temper and ſentiments of France with 
reſpe& to government. On the one hand it was pro- 
poſed that a ſocial compact ſhould be decreed before 
the conſtitution. On the contrary, it was determin- 
ed that a nation which had proclaimed the rights of 
man could have no other focial compact than a con- 
ſtitution : the leaders of the Jacobin party contended, 
that modern legiſlators ought to att preciſely contrary 
to former precedent ; hitherto the art of government 


had been the art of pillaging, and of ſubjecting the ma- 


ny for the benefit of the few; and legiſlation had been 
the art of reducing theſe crimes into a ſyſtem. They 
next obſerved, that politicians, hitherto leſs anxious 
to defend liberty than to modify tyranny, have thought 
but of two means to limit the power of the magiſtrate 
—one has been the equilibrium of power, the other 
the tribunitian authority. The equilibrium of power 
was termed a chimera; it was argued that we muſt 
ſuppoſe the abſolute nullity and ſuſpenſion of govern- 
ment, if the rival powers did not neceffarily coaleſce 


againſt the people; and that the influence of gold and 


the influence of the crown utterly deſtroyed this boaſt- 
ed balance. Such were the poſitions on which the 
republicans of France grounded the new fabric of 


their conſtitution, which we ſhall R_ have oc- 


caſion to review; but it is neceffary previouſly to 
advert- to the revolution, as it is termed, the 
T8 , 31ſt 
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giſt of May, when the Gironde, or moderate party, 
was precipitated from power by the turbulent faction 
of Marat. e | 
The Gironde in voting for the death of the king 
"defeated, or at leaſt delayed, the execution of that 
plot which had been formed by their adverſaries for 
their deſtruction. But as the majority of that party had 
voted for a ſuſpenſion of the puniſhment, this cireum- 
ſtance was artfully employed by the jJacobins in the 
hope of equally effetting their - purpoſes; and they 
ſoon ſucceeded in rendering the Gironde completely 
odious to the populace at leaſt of Paris. 

From the moment in which Marat had been com- 
mitted to the Abbaye, the deliberations of the le- 
giſlature had been almoſt entirely conſumed in mutu— 
al recriminations. The fitting of the gift of May 
opened-at half paſt ſix in the morning, and did not 
cloſe till ten at night ; and notwithſtanding a moſt 
perſuaſive diſcourſe from Vergniaux, followed by ſe- 
veral conciliatory motions from Barrere, and in ſpite 
of the firmneſs diſplayed by ſeveral other members, 
Robeſpierre, Marat, and the deputies of the commune, 
were finally victorious. : Apetition was received from 
the conſtituted authorities in Paris, demanding “ that 
the members of the commiſhon of twelve, with others, 
to the number of twenty-two, who had been _— 
marked out (among whom were Iſnard, Guadet, Bril- 
lot, Vergmaux, Genſonne, Barbaroux, the miniſter 
Le Brun, and the ex-miniſter Roland), ſhould be de- 
creed in a ſtate of accuſation as enemies to their coun- 
try. This petition was ordered to be printed. Lan- 
Juinais, and ſeveral others, proclaimed that their de- 
Jiberations were not free; and the galleries in return 
openly menaced thoſe who oppoled themſelves to 
What was called the wiſh of the city of Paris. 
A majority of the convention had ordered the 
committee of twelve to be re-eſtabliſhed. - The de- 
-puties of Patis, in a lofty tone, demanded, that it 
mould be again diſſolved. They informed the con- 
vention, that the ſections of Paris had eſtabliſhed, on 
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he night preceding, a proviſional revolutionary com- 
mune. A majority of the convention was diſpoſed 
not to recognize the municipality thus eſtabliſhed; 
but they at length were compelled not only to the 
recognition, but alſo to permit that the aſſembly, 
thus nominated, ſhould grant forty ſous a day to each 
of the ſans@ulottes of Paris who ſhould execute its 
orders, until the general tranquillity ſhould be reſto- 
Ted. After this a general federation was decreed 
for the 10th of Auguſt. On the following day (1ft 
'of June) the fauxbourgs of St. Antoine and Marceau, 
-with all the adherents of Marat and Robeſpierre, 
were again in motion. The drums beat to arms"in 
(every quarter; few perſons knew what was tranſatt- 
ing, but every man was at his poſt. At nine o'clock 
inthe evening it was known that another deputation 
from the municipality was about to repair to the con- 
vention, who had adjourned their fittings at five 
-o'clBck to eight in the evening. M. Le Brun with 
M. and Madame Roland were put under arreſt. 
Claviere, the late miniſter of the finances, concealed 
himſelf but wrote to demand that he might be placed 
under the protection of the la. 

On the 2d of june the convention decreed the ar- 
reſt of all the members of the committee of twelve, 
Fonfrede and St. Martin excepted. On the preced- 
ing evening the alarm bells were rung. When the 
reſpettive departments heard of the impeachment of 
their repreſentatives, a conſiderable ferment took 
-place, and ſeveral bodies of men threatened to march 


to Paris, to reſtore liberty to the inſulted convention; 


but the apparent though fatlacious moderation of the 
predominant party, and the vigour of their meaſures 
to repel the common enemy, ſerved in moſt inſtances 
to appeaſe the reſentment of the provinces. LE. 
The members of the convention ordered under an 


-arreſt, iſſued an addreſs to the French people, in 
which they develope the cauſes of the late commo- 


tions in the aſſembly and in Paris; and their account 
is as follows: A law had been enacted which pre- 
02740 ' {ſcribed 
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ſcribed the formation of committees in the different 


deQtions of Paris, deſtined to watch over foreigners 
and ſuſpicious people. This law was eluded. In- 
Read of thoſe; committees, others were formed in the 
moſt illegal 'manner. Theſe committees created a 
central committee, compoſed of one member from 
the committee of each ſection. This central com- 
mittee, after ſome private deliberation, ſuſpended 
tthe conſtituted authorities, and aſſumed the title of 
the revolutionary council of the department of Paris, 
and aſo-inveſted. itſelf with a dictatorial power. An 
extraordinary committee had been formed in the bo- 
ſom of the convention, to denounce the illegal and 
arbitrary as of the conſtituted authorities, and to 
cauſe all perſons to be arreſted who ſhould be de- 
nounced as chiefs of conſpiracies. On the 27th of 
May. theſe revolutionary committees, with an armed 
force, demanded the fapprefion of the committee 
formed by the convention. This requeſt was“ de- 
creed, but on the next day it was deferred till the 
committee ſhould have made their report. The re- 
volutionary council of Paris refuſed to attend the 
report. On the goth of May they intimated to the 
convention their order to ſuppreſs the extraordinary 
committee. Amidſt armed petitioners, ſurrounded 
by cannon, under continual inſults from the galle- 
Ties, ſore members decreed the ſuppreſſion of it. On 
the famous giſt of May the generale was again beat- 
en, the tocſin ſounded, and the alarm-guns fired. 
At theſe ſignals the citizens flew to arms, and were 
ordered to aſſemble round the convention. Some 
deputations demanded a decree of accuſation againſt 
thirty-five members of the convention. The aſſem- 
bly referred this to the committee of public ſafety, 
enjoining them to deliver in their report within three 
days. On the 1ſt of June, at three in the aſternoon, 
the revolutionary council of Paris marched at the head 
of an armed foree to inveſt the national hall. At night 
they appeared at the bar, and demanded a decree of 
accuſation againſt the denounced members. The 
r convention 
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convention paſſed to the order of the day, and order- 
ed the petitioners to exhibit the proofs of the crimes 
imputed to the accuſed members. On the ad of june 
the revolutionary council demanded, for the laſt time, 
the decree of accuſation againſt the obnoxious depu- 
ties. The aſſembly paſſed again to the order of the 
day. The, petitioners now: gave a ſignal to the ſpec- 
tators to leave the hall and ruſh to arms. About noon 
the generale was beaten, the tocſin founded; more 
than a hundred cannon ſurrounded the national ball, 
and grates were formed to heat red-hot balls; cannon 
were pointed towards all the avenues ; the gates were 
ſhut, and the ſentries ordered to {top all the members 
of the convention. Many of the deputies were in- 
ſulted by the ſatellites of Marat. The battalions, 
which ſeveral days before ſhould have marched againſt 
the royaliſts, ſuddenly arrived, and ſeized on the in- 
ner poſts of the hall. Aſſignats and wine were diſtri- 
uted among them. In ſhort, the repreſentatives 
were impriſoned in their own hall. To avert the rage 
of the people, it was ordered that the committee of 
public ſafety ſhould make their report. Barrere 
mounted the tribune, and propoled, that the de- 
nounced members, againſt whom no proof of the 
imputed crimes had been produced, ſhould be invit- 
ed to ſuſpend themſelves from their functions. Some 
of them ſubmitted to this meaſure. At length an 
end was put to the fitting, the preſident walked out 
of the hall at the head of the convention, and order- 
ed the ſentries to withdraw. K l. 
The convention reached the middle of the court 
without meeting any reſiſtance; but being arrived | 
there, the commander of. the armed force ordered | 
them to return. The, preſident told him, the con- | 
vention was not to be diftated to; that it held its 
authority we. of any other power than the 
French people, and that they alone bad a right to 
;ommand it. The commander,  Henriot, drew his 
word, ranged. his cavalry in order of batile, and or- 
dered the cannoniers to point their cannon... His 
' Y ; foldiers 
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ſoldiers were ready to fire The preſident turned 
back, the members followed him, and attempted eve- 
ry outlet in order to eſcape, but every avenue was 
cloſed or defended by cannon. At length the aſſem- 
bly, unable to retire, reſumed their {ting ; and ſome 
deputies decreed, that the obnoxious members ſhould 
be put under arreſt at their own houſes. On the 
propoſal of Marat, Couthon demanded that Valaze 
and Louvet ſhould be added to that number: ſome 
members gave their conſent, for the greater part of 
them did not take any ſhare in thoſe humiliating de- 
liberations. After the decree was ſigned, a deputa- 
tion made its appearance, to teſtify its approbation of 
the dectee, and offered an equal number of citizens 
as hoſtages for the arreſted members.“ | 

After theſe commotions had ſubſided, the firſt ſtep 
of the triumphant party was to complete the conſtitu- 
tion. The national convention, on the 23d of June, 
iſſued a declaration of the rights of man, as a pre- 
face to their new form of government, which is con- 
tained in thirty-five articles. It ſtates, that the end 
of ſociety is the general happineſs: the rigbts of 
man are equal liberty, ſafety, and the protedtion 
of property —a free people know no other mo- 
tive of preference in their election to offices than 
virtue and / talents—the law is the protedtion of 
liberty, and juſtice its rule—all perſons have a right 
to aflemble peaceably for public worſhip, without 
any prohibition from particular ſects.— The law does 
not acknowledge ſervitude or flavery; the con- 
tract between maſter and ſervant is only an engage- 
ment of attention and gratitude, between the man 
who labours and the man who employs him. Every 
one has a right to diſpoſe of his property, revenues, 
labour, and induſtry, according to his pleaſure. So- 
ciety is obliged to provide for the ſubſiſtance of the 
unfortunate, either by procuring them work, or main- 
taining choſe who are unable to labour. The con- 
cluding article ſtates, that when the government vio- 
lates the rights of the people, infurrettion * 
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the duty of the people. A few days after the publi- 
cation of this declaration, the aſſembly announced 
the completion of the new conſtitution of France, 
which had been diſcuſſed article by article, and paſſed 
as the conſtitutional att within the {pace of a fortnight. 
It is introduced by the following ſemtence—* The 
French republic honours loyalty, courage, age, filial 

iety, and misfortune. It puts the depoſit of 1 its con- 
Pieudion under the guard of all the virtues.“ It con- 
fiſts of one hundred and twenty-four articles, arranjed 
under general heady, of n the n are _ 
moſt important: 

The rights of 1 citizen are: ene as to natives; 
by birth; foreigners acquire them by marrying a 
French woman, by being domiciliated in France for 
one year, by meintaining an aged perſon, or adepting 
à child. 

The ſovereignty of the people is next proclaimed. 

\The primary aſſemblies are compoſed of two hun- 
dred citizens at the leaſt, and fix hundred at the moſt, 
of thole who have been inhabitants for fix months in 
each canton, | The elections are made by ballot or 
open vote, at the option of each voter. The ſuffrages 
upon laws are given by yes or no. 

Of the national repreſentation the population is the 
ſole baſis. There is one deputy for every forty thou- 
ſand individuals. Each re- union of primary aſſem- 
blies reſulting from a population of from thirty-nine 
thouſand to forty-one thouſand fouls, nominates di- 
rectly one deputy.” The French nation aſſemble eve- 
ry year on the firſt of May, for the election. The 
primary aſſemblies are formed upon extraordinary oc- 
caſions, on the demand of a fiſch of the citizens who 
have a right to vote in them; but the extraordinary af. 
ſemblies only deliberate when more than the half of 
the citizens are preſent. _ 

Electoral aſſemblies are formed by the citizens uni- 
tod | in primary aſlemblies, who name one elettor for 
every two hundred citizens, and in proportion. _ 
4 7 e 
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The legiſlative body holds its ſeſſions for n 
and its firſt meeting is the firſt of July. Its members 
cannot be tried for the eee 3 . REIN 
in the national aſſemb ). 

The functions of the legiftative body are to oe 
poſe laws and paſs decrees, ſuperinted public inſtruc- 
tion, the national domain, and make the declarations, 
of war; to provide for r defence of the" teritory, 
and ratify en Cn 

- The: formation of the Net is as follows: The pla 
8 of: a law is preceded by a report; and the diſcuſſion 
of it cannot take place till fiſteen days after the re- 
port is made. The plan is printed and ſent to all the 
communes of the republic; under this title, © Law 

propoſed.” Forty days aſter, the law propoſed is 

. to the departments; if in more than half of 
the departments the tenth of the primary aſfembhes of 
each ha ve not eee it, che pare is tat pos. and 
becomes a law. 

The executive — is compoſeiof twenty-four 
members; for which the eledoral aſſembly of each de- 

tment nominates one candidate. The legiſlative 
dy chooſe the members of the council from the ge- 
neral liſt. One half of it is renewed by each legiſla- 
ture; in the laſt month of the ſeſſion. It nominates, 
not of its own body, the agents in chief of the gene- 
ral adminiſt ration of the republic. The legiſlative 
body determine the number and the rag pang of men 
ents. 

Civil juſtice is adminiſtered by 5ufticns of the pesee 
elected by the citizens, in circuits determined by the 
law. Tbey conciliate and judge without expence 
Their number and their competence are determinable 
by the legiſlature. The mary of the peace — 
elected every year. 

In criminal caſes no individual ean be tried, bor 
on an examination received by a jury, or decreed by 
the legiſlative: body. The fact and the intention are 
pe ee a Jury of 1 * he ur 
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is applied by a criminal tribunal. The criminal judg- 
es are elected yearly by the electoral aſſemblies. 
The general force of the republic is compoſed of 
the whole people. All the French are ſoldiers; they 
are all exerciſed in the uſe of arms. No armed bo- 
dy can deliberate. The public force, employed 
againſt enemies from without, atis under the orders of 
the executive council. * em- 

National conventions may be appointed on extra- 
ordinary occaſions; If, in a majority of the depart- 
ments, the tenth of the primary aſſemblies of each, re- 
gularly formed, demands the reviſion of the conſtitu- 
tional act, the legiſlative body is bound to convoke 
all the primary aſſemblies of the republic, to know if 
there be ground for a national convention. The na- 
tional convention is formed in the ſame manner as the 
legiſlatures; and unites in itſelf their power... 

Under the title of the correſpondence of the Fren 
republic with foreign nations, we find the French 
people is the friend and natural ally of every free 
people, , It does not interfere in the government of 
other nations. It does not ſuffer other nations to 
interfere. in the government of its own. It gives an 
alylum to foreigners baniſhed from their country for 
the cauſe of liberty. It does not make peace with an 
enemy that occupies its territory,” g. 

- We may obferve with Condorcet, that the firſt ob- 
Jeddlion which naturally ariſes to this conſtitution, is 
the haſte in which it has been formed. To this ob- 
jettion it is anſwered - that though the certainty that 
man can never reach entire perfection in any thing 
that he undertakes, implies that the more care and 
deliberation he employs, the more likely he is to ap- 


proach this deſired point; yet reſpetcting this new 


conſtitution, it muſt be remembered; that for ſome 
time a ſeries of writers, whoſe works all Europe bas 
admired, bad prepared the way for the legiſlators of 
France ; and that for four years they have more or 
leſs direttly diſcuſſed; and laid the baſis on whichithe- 
conſtitution now ſubmitted to the French was 
ed. 
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ed. In bas, if the work be good, every moment 
that was ſaved will entitle the legiſlators ſo much the 
more to the eſteem of the public. | 


Some objettions of more eſſential ee ſeem 
10 ſtrike us in an impartial review of this plan of 


government. Diſmiſſing entirely for the preſent all 


predilettion for monarchy, the point to be conſider- 
ed is, how far it is likely to anſwer the end of a re- 
publican ſyſtem. In this view, we do not fee upon 
what grounds the excellent mode of eletting the le- 
giflature, through the medium of electoral aſſemblies, 
was laid aſide. Mr. Burke's objections to this ſyſtem 
were not likely to be recommended by his authority 
to the French; and ſurely no plan could be better de- 
vited for the prevention of intrigue, venality, confu- 
hon and tumult, than this arrangement. Again, as 
the legiſlative body is to be formed on the - bak of 
population, it ought. to be ſpecified how and when 
that proportion ſhould be aſcertained; but we appre- 
bend that a {till ſimpler mode would have been, to 
proceed in the elections according to diſtricts, taking 
ſor a guide, as to the number of repreſentatives, the 
preſent population; and allowing future legiſlatures 
to alter the number upon certain principles, in pro- 
portion as the population might be found to vary. © 
The elections are. too frequent; and, however vi- 
ſionary politicians may flatter themſelves, nothing is 
more likely to eſtabliſh an ariſtoctatical intereſt in re- 
publican goveruments than frequent elections. The 


choice of repreſentatives then, from the frequent oc- 


currence of the circumſtance, becomes a mere matter 
of courſe; election dwindles to a kind of conge Win 
and the appointment in time becomes hereditary. 

The referring of every law for confirmation to the 
primary afſemblies'is a prepoſterous meaſure. The 
tacit conſent of the people is given to every law: 
againſt which they do not expreſsly proteſt: for we 
think the people at large have a rightiin every govern- 
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and oppreſſive. But to refer it directly to them for 
diſcuſſion is ſurely an abſurdity. _ | 

The appointment of the executive power 1s the 
great difficulty in all democratical ſyſtems. The 
mode adopted by, the French appears too complex 
It has however one exccellence, viz. that mini- 
ſters cannot now, as by the firſt conſtitution, be 
removed on the harangue of ſome demagogue in 
the aſſembly; and they will therefore be able to 
act with more energy in their general departments. 
On the whole, however, notwithſtanding theſe de- 
fects, and though we cannot be ſuppoſed to retain 
any very ſtrong prediliction for its authors, we 
think this conſtitution greatly preferable to that 
maſs of metaphyſical abſurdities, which was preſented 
to the convention by Condorcet, under the name of 
a conſtitution. | | 
- Having thus taken a ſhort view. of the civil com- 
motions and the political regulations of France, we 
ſhall once more. revert to its military operations, 
Though the preſent combination | againſt this fingle 
ſtate exceeds almoſt any thing recorded in the hiſto- 
Tic page, its progreſs has not been in proportion; and 
this circumſtance conſidered, its ſuccels may be term- 
ed inconſiderable. Before the tedious ſieges of Con- 
de and Valenciennes took place, there were two ac- 
tions which merit attention; one near Carlberg, the 
other near the village of Farmars. | 
In the beginning of May general Cuſtine formed 
a deſign of cutting off from the enemy a body of ſe- 
ven or eight thouſand men who had advanced as far 
as Rheinzabern; but, to ſucceed, it was neceſſary to 


amule the Pruſſians in all parts, and to deſtroy the ef. 


fett of the cavalry and infantry which they bad near 
Landau. Had he retained the command of this ar- 
my, he ſaid he ſhould have deferred that enterprize 
till the commencement of June, and then the army, 
beiter exerciſed, would have been in a condition to 
execute it completely; but reflecting that he was 
about to depart and take upon him the command al 
110 ä the 


* 
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the army of the North, he determined to attempt an 


attion to prevent the Pruſſians from taking advantage 


of their good poſition. He therefore fent orders to 
general Houchard to attack in the rear Limberg and 
Carlberg with the army of the Moſelle, white Pulli 
ſhould keep in check, and attack with the reſt of 
the corps des Valages, a Pruſſian corps who had ad- 
vanced, and while general Sulek with nine battahons 
and ſome cavalry thould advance towards Anweiler 
to moleſt the enemy. The ſame day the garriſon of 
Landau had orders to'occupy the banks of the canal 
of Anweiler, the vineyards and village of Nuſderff, 
with ſeveral other poſts, and to give the Prufhans 
reaſon to apprehend that they would be attacked in 
the rear, in caſe they ſhould attempt any movements. 
He alſo cauſed a report to be ſpread in the Pruſſian 
army, that the cavalry of the army of the Moſelle had 
arrived, as well as part of the artillery of Straſbourg. 
In the mean time general Ferrier, who commanded 
forty'battalions, was ordered only to ſhew himſelf to 
the enemy till he ſhould hear that the engagement 
had commenced, and to attack them in the wood of 
Rheinzabern and the Auſtrians who were in it beyond 
the village. Notwithſtanding theſe orders, Cuſtine ob- 
ſerves, that he did not ſee his troops appear till eleven 
o'clock, at which' time general Diretmann had com- 
manded a retreat, becauſe the troops, being fatigued, 
could neither procure proviſions nor drink. The gene- 
ral himſelf began to march at eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, with twenty-ſix battalions and eight regiments, 
to the heights near Inſheim ; but ſeveral unavoida- 
ble delays prevented him from arriving at that place 
till five in the morning. The advanced guard, under 


the command of general Landremont, kept back the 


enemy, and prevented them from quitting the foreſt 
of Germerſheim. While general Landremont was 
thus engaging the Auſtrian army, and preventing them 
from advancing, the main army extended ntlelf to the 
heights of Rulſheim, and proceeded as far as that vil- 
lage. Cuſtine charged two divifions of dragoons with 


vigour, 
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tigour, who fled after ſuſtaining confiderable loſs. 
Among the number of the dead were three officers. 
The general obſerved, that had it not been for the in- 
fatuation of a battalion, who miſtook the French ca- 
valry for that of the enemy, this day would have been 
glorious for the troops of the republic; they anſwer— 
ed all attempts to rally them, only by diſcharges, and 
it was with great difficulty they .could be prevailed 
upon to reſume their ranks. The general was infornt- 
ed that this event was occaſioned by the comman- 
der, who began the cry of treachery. He was arreſt- 
ed, and it was ſaid he deſtroyed himlelf. © This day, 
which ought to have been lo memorable,” ſaid Cul- 
tine, © terminated by the taking of one piece of can- 
non, and a very great number of priſoners.” 
On the 23d of May, after a very ſevere conflict, 
in which the Engliſh troops, under the command of 
the duke of York, ſuffered conſiderably ; the French 
were diſlodged from their camp at Famars, which 
they had fortified with great labour and ability. By 
this event the garriſons of Conde and Valenciennes 
were left to their fate; but the lols of the combined 
army was ſaid to have greatly exceeded that of the 
French. 
On the gth of june another action took place be- 
tween the French troops under general Laage and 
the Auſtrians, near Arlon; and the latter were obli- 
ged to retreat to Luxembourg. The French troops 
on this occaſion behaved with ſingular intrepidity, ar- 
ranging themſelves in order of battle before eight 
thouſand men, poſted in a ſeries of entrenchments 
on an eminence, in the form of ſteps, marching and 
receiving their fire in this manner for more than a 
league, though the eminence was defended by thirty 
pieces of cannon. After the defeat of the Auftri- 
ans, the French carried off eight thouſand ſacks of 
oats and a large quantity of flour; | et; 
In detailing the events which have latterly taken 
place in France and its dependencies, we are con{ci- 
ous that fome apology is due for the curſory manner 
; in 
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in which we are forced to relate them. But it is im- 
poſſible to obtain, while a tranlattion is recent, that 
full and certain information which is eſſential to hif- 
tory, and it is better briefly to ſtate facts, than to 
miltate them. We find theſe reflexions particularly 
applicable to the ſtate of the French Weſt Indies, 
from which the accounts have been ſo confuſed and 
2mperfeCt, that it is impoſſible to collect from them 
any regular narrative. In St. Domingo the commil- 
' honers, Polverell and Santhonax, who. were fent by 
the convention for the purpole of reſtoring tranquil- 
+ Iity, have rather appeared in the character of apoſtles 
of diſcord than of peace: they feem to have united 
with the people of colour, and a ſeries of aſſaſſina - 
tions, pillage, and arbitrary impriſonment have com- 
pelled the majority of the white coloniſts to take ſhel- 
ter in America, or in the Engliſh Weſt India iſlands. 
It is with pain we add, that numbers of thefe wretch- 
ed exiles, in flying from the tyranny of their own 
countrymen, have been intercepted and plundered 
by the Britiſh privateers. Polverell and Santhonax 
were impeached by a decree of the convention on 
the 16th of July. | 

The iſland of Tobago was taken by a Britifh ſqua- 
dron under the command of fir John Laforey, about 
the beginning of April ; and, encouraged by the dil- 
putes which exiſted between the royaliſts and repub- 
licans in Martinico, admiral Gardner attempted a de- 
ſcent upon that iſland alſo, and landed there with 
about three thouſand men. The attempt however, 
proved fatal only to the royaliſts, as he found, on his 
arrival, the republican party too ſtrong, and was ob- 
liged to re-embark his troops, even before he could 
convey away from certain deſtruction the whole of 
the devoted party who had probably invited him to 
undertake the expedition. 

When we direct our attention to the tedious ſiege 
of Mentz, it is with difficulty we are able to find 
terms ſufficiently military to mark the tardy progreſs 


of his Pruſſian majeſty ; he deſtroyed with great for- 
mality 
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enality ſeveral ſham batteries which the French. had 
erected, and found a grave for many of his ſoldiers, 
from the ſorties of that garriſon. 

About the 20th of June, however, he began to form 
a more ſerious ſiege, and our readers have already 
anticipated the event; as it is well known that the 
garriſon capitulated on the 22d of July; rather leav- 
ing us cauſe to wonder at their long and effectual re- 
ſiſtance, than at their final ſurrender. They had 
long been in want of every neceſſary, and particular- 
ly of medicines ; and a conſiderable number had been 
forced to ſubſiſt entirely on horfe-fleſh, and the moſt 
unwholeſome food. 

The latter end of June and the beginning of July 
were chiefly diſtinguiſhed in the north by ſome petty 
{kirmiſhes between the two grand armies. The latter 
part of July was marked by ſome ſucceſſes of more 
importance to the Auſtrians, The garriſon of Con- 
de, after ſuſtaining a blockade of three months, ſur- 
rendered on the 10th by capitulation to the prince of 
Cobourg; and Valenciennes on the aoth of the ſame 
month to the duke of Vork, not without ſuſpicions 
of treachery in both caſes. 

On the 8th of Auguſt the French were driven from 
the ſtrong poſition which they had taken behind the 
Scheldt, and which was known by the name of Cæ— 
ſar's camp: as the French did not make much reſiſt- 
ance on this occaſion; the loſs on both ſides was not 
conſiderable. 

Encouraged by theſe ſucceſſes, a large detachment 
from the combined army, under the command of 
the duke of York*, proceeded without loſs of time 

; to 


* The following, which is offered as an explanation of the views of 
the commanders of the combined army, we copy verbatim from © The 
Political ftate of Europe,” as we cannot vouch for its authenticity : 

« After the ſurrender of Valenciennes, the Britiſh miniſtry ordered 
that part of the allied army, which was in the pay of Great-Britaia, to 
attack the weſt fide of French Flanders ; in order to take the towns of 
Berg, Dunkirk, Graveline, and Calais, in the name of the king of 
Great-Britain, The conqueſts which the Britiſh troops had hitherto 


contributed 


>” 
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to a vigorous attack upon the port and town of Dun- 
kirk. On the 22d of Auguſt the duke of York march. 
ed from Furnes to attack the French camp at Ghj- 
7 | OE, velde, 
contributed to achieve had been taken in the name of the emperor. The 
Datch troops were ordered to co-operate with the Britiſh in the attack 
on French Flanders. 'This project of ſeparating the armies was ſtated 
1n ſome cf the foreign prints to have been highly diſapproved by the 
Auſtrian commanders; who ſtrongly recommended a continuation of 
military operations upon the pre ſent plan, with the whole allied army. 
And more than one of che prints have gone ſo far as to give ſome par- 
ticulars of this diviſion of opinion: they are ſtated to be as follows: | 
A ſhort time after the capture of Valenciennes, a council of war 
Vas held upon the future operations of the war; and more particularly 
on the project propoſed by the Britiſh cabinet of ſeparating the armies, 
The Auſtrian commanders offered tu o plans againſt it, viz. | 
„The firſt was, to penetrate to Paris by the ailiſtance of the rivers 
which fall into the S-ine, Iheſe rivers, they ſaid, would fave an im- 
menſe fatigue and expence of land carriage for their heavy artillery, 
baggage, and flores. They would have but twenty miles of land car- 
riage in conducting their ſtores from the Scheldt to the Oiſe. The ob- 
jection to it was, that this plan ſuppoſed a ſecond campaign; and for 
its proſecution a number of floats muſt be provided; and therefore it 
was rejected. The convulſed ſtate of Europe, the indiſpoſition of eve- 
ry thinking man (out of the privileged orders) to the principle of the 
war, and the alarming - conſequences to every government in Europe, 
with which a dilatory and expenſive war, for ſuch an object, is preg- 
nant, made it expedient rather to adopt any other courſe that gave the 
proſpect of terminating the ſtruggle in one year, EE 
« However, notwithſtanding theſe objections, urged probably more 
from motives of defign to-miſlead and deceive, than from gny impulſe 
of ſincerity, it is ſhrewdly ſuſpected, that the dread of another cam- 
paign made no part of the. true cauſe for re jecting the propoſal. + 
+ $+. The next plan was that cf the prince of Cobourg and general 
- Clairfayt, and this had the concurrence of all the Auſtrian and Fruſſian 
generals. It was, that they ſhould take inſtant advantage of the con- 
ſternation into which the unexpected ſurrender of; Valenciennes had 
thrown the people of France, and the diſorder of all their armies by the 
denunciation of their generals. That forty or fifty thouſand light troops 


- , ſhould inſtantly penetrate to Paris, while a debarkation ſhould be made 


on the coaſt of Britanny, and force a junction there with the mal- con- 
tents.. General Clairfayt pledged himſelf on the ſacceſs of this project. 
Upon a moment's view of this plan, it will be perceptible ro every one, 
that the debarkation ſpoken of muſt have confiſted of Britiſh troops 
from Britiſh veſſels, 'T he Britiſh miniſtry unqueſtionably did not ap- 
prove of it: — their plan was, to divide the armies—to take as many 
of the frontier garriſons as poſiible—that thoſe on the coaſt ſhould be 
taken in the name and retained by the arms of his Britannic majeſty ; 
and that in this poſition they ſhould wait to take advantage of the _ 
f ö 7 orders, 
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velde, which was abandoned on his approach, and 
he was almoſt immediately enabled to take the 
ground which 'it was his intention to occupy dur- 
ing the ſiege. On the 24th he attacked the out-poſts | 
of the French, who with ſome loſs were driven into 
the town. In this action the famous Auſtrian gene- 
ral Dalton and ſome other officers of note were kill- 
ed. The ſucceeding day the fiege might be ſaid re- 
gularly to commence. A conliderable naval arma- 
ment from Great Britain was to have co operated in 
the ſiege, but by ſome neglett admiral Macbride was 


not able to fail ſo early as was expected. In the 


mean time the hoſtile army was extremely haraſſed 
by the gun-boats of the French; a ſuccelsful ſortie 
was effected by the garriſon on the 6th of September; 


and the French collecting in ſuperior force, the ſiege 


was raiſed on the 7th, after ſeveral ſevere actions, in 


which the allied forces ſuffered very conſiderably. 


General Hquchard was afterwards impeached by the 


convention for not having improved his ſuccels to 
the beſt advantage, as it is aſſerted that he had it in 
his power to capture almoſt the whole of the duke of 


Vork's army. The French, after this event, took a 


ſtrong poſition in the neighbourhood of Maubeuge, 


where they were immediately blockaded by the 
whole united force of the allies collected under the 


prince of Cobourg. Upon the 15th and 16th of Oc- 
tober, however, the prince was attacked by the troops 
of the republic under general Jourdain, who ſuc— 
ceeded Houchard, with ſuch vigour and effect, that 
he was compelled, after an immenſe loſs, to abandon 
his poſition, and repals the Sambre. It was ſome 
time before the allied forces were able to ſtop the 
| | progrels 


orders, which, in the courſe of the winter, were expected to ariſe in a 
country, ſo hemmed in from without, and ſo convulſed within, 
« his plan, therefore, as the general paymqſler, Britain ſucceeded 


in 1mpoſing on the allies. 


« In conſequence of this plan, the duke of York with the Britiſh, 
the Hanoverians, the Dutch, ſome Heſſians, and a body of the Auſ- 
trians, ſeparated from the main army, and began their march for Dun» 


kirk.“ 
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rogreſs of the French, and their generals even trem- 
bled for the fate of Oſtend. A conſiderable arma- 
ment from England, however, being at that time pre- 
paring for the Welt Indies, under fir Charles Grey, 
their deſtination was altered; and by arriving at the 
fortunate moment at Oſtend, they probably prevented 
the Low Countries from once more becoming ſubje& 
to France. 
Ibe forces of the republic were ſtill more eminent- 
ly ſucceſsful in repelling the attempts of the rebels in 
the department of La Vendee. General Biron re- 

ulſed the army of the inſurgents from Lucon on the 
28th of June. But with that inexplicable impetuo- 
ſity and raſhneſs which characterizes all their proceed- 
ings, the general had ſcarcely announced his ſucceſs 
before he was ſuſpended from his command, and pla- 
ced under arreſt. General Biron was ſucceeded by 
general Beyſſer, and afterwards by Lechelle. It would 
be tedious to enter on a minute detail of this petty 
war; let it it ſuffice to ſay, that the unfortunate inſur- 
gents made a moſt vigorous reſiſtance to every effort 
of the convention till the middle of October, 1793, 
when they were completely routed. After being dri- 
ven from La Vendee, they divided into three bodies. 
The firſt threw themſelves into the iſland of Noirmon- 
tier, where they remain in a ſtate of blockade. The 
{econd probably diſperſed; and the third took the 
route of Anjou, Maine, and Britany, where they ſtill 
carry on a deſultory warfare. OE. 

The diſaffection of the ſouthern provinces which 
immediately followed the revolution as it is called, of 
the 31ſt of May was productive of perhaps more ſeri- 
ous conſequences to the new government. It is well 
known that the deputies and people of theſe provinces 
were among the foremoſt in the iniquitous tranſaction 
of dethroning their king on the execrable 10th of 
Auguſt, 1792. It is therefore ſomething extraordi- 
nary that the ſame men ſhould be among the firſt to 
rebel againſt the authority of the convention. The for- 


midable union which took place under the name of 
federate 


— 
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federate republicaniſm, between the cities of Marſeilles, 


Lyons and Toulon, in the courſe of the months of 
June and July, ſeemed to threaten almoſt the diffolu- 
tion of the exiſting authorities. A conſiderable army 
was, however diſpatched againſt Lyons, and that city 
cloſely beſieged. The Marſeillois in the mean time 
opened their gates on the approach of the republican 
army, and ſubmitted ; but the people of Toulon enter- 
ed into a negociation with the Englith admiral, lord 
Hood, who was then cruizing in the Mediterranean, 
and he took poſſeſſion both of the town and of the 
ſhipping in the name of Louis XVII. and under the ex- 
preſs and poſitive ſtipulation that he is to aſſiſt in reſto- 
ring the conſtitution of 1789. 

On the 8th of October the city of Lyons ſurrender- 
ed to general Doppet. The chiefs of the rebels had 
fled, but ſeveral of them were afterwards taken and ex- 
ecuted. By a ſubſequent decree of the convention, 
the walls and public buildings of Lyons were ordered 
to be deſtroyed, and the name of the city itſelf to be 
changed to that of Ville Affranchie. 

We have been led a little to tranſgreſs the chrono- 
logical order of our narrative, to exhibit a conneQed 
detail of the external wars and the internal diſturban- 
ces of this unhappy country. We ſhould otherwiſe 
have remarked that the incendiary Marat did not long 
ſurvive to enjoy his triumph in the convention. On 
the 13th of July he was aſſaſſinated in his own houſe 
by the hand of an enthuſiaſtic female of the name of 


Charlotte Corde, a native of Caen, and who appeared 


to have ſome connexion with the deputies of the Gi- 
ronde party, 

The remains of this notorious anarchiſt were inter- 
red with great funeral pomp, attended by a part of the 
national convention and a vaſt multitude of citizens. 
As he is gone to be tried before an omnipotent tribu- 
nal, we muſt let his guilt paſs with him to the ſilence 
of the grave. That Marat was an enthuſiaſt, is be- 
yond diſpute ; and whether he was any other than a 
pernicious madman {till appears a matter of * ; 
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he muſt at leaſt have been impelled by ſome other mo- 
tive than avarice, ſince he is ſaid to have died poor. 
This, it is true, affords no apology for the atrocities 
which he provoked or committed ; there are but few, 
therefore, who will probably lament his death, ex- 
cept thoſe who inſtigated, or at leaſt profited by his 
crimes. 

The death of this execrable incendiary did not re- 
ſtore the convention and the mob of Paris to reaſon 
and humanity. On the night of the iſt of Auguſt the 
unfortunate queen was forcibly ſeparated from her fa- 
mily, conveyed from the Temple to the Concicrge- 
rie, one of the priſons deſtined for common malefac- 
tors; where her treatment was ſuch as would diſgrace 
a civilized people. She was confined in a narrow 
room, or rather vault, of eight feet ſquare, and the 
couch on which degraded royalty was deſtined to re- 
poſe was a hard bed of ſtraw. The graces had all de- 
ſerted her countenance, and the marks of premature 
old age ſeemed: to proclaim that repeated forrows 
would ſoon have terminated a life, which was unne- 
ceſſarily devoted to the hand of the executioner. 

If any act of phrenſy could exceed the ill treatment 
of the queen (who, though her ſufferings may have 
expiated her crimes, certainly cannot be conſidered as 


the friend of France,) it is the ſhocking ingratituce 
and cruelty which the ruling party immediately after- 


wards exerciſed to one of the molt meritorious gene- 


- rals that ever the French republic could boaſt. The 


unfortunate Cuſtine, after being committed a priſoner 
to the Abbey, was accuſed before the revolutionary 
tribunal of having maintained an improper correſpon- 
dence with the Pruſſians while he commanded on the 
Rhine, and of having neglected various opportunities 
of throwing reinforcements into Valenciennes. We 
have already remarked that the French have no diſtinct 
notions of the adminiſtration of juſtice; they have 
no idea of the nature of evidence. To be ſuſpected, 
is to be condemned. The unfortunate general, in 


the criſis of his adverſity, lamented that he appeared 
2 forſaken 


cCounter-revo 


terpoſe his veto again 
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forſaken by every friend; and the remorſeleſs popu- 
lace of Paris accuſtomed to ſights of horror, beheld 
the murder of their former deferider with calm indif- 
ference, or with blind exultation. 

The trial and condemnation of the queen immedi- 
ately followed that of general Cuſtine. The act of ac- 
cuſation conſiſted of ſeveral charges, the ſubſtance of 
which was—That ſhe had contributed to the derange- 
ments of the national finances, by remitting from time 
to time conſiderable ſums to her brother, the emperor 
Joſeph—That ſince the revolution ſhe had continued to 
hold a eriminal correſpondence with foreign powers 
That in every inſtance ſhe had directed her views to a 

—.— particularly in exciting the body 
guards and others of the military at Verſailles on the 
1ſt of October 1789 — That in concert with Louis Ca- 
pet, ſhe had diſtributed counter-revolutionary papers 
and writings ; and even to favour their purpoſes, ſome 
in which ſhe was perſonally defamed—That in the be- 
ginning of October 1789, by the agency of certain 
monopoliſts, ſhe had created an artificial famine— 
That ſhe was a principle agent and promoter of the 
flight of the royal family in June 1791—That ſhe in- 
ſtituted private councils in the palace, at which the 
maſſacres, as they were termed, in the Champ de Mars, 
at Nancy, &c. were planned That in conſequence of 
theſe councils ſhe had 22 her huſband to in- 

8 | the decrees concerning the 
emigrants and the refractory prieſts—That ſhe influ- 
enced him to form a body guard compoſed of diſaffect- 
ed perſons, and induced him to give employments to 
the refractory prieſts. 

One of the moſt ſingular charges was, that in con- 
junction with a ſcandalous faction (that of the Gi- 
ronde we conceive) ſhe induced the king and the aſ- 
ſembly to declare war againſt Auſtria, contrary to eve- 
ry principle of ſound policy, and the public welfare. 
The a& proceeds to ſtate, that ſhe communicated to 


the enemy plans of the campaign, and other intelli- 


gence. That the affair of the 1oth of Auguſt was the 
A 2 conſequence 
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conſequence of a horrible ey againſt the na- 
tion formed by her intrigues; and that, to promote 
her views, ſhe kept the Swiſs guards in a ſtate of in- 
toxication—That on that day ſhe preſented the king 
with a piſtol, ſaying, © This is the moment to ſhew 
yourſelf;*” and on his refuſing, called him a coward 
hat ſhe was alſo a principal agent in the internal 
war with which France has been diſtreſſed. 

The laſt charge was the moſt infamous and incredi- 
ble, viz. That, hke Agrippina, ſhe had held an inceſ- 
tuous commerce with her own ſon. 

On the trial a number of witneſſes were examined; 
but we muſt obſerve that few of the charges appeared 
to be ſubſtantiated. A maid-ſervant gave in evidence 
a converſation which ſhe had formerly held with the 
duke of Coigny, in which he complained of the im- 
menſe ſums privately remitted by the queen to her 
brother during his war with the Turks; and ſome pa- 
pers were referred to, from which it appeared that the 
queen had drawn for money on the treaſury ſince the 
revolution. 

The charge concerning her favouring the anti. patri- 
otic ſentiments of the body guards at Verſailles on 
the 1ſt cf October, was better ſupported, and we 
think, on the whole, was proved; as well as her ac- 
tivity in * the flight of the royal family to 
Varennes. The reſt of the evidence on the latter ſub- 


ject concurred with the ſtatement which is contained 


in our firſt volume. HORS 

It appeared alſo that ſhe had frequently been con- 
ſulted by the king upon political ſubjects; that ſhe 
had recommended ſome perſons to brevets in the 
gardes-du-corps: that ſhe treated her fon with regal 
reſpe& was alſo proved. But the horrid charge of 
inceſt was made upon the authority merely of ſome 
indiſtin communications from the boy Capet to 
the mayor of Paris. | | 

The unfortunate victim was prejudged ; and had 
the evidence been even more frivolous, it 18 pro- 


bable ſhe could not have eſcaped : after an hour's 
| conſultation, 
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conſultation, therefore, the jury brought in their ver- 
ditt“ guilty of all the charges.” | 

The queen heard the ſanguinary ſentence with dig- 
nity and reſignation ; perhaps indeed it might be con- 
ſidered by her leſs as a puniſhment than as a releaſe. 
On the 16th of October, at about eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon, ſhe was conducted in a coach from the 
priſon of the Conciergerie, to a ſcaffold prepared in 
the Place de la Revolution, where her unfortunate 
huſband had previouſly ſuffered. Her behaviour at 
that awful moment was decent and compoſed. The 
miniſter of St. Landrey was appointed to diſcharge 
the office of a confeſſor; and whatever might have 
been the foibles which diſgraced her early years, we 
have reaſon, on good authority, to believe that ſhe 
died a real penitent; and, like her huſband, found 
in the truths of religion a ſource of conſolation of 
which the malice of her enemies was unable to de- 
prive her, and which they themſelves will probably 
want. ; 

Amidf theſe ſerious and dreadful events, it is ſome- 
thing curious to obſerve the national convention amu- 
ſing themſelves with the formation of a new calendar. 
The year is, according to this, divided into twelve 


months of thirty days each, with five intercalary days, 


which are dedicated to a national feſtivity, and called 


on that account /ans-cullottides. Each month is divid- 


ed into decades, and the day of reſt is appointed for 
every tenth day initead of the ſeventh. 

About the {ame period a decree was paſſed, order- 
ing all foreigners born in thoſe countries with which 
the republic was at war, under arreſt, and. their pro- 
perty to be in the Cuſtody of the public accomptants 
till the end of the war. 

Wie clole our narrative with an article of intelli- 
gence which was only received as theſe papers were 
going to the preſs. On the goth of October, twenty- 
two of the deputies of the Gironde party, who had 
been for ſome time in a ſtate of arreſt, were con- 
demned and executed, on the ſentence of the revo- 

| Iutionary 
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lutionary tribunal, for treaſonous praQtices againſt 
the unity and indiviſibility of the French republic: 
The names of the deputies who ſuffered on this occa- 
ſion were Briſſot, Vergniaud, Genſonne, Duprat, Va- 
laze, Lehardi, Ducos, Boyer, Fonfrede, Boileau, 
Gardien, Duchatel, Sillery, Fauchet, Duperret, La- 
ſource, Carra, Beauvau, Mainville, Antiboul, Vigee, 
and Lacaze. 1 i 

The reader vill recognize among theſe names, ſe- 
veral of thoſe who were moſt active in dethroning the 
king, and eſtabliſhing a republic. Valazé, who had 
prepared the charges againſt the king, ſtabbed bim- 
ſelf as ſoon as the ſentence was pronounced. Fau— 
chet was one of the conſtitutional biſhops; and La- 
ſource a proteſtant clergyman. As the particulars of 
their trials have not yet reached this country, it 1s 
impoſſible to pronounce upon the juſtice of their ſen- 
tence, or to enter into any particulars concerning the 
——A ——VV 4 roger need lh nee 

In reviewing the progreſs of the French revo]u- 
tion, and the conduct of the principal actors in thoſe 
extraordinary ſcenes, a variety of reflections occur, 
and in purſuing a few of them we may perhaps be per- 
— —h K 15 

It has been generally remarked, that no revolution 
which had liberty for its foundation or its pretext was 
ever diſgraced by ſo wanton an effuſion of blood, by 


ſo many ſanguinary executions, ſuch inhuman maſſa- 


eres, ſo much rancour and perſecution of every kind. 
To underſtand the nature and cauſes of theſe melan- 
choly events, ſeveral conſiderations will demand our 
attention, . * L 4 + . . . þ * = ; . 
I. It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the revolution in 
France was at the firſt too ſuddenly effected. The change 
in the circumſtances, habits, and opinions of the peo- 
ple was too violent, and they were too little prepared 
for the enjoyment of liberty. Had the court antic1- 
pated the aſſembling of the ſtates- general by ſome 
lalutary and uſeful reſorms in favour of the people, 
they would not only have ſerved to ſtrengthen the 
SE Sort th | | a connexion 
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connexion between the king and his ſubjects, and 
more firmly to attach the latter; but ſuch a conduct 
would have been a proper initiatory proceſs, and 
would have prepared all ranks of people to act as ra- 
tional agents in the cauſe of freedom. Had the king 
by his own authority, aboliſhed the odious tyranny 
bf lettres de cachet, the puniſhment: of the rack, 
and every ſpecies of judicial cruelty, it would 
not only have endeared him to his ſubjetts, but would 


have humanized them. Could he have ordered a re- 


viſal of the judicial ſyſtem, and, in particular, could 
he have eſtabliſhed the trial by jury, it would have 
inured them to the prattice of equity, and to the calm 
inveſtigation of truth. If he had done in addition, 
what there is reaſon to believe he was not averſe to, 
that is, if be had indulged the natural clemency of 
his temper in permitting a free toleration to religious 
opinions he would have attached the proteſtants, and 
would have greatly leſſened the accuteneſs of. party 
animolity—and if he had favoured, to a certain de- 
gree, the liberty of the preſs, the free diſcuſſion: of 
controverted points might have been advantageous 
to the caule of truth and moderation; while, on the 
contrary, the people, having been wholly unaccu- 
ſtomed to the liberty of the preſs, were not on their 
guard againſt its licentiouſneſs, and were conſtantly 
impoſed upon, and the dupes of the infamous jour- 
naliſts and their employers. | 
When the ſtates general aſſembled, the court party 
appeared to have no ſyſtem, no ſettled plan of pro- 
ceeding. They were undetermined what to retain or 
what to relinquiſh; whereas the plan of government 
ought to have been previouſly ſettled ; every thing to 
be propoled to the ſtates ought to have been well di- 
geſted ; and proper agents choſen to introduce each 
particular meaſure to the national aſſembly. On the 
contrary, nothing could be more ablurd than the at- 
tempt, after the deputics of the nation were aſſembled 
in one common hall, and even while the metropolis 
was in a ferment, to reſtore or preſerve the ancient 
e regimen. 
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Tegimen. With this unfortunate outſet the whole 
condutt of the king and of the court correſponded, 
The feaſt of the military at Verſailles; the flight of 
the king; the obſtinate exerciſe of his veto ; all ſerv. 
£d to caſt a ſuſpicion on the deſigns of the court. 

II. Long previous to the revolution, the French 
were the moſt profligate, corrupt and unprincipled 
PR in Europe. All of the higher orders were dif. 
ipated, they were conſequently all venal. The low- 
er claſſes were hardened by ignorance, by oppreſſion, 
by the frequent horrid executions of which they were 
witneſſes, and by other ſeverities. The venality and 
corruption of ſome, who from time to time affeded 
to be the friends of the people, drew down a ſuſpicion 
upon all of the higher orders*; and the ferocity of 
the multitude, and their ignorance, and conſequent 
want of principle, plunged them into the moſt fatal 


and ſanguinary exceſſes. 


* 


III. Connected with this circumſtance, we have to 
deplore the irreligious principles which had unhappi- 
ly made ſo fatal a progreſs in France. There is no- 
thing but religion that can impart a uniformity to the 
moral character. Where expediency is the only rule 
of conduct, the human mind will naturally indulge in 
too great a latitude on ſome occaſions, eſpecially 
where the paſſions are ſtrongly intereſted. This.per- 
haps, indeed, is the diſtinguiſhing circumſtance which 
marks the two revolutions of America and of France. 
The Americans were poſſeſſed of a ſtrong ſenſe of re- 


ligion; and conſequently, though the inſtances of 


treachery which occurred among themſelves were 
ſcarcely leſs numerous in proportion than thoſe which 
happened among the French, the vittims of popular 
fury were much fewer. They were under a neceſſity 
of defending themſelves; but, independent of this 
circumſtance, they could not forget that their religi- 
on taught them © to love their enemies :” but the 

majority 


* Petion, Dumourier, and moſt of the party of the Gironde are 
ſtron ly ſuſpected of having greatly enriched themſelves by the moſt 
palpable peculaiion, | | 
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majority of the French nation were either uninſtrutt- 
ed in the truths of this religion, or had rejetted its 
ſalutary reſtraints*. | 
IV. It has been already intimated, that the league 
of Pilnitz, and the infamous conduR of the combin- 
ed powers towards the republic of Poland, excited 
at once the apprehenfions and the reſentment of the 
French. It was no difficult matter to perſuade the 
multitude that the court was immediately connected 
with the invaders; and this opinion was unfortunate- 
ly countenanced by the publications of the combined 
powers, and particularly by the imprudent manifeſto 
of the duke of Brunſwick. The repeated diſmiſhon 
of the popular miniſters, and the obſtinacy of the 
king in other inſtances, confirmed the ſuſpicion. 
Hence, and hence only, the republican faction were 
enabled to acquire ſo much credit with the people in 
the months of June, July, and Auguſt, 1792. The 
avowed hoſtility of this faction might have driven the 
court in its turn into hoſtile meaſures, without impu- 
ting actual treachety to Louis. For we muſt obſerve, 
that this is a matter ſtill involved in impenetrable ob- 
ſcurity ; and it is impoſſible to determine, from the 
ſtate of the evidence, either the nature or the extent 


of the king's connexions with the counter-revolution- 
iſts 


After all, if we would trace calamity to its ſource, we muſt be 
forced to confeſs that the flimſy writings of that wretched caviller Vol- 
taire have uUnvone Fraxce. We earneſtly hope the example will 
operate as a cautioh to all other governments, and teach them to be- 
ware of permitting with impunity impions and licentious publications. 
They may rely upon it, there are no libels ſo dangerous to a ſtate as 
thoſe againſt God. We venerate, and ever ſhall venerate, the cauſe of 
religious toleration. Every ſet which acknowledges a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhrnents is innoxious, if not reſpectable. But if this 
great foundation of morality is removed, there can be no dependance 
on the 3 or integrity of a people. Let the Horſleys and the 
Prieftleys freely indulge themſelves in verbal conteſts concerning the diſ. 
puted points of — but let every impious ſcoffer, who preſumes 
to aim his deſtructive ſhafts at any of the great doctrines of religion, be 


ſeverely puniſbed, and his writings ſtrictly prohibited. Till this is the 


caſe, no government can be ſafe, nor will it be poſſible to maintain or- 
or even common honeſty, among men, 
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iſts. Thus far is certain, that Paris was crowded 
with the ci-devant nobleſſe, and other diſaffected per- 
ſons, on the 10th of Auguſt. The fatal rupture, and 
the dreadful carnage of that bloody day, let looſe at 
once all the dæmons of diſcord. Ke bad paſſion 
was put in motion—revenge, party rage, the defire 
of plunder, all that is depraved and abominable in 
human nature, was predominant in the breaſts of dif- 
ferent individuals, and prepared the way for the ſtill 


deeper horrors of the ad and gd of September, and 


for all the calamities which have ſince happened to 
the nation. 3 

V. Another circumſtance which we muſt remark, 
is, that the exceſſive population of France is greatly 
calculated to perpetuate violence and anarchy in that 
country. Independent of the frequent alarms of fa- 
mine from this circumſtance, it is impoſſible that 
there ſhould not exiſt in every conſiderable city im- 
menſe multitudes of indigent and deſperate perſons, 


who are always ready to promote every ſpecies of 
miſchief and a; 


ſorder, and who, when once excited, 
cannot eaſily be reduced to peace and ſubordination, 


This again conſtitutes another remarkable ſhade of dif- 


ference between the American and the French revolu- 
tions. The American armies were compoſed in ge- 


neral of ſettled and induſtrious people, of farmers 


and mechanics, moſt of whom had families; they 


conſequently embraced the firſt opportunity to return 


to their peaceable employments and habitations, to fit 


every man under his own vine and his own fig-tree; 


and they regarded the affairs of ſtate no farther than as 
they ſerved to ſecure them in the peaceable poſſeſ- 
fon and enjoyment of their property. Every man at 
the concluſion of the war had ſomething to do; every 
man had bufineſs of his own to attract his attention. 
Not ſo the rabble of Paris, of Lyons, of Marſeilles — 
many of them have no regular employment, and the 
numbers of banditti are increaſed by the total ſtagnati- 
on of the commerce and manufaQtures of France. They 
can acquire more by plunder and confiſcation _ by 
| n ger 
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ſober induſtry; and thus it. becomes at once their 
intereſt to be turbulent, unruly, ſanguinary and ca- 
pricious. The diſorder and the violence are increa- 
ſed by the numbers; and the paſſions are inflamed in 
proportion to the multitudes which are collected to- 
gether, : 

- It was in vain then that the party of the Gironde 


aſter the 10th of Auguſt affected a tone of moderation; 


it was in vain, when they had obtained their wiſhes, 
that they exhorted the populace to return to order 
and obedience. They had excited the fatal concul- 
fion ; they had taught the multitude to know their 
own ſtrength ; they had diſturbed. the general tran- 
quillity, and abſurdly flattered themſelves that a ſpi- 
rit of inſurrection would be as eafily quelled as it 
was excited. Without wiſhing, therefore, to depre- 
ciate their ſlender claim to merit in attempting to 
ſave the life of the king, we cannot but regard this 
party as the immediate authors of all the calamities 
which have befallen their country ſince the over- 
throw of the monarchical conſtitution. The maſſacre 
of the oth of Auguſt was ſcarcely leſs atrocious than 
that ofthe ad of September; and when theſe men fell 
the victims of the very means which they had employ- 
ed and were murdered in their turn by the very mob 
which they had formerly excited, though our religion 
teaches us to pity even the guilty, and to lament the 
thedding of human blood upon any occaſion, yet it 
was impoſſible not to diſcern ſomething of retributive 
juſtice in the dreadful event. | 

The Gironde had moreover ſomething to charge 
themſelves with for wantonly engaging their country 
in one vain and fruitleſs war after another: and on 
the whole, we think they have been a pernicious fac- 
tion. They were, perhaps leſs ſanguinary and cruel 


than their ferocious ſucceflors, but in point of real 


principle we fee little room for preference. 
VI. A moſt fatal means of promoting bad diſpofi- 


dons among the people has been the popular ſocie- 
vies inſtituted throughout 1 kingdom, for debating 
B 


upon 
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upon political ſubjefts, and the ons in particular. 
In the firſt dawn of French liberty ſuch inſtitutions 
might have their uſe ; but they ſhould even then have 
been reſtrained within moderate bounds, and as ſoon 
as poſſible diſſolved. Theſe have afforded a conſtant 
aſylum to the profligate; and in theſe every ab ſurdi- 
ty, every meaſure of ſedition and of cruelty in the na- 
tional councils, have originated. But after the facts 
which are ſtated in the preceding pages, it is unne- 
ceſſary to enlarge upon this topic. 

Such appear to have been the principal cauſes 
which have operated to give to the French revolution 
that ſanguinary and horrid charatter by which it has . 
been too fatally diſtinguiſhed ; and which, as far as 
the circumſtances may apply to other nations, may 
ſerve as a warning againſt haſty revolutions, and as a 
guide in the conducting of ſuch plans of reformation 
as political exigencies may ſeem to warrant or re- 

nc: + 

- To ſpeculate on the future fate of France would 
be a hazardous undertaking, even for the moſt fertile 
imagination, or the molt- acute diſcernment. Not- 
withſtanding the difficulty and the danger, however, 
a few conjeCtures we will venture to ſubmit to our 


readers, rather with a view to entertainment than uſe. 


Me look not for the ſubjugation of France by the 
preſent combination, ſince it has been the uniform al- 
ſertion of thoſe who are beſt acquainted with the re- 
_ ſources and the temper of the nation, that, whatever 
the force of the external attack, ſhe is znvincible : and 
this ſentiment derives ſome confirmation from the ex- 
perience of two campaigns. | 
On the reſtoration of peace, from whatever cauſe 
that may be effected, we look for a train of events 
very different from what the aſpect of affairs at pre- 
ſent may ſeem to promiſe, The firſt circumſtance' 
which, in that caſe, we will venture to predict, is, that 
the preſent leaders will not long be able to retain 
their power. Whatever their abilities (and we mult 
- confeſs that they have diſplayed ſome energy, - 70 
$24 | 0 ability 
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ability) they have not character enough to ſupport their 
An long, even with a profligate and corrupted 
people. | 
That the experiment of eſtabliſhing a republic will 
be continued for ſome time longer, we think 1s pro- 
bable ; but it will never be more than an experiment; 
and before many years the nation, wearied with fac- 
tion'and with conteſt, will certainly have recourſe to 
ſome form of monarchy or ariſtocracy ; and that pe- 
riod would be haſtened, were any one man particular- 
ly diſtinguiſhed by his talents above his competitors 
to ariſe. No ſuch has yet appeared; but it is amidſt 
the violence of political commotion that genius is 
called into action, and it would be contrary to all hi- 
ſtorical precedent if none was to preſent himſelf on 
this occaſion. | | 
The preſent legiſlators of France, we cannot poſſi- 
bly doubt, have it ultimately in view to aboliſh chri- 
ſtianity—In this they will be diſappointed. The peo- 
ple muſt have a religion; and as none ſo good as the 
chriſtian can be offered them, ſome form of that religt- 
on will be the predominant faith of the French people. 
The moſt probable conjetture is, that the enthuhaſtic 
profeſſors of ſome of the leaſt moderate of the protef- 
tant ſects will infinuate themſelves among them, and ef- 
fect a religious revolution not leſs ſtupendous than that 
which they have experienced in their civil ſtate. This 
very circumſtance may haſten the political criſis to 
which we alluded in the preceding paragraph. The im- 
pron meaſures of the convention, in unſettling the 
ith of the nation in the fooliſh expettation of eſta- 
bliſhing atheiſm, has juſt prepared the public mind for 
ſuch a change; nor ſhall we be ſurpriſed to fee, in the 
courſe of a few years, the diſciples of Whitfield, of 
Welley, orperhaps of Swedenborg, uſurp that authori- 
ty which is at preſent poſſeſſed by the atheiſtical chiefs 
of the convention. | 
With reſpect to the war in which this country is 
at preſent engaged with France, we are willing, in 
common candour, to acquit the 'Britiſh miniſtry of 
«74 the 
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the atrocious charge of having at all entered into the 


views of the combined powers in the abſurd project 
for a partition of France; and we believe the accu- 
ſation to be a groſs and unfounded calumny. This 
will not, we confeſs, apologize for the want of pru- 
dence in our miniſtry in departing from that ſyſtem 
of ſtrict neutrality which was ſo entirely eſſential to 
our proſperity. From this conceſſion it will be evi- 
dent, that we think our miniſtry was precipitate in 
haſtening a rupture with France; and indeed we do not 
find the reaſons for thoſe meaſures which involved us 
in hoſtilities well founded. Two cauſes were aſſigned 
by the miniſter for breaking with the French nation; 
but theſe were ſurely quite inconſiſtent with each 
other. The firſt was the atrocity and villainy of their 
conduct; the ſecond, the fear that their example 
might be followed in this country. Surely we are 
correct in ſaying theſe two reafons were perfectly in- 
conſiſtent. The more atrocious the conduct of the 
French, the leſs the danger that any other nation 
ſhould copy their example; and the truth is, that 
though every ſociety is liable to be infeſted with a 
few r the example of France 
has operated as a complete warning to Britain, and 
as a deciſive antidote to the extenſion of democratie 
rinciples, which had perhaps been rather promoted 
by the ſucceſsful example of Ameriea. f 
If it were permitted to ſcrutinize into the ſecrets of 
cabinets, perhaps we might find that the motive of 
the Engliſh miniſtry in provoking, and that of the 
French in declaring war, was on each fide a vain-glo- 
rious and abſurd hope of conqueſt. It is to be pre- 
ſumed, that both parties have learned a little wiſdom 
from recent experience; and we ſhould be happy to 
find that the reſult of that wiſdom ſhould be the re- 
eſtabliſhment of peace. It is an inſult upon common 
ſenſe, to ſay there is no perſon with whom we can 
treat. No 'matter through what medium tranquillity 
is reſtored. Whoever is proclaimed by the public 
voice the agent of any people, with that perſon 
| (whatever 
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{whateyer his moral character) ii muſt de lau ful to 


tranſact all neceſſary buſinels. | | 

We conclude therefore in earneſtly recommending 
peace, by whatever means it may be achieved. Let 
us leave the French to anſwer. for their own. ſing, 
Whatever may be their code of faith; it is ours to be- 
lieve in a providential ruler,” the avenger of injuſtice 
and of cruelty. A particular fociety does not trench 
on the divine prerogative, when it puniſhes individu- 


al crimes, committed in defiance of thofe laws which 


it has eſtabliſhed for the ſecurity of its awn members; 
but wben one nation. marches in warlike array to pu- 
niſh the fins of another nation, the attempt -favours 
too much of Quixotiſm, and the only conſequence is 
commonly the ſacrifice of many innocent and meri- 
torious lives. | 7 | 1 
Admitting the truth of all that has been alleged of 
the depravity of the French (and certainly we cannot 
be accuſed of any diſpoſition to controvert it,) ſtill 
the queſtion will not eaſily be anſwered, “ What in- 
tereſt can Great-Britain have in the conteſt ? What 
ultimate advantage are we to derive from it?“ If the 
French are, as they are repreſented, © a worthleſs, 
depraved, and incorrigible people,” are the blood 
and treaſure of Britain to be laviſhed, are her manu- 
factures and commerce to be ſacrificed, for the pur- 
puſe of framing a government for a people, who can- 
not upon theſe principles be worthy of the ſlighteſt 
exertion ? But, it will be ſaid, “the whole natioa is 
not to be blamed for the crimes of a faction; the ma- 
jority may probably wiſh for a better arrangement.“ 
Leave then the majority to reform their own govern- 
ment. * But the emigrants at leaſt are deſerving per- 
ſons, and ought to be reſtored to their rights and 
property.” —Beſtow upon the emigrants but one half 
of the waſte lands, which it is reported are ſhortly to 
be ſold, and preſent them with but one half of one 
year's military expenditure, and you will do them a 


ring 
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ring them (were it even in your power) to their for- 
mer ſituation. 
It is the groſſeſt of abſurdities to ſuppoſe that 
French principles can ever make an extenſive pro- 
reſs in this country, unleſs indeed the public diſtreſs 
ſhould drive the people to deſperation. We repeat 
it, the French have atted in ſuch a manner, that the 
moſt deſpotic prince in Europe may ſlumber in ſecu- 
rity ; ſince there is ſcarcely a people that would not 
be diſpoſed to ſubmit to the moſt oppreſſive mandates 
of authority, rather than fraternize with them, or 
imitate their dreadful example. In one word, it is 
not France for which we plead—we plead for our- 
ſelves. _ We plead for the diſtreſſes of the poor, for 
the embarraſſments of the manufacturer, for the lives 
of thoſe who are moſt dear to us, for that blood 
which is much too precious to be ſhed in this fruit- 
leſs, this thankleſs quarrel. 
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DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN, AND OF THE 
CITIZENS. 


HE Repreſentatives of the French people, formed into a 
National Aſſembly, conſidering that ignorance, forgetful. 
neſs, or contempt of the Rights of Men, are the ſole cauſes of 
public grievances, and of the corruption of government, have 
reſolved to exhibit, in a ſolemn Declaration, the natural, unalien- 
able, and ſacred Rights of Man, in order that this Declaration, 
ever preſent to all the Members of the SoctaL Bopy, may in- 
ceſſantly remind them of their rights, and of their duties ; to the 
end, that the acts of the legiſlative power, and thoſe of the exe- 
cutive power, being able to be every moment compared with the 
end of all political inſtitutions, may acquire the more reſpe& ; 
in order alſo, that the remonſtrances of the citizens, founded 
henceforward on ſimple and inconteſtible principles, may ever tend 
to maintain the Conſtitution, and to promote the general good. 
For this reaſon, the National Aſſembly recognizes, and de- 
clares in the preſence, and under the auſpices of the Supreme 
Being, the following Rights of Men, and of Citizens: 
Vor. II. CC 
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; - ©, ARTICLE FIRST. - 


ALL men ate born, and remain, free and equal in rights : 
ſocial diſtinctions cannot be founded but on common utility. 

II. The end of all political aſſociations is the preſervation of 
the natural and impreſcriptible rights of man: theſe rights are 
liberty, property, ſecurity, and reſiſtance againſt N 
| III. The principle of ſovereignty reſides eſſentially in the na- 
tion: no body of men, no individual, can exerciſe any authority 
that does not emanate expreſsly from that ſource. 

IV. Liberty conſiſts in the power of doing every thing except 
that which is hurtful to another: hence, the exerciſe of the na- 
tural rights of every man, has no other bounds than thoſe that 
are neceſſary to enſure to the other members of ſociety the en- 
joyment of the ſame rights: thoſe bounds to be determined by 
the law only. _ | 

V. The law has a right to forbid thoſe actions alone, that are 
hurtful to RP Whatever is not forbidden by the law can- 
not be hindered; and no perſon can be conſtrained to do that 
| which the law ordaineth not. . * 

VI. The law is the expreſſion of the general will: all the 
citizens have a right to concur perſonally, or by their repreſen- 
tatives, to the formation of the law: it ought to be the ſame 
for all, whether it protect, or whether it puniſh, All citizens 
being equal in the eye of the law, are equally admiſſible to pub- 
lic honours, places, and offices, according to their capacity, and 

a rg any other diſtinction, but that of their virtue, or their 

ents. | | 
VII. No man can be accuſed, arreſted, or detained, except in 
caſes determined by the law, and according to the forms which 
- the law hath preſcribed. Thoſe who ſolicit, diſpatch, execute, 
or cauſe to be executed, arbitrary orders, ought to be puniſhed ; 
but every citizen that is ſummoned, or ſeized, in virtue of the 
law, per? to obey inſtantly—he becomes culpable by reſiſtance. 
VIII. The law ought to eſtabliſh ſuch puniſhments only, as 
are ſtrictly and evidently neceſſary; and no perſon can be pu- 
niſhed, but in virtue of a law eſtabliſhed, and promulgated prior 
to the offence, and legally applied. | 
IX. Every nay bas preſumed innocent, till ſuch time as 
he has been declared guilty, if it ſhall be deemed abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to arreſt a man, every kind of rigour employed, not ne- 
— to ſecure his perſon, ought to be ſeverely puniſhed by the 
W. 5 | 
X. No perſon ſhall be moleſted for his opinions, even ſuch as 
are religious, provided that the manifeſtation of thoſe opinions 
does not. diſturb the public order eſtabliſhed by the law. 
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XI. The free communication of thought, and of opinion, is 


one of the moſt precious rights of man. Every citizen, there- 
fore, may freely ſpeak, write, and publiſh his ſentiments; ſubject, 
however, to anſwer for the abuſe of that liberty, in caſes deter- 
mined by the law. 2 8 

XII. The guarantee of the rights of men and citizens in- 
volves a neceſſity of public force. This force is then inſtituted 
for the advantage of all, and not for the particular utility of thoſe 
to whom it is confided. 

XIII. For the maintenance of the public force, and for the 
expenſes of adminiſtration, a common contribution is indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary : this contribution ſhould be equally divided 
—— all the citizens, in proportion to their abilities. 

XIV. Every citizen has a right, by himſelf, or by his repre- 
ſentatives, to decide concerning the neceſſity of the public con- 
tribution z to conſent to it freely; to look after the employment 
of it; to determine the quantity, the diſtribution, the eollection, 
and duration. 

XV. Society has a right todemand from every public agent, 
an account of his adminiſtration, | | 

XVI. That ſociety in which the tee of rights is not 
aſſured, nor the ſeparation of powers determined, has no conſfi- 
tution. ä 

XVII. P being a right inviolable and ſacred, no per- 
ſon can be deprivel of 1 * — when the public mani dow 
gally aſcertained, ſhall evidently require it, and on condition of 
a juſt and previous indemnification. 

THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY, deſirous of eſtabliſhing the 
French Conſtitution on the principles which it has juſt now re- 
cogniſed and declared, aboliſhes, irrevocably, thoſe inſtitutions 
which are injurious to liberty and equality of rights. 1 

There is no longer any nobility, nor peerage, nor hereditary 
diſtinctiont, nor difference of orders, nor feudal government, nor 
patrimonial juriſdiction, nor any of the titles, denominations, and 
prerogatives, which are derived from them; nor any of the orders 
of chivalry, corporations, or decorations, for which proofs of no- 
bility were required; nor any kind of ſuperiority, but that of- 
public functionaries, in the exerciſe of their functions. 

No public office is henceforth hereditary or purchaſeable. 

No part of the nation, nor any individual, can henceforth poſ- 
ſeſs any privilege or exception from the common rights of all 
Frenchmen. 2 | 

There are no more wardenſhips or corporations in profeſſions, 
arts, or trades, wh ; 

The law recognizes no longer any religious vows, nor any 
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other . — which would be contrary e rights, 


or to the itution, 

= -4 BBS E- 
FUNDAMENTAL REGULATIQNS, GUARANTEED BY THE 
g CONSTITUTION. 


THE Conſtitution guarantees, as natural and civil rights, 
1. That all the citizens are admiſſible to places and employ- 
ments, without any other diſtinction than that of virtue and 


s, 
2. That all taxes ſhall-be equally divided amongſt all the ci- 
; tizens, in. proportion to their abilities. | ; 
3. That the fame crimes ſhall be ſubject to the ſame puniſh- 
ments, without any diſtinction of perſons. 
The Conſtitution in like manner guarantees, as natural and 
civil rights, liberty to every man' to go, ſtay, or depart, without 
ing arreſted, or detained, except according to the forms deter- 
mined by the Conftitution. 
Liberty to every man to ſpeak, write, print, and publiſh his 
thoughts, without the wrirings being ſubjected to cenſure or 
inſpection before their publication, and to exerciſe the religious 
worſhip to which he is attached. | 
Liberty to the citizens to aſſemble peaceably, and without 
arms, in complying with the laws of police. 
Liberty to addreſs to the conſtituted authorities, petitions 
ſigned by individuals. Fr 
- The Legiſlative Power can make no law which would attack 
ar impede the exerciſe of the natural and civil rights expreſſed 
in the preſent title, and guaranteed by the Conſtitution ; but as 
liberty conſiſts only in the power of doing whatever neither 
injures the rights of another, nor the public ſafety, the law may 
eſtabliſh-penalties againſt acts, which, attacking either the rights 
of others, or the public ſafety, would be injurious to ſociety. 
The Conſtitution guarantees the inviolability of property, or 
a juſt and previous indemnity for that of which public neceſſity, 
legally proved, ſhall require the ſacrifice. 1 
2 deſtined to the expenſe of worſhip, and to all ſer- 
vices of public utility, belongs to the nation, and ſhall, at all 
times, be at its diſpoſal. | | 
The Conftitution guarantees all the alienations which have 
been, or which ſhall be made according to the forms eſtabliſhed 
by the lam. wb 
The citizens have a right to ele& or chooſe the miniſters of 
their religions. 
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There ſhall be created — — a general eſtabliſhment᷑ 
of public aid for the education of deſerted children, to relieve the 
infirm poor, and to procure work for the healthy poor, who have 
not been able to find it for themſelves, . 
There ſhall be created and organiſed, a public inſirumion, com- 
mon to all citizens, gratuitous with regard to thoſe parts of 
tuition indiſpenfable for all men, and of which the eſtabliſhments 
ſhall be gradually diſtributed, in proportion combined with the 
diviſion of the kingdom. | 

There ſhall be eſtabliſhed, national. feftivals, to preſerve the 
remembrance of the French Revolution, to keep up fraternal 
affection amongſt the citizens, and attachment to the conſtitu- 
tion, the country, and the laws. a le 
T bere ſhall be drawn up, a code of civil laws, common to all 
the Kingdom. | : | 


*FITLE IL 


or THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM, AND THE STATE 
| OF THE CITIZENS. 


I. THE x1incDoM is one and indivi/ible : its territory is 
divided into eighty-three departments ; every department into 
diſtricts; each diſtrict into cantons. 

II. Thoſe are French Citizens, 

Who are born in France, of a French father; : 
Who, having been born in France, of a foreign father, have 
fixed their * in the kingdom; | 

Who, having been born in a foreign country, of a French 
father, have returned to ſettle in France, and have taken the 
civic oath, 

In fine, who having been born in a foreign country, bein 
deſcended, in whatever degree, from a French man or F — 
woman, who had left their country from religious motives, come 
to reſide in France, and take the civic oath. 

III. Thoſe who, having been born out of the kingdom, of 
foreign parents, but reſide in France, become French Citizens, 
after five years of continued reſidence in the kingdom; if, beſides, 
they have acquired immoveable property, or married a French 
woman, or formed an eſtabliſhment of agriculture or commerce, 
and if they have taken the civic oath. - 

IV. The legiſlative power may, from important conſideratians, 
naturalize a foreigner, upon no other condition than that of re- 
ſiding in France, and taking the civic oath. 

V. The civic oath is, / ſwear to be faithful to the Nation, the 
Law, and the King ; and to maintain, with all my power, the con- 
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fiitution of the kingdom, decreed ly the National Conſtituent ¶ em- 
bly in the years 1789, 1790, 1791. 0 5633 
VI. The quality of a F Citizen is loſt: 
1ſt, By naturalization in a foreign country ; | 
ad, By being condemned to penalties, which involve the civic 
degradation, provided the perſon condemned be not re- inſtated; 
3d, By a ſentence of contumacy, provided the ſentence be not 
4thly, By an aſſociation with any foreign order of chivalry, 
or any foreign body, which ſhall ſuppoſe either proofs of nobility, 
or diſtinction of birth, or require religious vows. 

VII. The law regards marriage ſolely as a civil contract. The 
legiſlative power ſhall eſtabliſh for all the inhabitants, without 
diſtinction, the mode by which births, marriages, and deaths, 
ſhall be aſcertained, and ſhall appoint the public officers, who. 
ſhall receive and preſerve the certificates of them. 8 

VIII. French Citizens, conſidered with reſpect to thoſe local 
relations which ariſe out of their aſſociation in cities, and in cer- 
tain diviſions of territory in the country, form the communities. 

The legiſlative power may fix the extent and boundary of 
each community. a 221 

IX. The citizens who compoſe each community, have a right 
of chooſing, for a time, according to the forms preſcribed by the 
law, thoſe among them, who, under the name of municipal officers, 
are charged with the management of the particular affairs of the 
community. | 

To the municipal officers may be delegated, certain functions 
relative to the general intereſt of the ſtate. 

EX. The rules which the municipal officers ſhall be bound to 
follow, in the exerciſe both of the municipal functions, and of 
thoſe which ſhall be delegated to them for the general intereſt, 
ſhall be fixed by the laws. | 


TITLE III. 


f OF THE PUBLIC POWERS. 

I. THE ſovereignty is one, indiviſible, inalienable, and impre- 
ſciptible; it belongs to the nation: no ſeCtion of the people, nor 
anv individual, can afſume to itſelf the exerciſe of it. 

II. The Nation, from which alone flow all the powers, can- 
not exerciſe them but by delegation. 

The French Conſtitution is _— the repreſentatives 
are the legiſlative body, and the king. 

III. The legiſlative power is delegated to a National Aſſem- 
bly, compoſed of temporary repreſentatives, freely choſen by the 

| people, to be exerciſed by this Aſſembly, with the ſanction of the 


ng, in manner afterwards determined, 
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IV. The government is monarchical ; the executive power 
is delegated to the King, to be exerciſed under his authority, 
by miniſters and other reſponſible agents, in manner afterwards 
determined. 

V.. The judicial power is delegated to judges choſen for a 
time by the people. 


CHAP. I. 
OF THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


I, HE National Aſſembly, forming the legiſlative body, 
is permanent, and conſiſts of one chamber only. 

II. it ſhall be formed by new elections xo. two years. 
Each period of two years ſhall form one l-giſlature. | 

III. The diſpoſitions of the preceding articles ſhall not take 
place with reſpect to the enſuing legiſlative body, whoſe powers 
ſhall ceaſe the laft day of April, 1793. | 

IV. The renewal of the legiſlative body ſhall be mgtter of full 
right. | 
V. The legiſlative body cannot be diſſolved by the king. 


SECTION I. 
Number of Repreſentatives—Baſes of Repreſentation. 

I. THE number of repreſentatives to the legiſlative body is 
ſeven hundred and forty-five, on account of the eighty-three de- 
partments of which the kingdom is compoſed, and independent 
of thoſe that may be granted to the colonies. 

IT. The repreſentatives ſhall be diſtributed among the eighty- 
three departments, according to the three proportions of zerri- 
tory, of population, and of direct contribution. 

III. Of the ſeven hundred and forty-five repreſentatives, two 
hundred and forty-ſeven are attached to the territory. 

Of theſe, __ department ſhall nominate three, except the 
department of Paris, which ſhall only nominate one. | 

V. Twohundredand forty- nine repreſentatives are attributed 
to the population. 

The total maſs of the active population of the kingdom is 
divided into two hundred and forty- nine parts, and each depart- 
ment nominates as many of the deputies as it contains parts of 
the population. | 

Two hundred and forty-nine repreſentatives are attached 
to the direct contribution. | 

The ſum total of the direct contribution of the kingdom is 
likewiſe divided into two hundred and forty-nine parts; and 


each department nominates as many deputies as it pays parts of 
the contribution. | 
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SECTION II. 
Primary Aſemb lie. — Nomination of Electors. 


I. IN order to form a National Legiſlative Aſſembly, the 
Active Citizens ſhall meet every two years, in Primary Aſſem- 
blies, in the towns and cantons. | 

The Primary Aſſemblies ſhall form themſelves, of full right, 
the ſecond Sunday of March, if they have not been convoked 
ſooner by the public officers eſtabliſhed by law. | 
II. To be an Active Citizen, it is neceſſary, 

To be born, or to have become a Frenchman ; 

To be twenty-five years of age complete; 

To have reſided in the city or canton during the time deter- 
mined by the law. | 

To pay, in any part of 'the kingdom, a dire& contribution, at 
leaſt equal to the value of Gees aps labour, and to produce the 
acquittance ; b 
Not to Be in a menial capacity; namely, that of a ſervant re- 
ceiving wages; | 

To be inſcribed in the municipality of the place of his reſi - 
dence, in the liſt of the national guards ; 

To have taken the civic oath. 2 

III. Every fix years, the legiſlative body ſhall fix the minimum 
and the maximum of the value of a day's labour, and the admi- 
* of the departments ſhall determine the rate of every 
diſtrict. 25 

IV. None ſhall exerciſe the rights of an active citizen in 
more than one place, nor employ another as his ſubſtitute. 

V. Thoſe ſhall be excl ded from the rights of an active ci- 
tizen, WE 
_ Who are in a ſtate of accuſation 

Who, after having been conftituted in a ſtate of failure, or 
inſolvability, proved by authentic documents, ſhall not produce 
a general diſcharge from their creditors. 

4 VI. The Primary Aſſemblies ſhall name electors in propor- 
tion to the number of active citizens reſiding in the town or 


canton. 

There ſhall be named one elector for a hundred active citi- 
zens preſent, or not, in the Aſſembly, 

There ſhall be named two for one hundred, and fifty-one to 
two hundred and fifty; and ſo on in this proportion. 

VII. No man can be named elector, if, along with the con- 
ditions neceſſary in order to be an active citizen, he does not 
join the following :—In towns of more than fix thouſand inha- 
bitants, that of being proprietor or life-renter of a property va- 
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Jued on the rolls of contribution, at a revenue equal to the lo- 
cal value of two hundred days labour ; or of renting a houſe, va- 
lued on the ſame rolls, at a revenue equal to the value of one 
hundred and fifty days labour. : 

In tuns below fix thouſand inhabitants, that of being pro- 

rietor or life-renter of a property, valued on the rolls of contri- 
— at a revenue equal to the local value of one hundred and 
fifty days labour; or of renting a houſe, valued on the ſame 
rolls, at a revenue equal to the value of one hundred days 
labour. 

And, in the country, that of being proprietor or life-renter of 
a property, valued on the rolls of contribution, at a revenue 
equal to the local value of one hundred and fifty days labour; 
or of being a farmer of lands, valued on the fame rolls, at the 
value of four hundred days labour. 

With reſpe& to thoſe who ſhall be at the ſame time proprie- 
tors or life-renters on one hand, and tackſmen or farmers on the 
other, their powers on theſe different accounts ſhall be added to- 
gether, to eſtabliſh their eligibility. 


SecT1On III. 


Electoral Aſſemblies—Nomination of Repreſentatives. 

I. THE electors named in each department ſhall convene in 
order to chooſe that number of repreſentatives, whoſe nomina- 
tion ſhall belong to their department, and a number of ſubſtitutes 
equal to the third of the repreſentatives. 

The Electoral Aſſemblies ſhall form themſelves, of full right, 
the laſt Sunday of March, if they have not been convoked ſooner 
by the public officers appointed by law. 

IT. The repreſentatives and ſubſtitutes ſhall be choſen by an 
abſolute majority of votes, and cannot be choſen but from amongſt 
the active citizens in the department. 

III. All the active citizens, whatever be their condition, pro- 
feſſion, or contribution, may be choſen repreſentatives of the 
nation. 

IV. Thoſe, however, ſhall be obliged to decide between one 
or other fituation— Miniſters, and other agents of the executive 
power, removeable at pleaſure; Conmiiflocers of the national 
treaſury ; Collectors and receivers of direct contributions; Su- 
perintendants of the collection or management of indirect con- 
tributions and national domains, and thoſe who, under any de- 
nomination whatever, are attached to the employs of the — 2 
or civil houſehold of the King. ; 

Vor. II. | = "F< 
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The adminiftrators, ſub-adminiſtrators, municipal officers, arid 
— of the national guards, ſhall alſo be obliged to make 
a choice. 

V. The exerciſe of judiciary functions ſhall be incompatible 
with thoſe of a repreſentative of the nation, during all the con- 
tinuance of the legiſlature. 

The Judges ſhall be replaced by their ſubſtitutes, and the 
King ſhall provide, by briefs of commiſfion, for the replacing of 
his commiſlaries at the tribunals, 

VI. The members of the legiſlative body may be re- elected 
to the next legiſlature ; but not afterwards, till after an interval 
of one legiſlature. 

6 The repreſentatives named in the departments, ſhall not 
be repreſentatives of a particular department, but of the whole 
nation, and no mandate can be given them. 


StcT10N IV. 


© Coffion and Regulation of the Primary and Electoral Aſſemblies. 

I. THE Functions of the Primary and Electoral Aſſemblies 
are limited to the right of electing: and as ſoon as the elections 
are over, they ſhall ſeparate, and Tal not form themſelves anew, 
but when they ſhall be convaked; if it be not in the caſe of 
Sect. II. Art. I. and of Sect. III. Art. I. above. 

II. No active citizen can enter or vote in an aſſembly, if he 
is armed. 

- HI. Armed force cannot be introduced in the meeting, ex- 
cept at the expreſs deſire of the Aſſembly, unleſs in the caſe of 
actual violence, when the order of the Preſident ſhall be ſuffi- 
Cient to call in the aid of public force. 

IV. Every two years, there ſhall be drawn up in each diſ- 
trict, liſts by cantons of the active citizens; and the lift of each 
canton ſhall be publiſhed and poſted e months before the 
meeting of the Primary Aſſembly. e proteſts which ſhall be 
made either againſt the right of citizens named in the liſt, or on 
the part of thoſe who ſhall affirm that they are unjuſtly omit- 
ted, ſhall be carried to the tribunals, to be there ſummarily de- 

cided upon. 
The lift ſhall ſerve to regulate the admiſſion of citizens in 
the next Primary Aſſembly, in every point that ſhall ngt have 


- been aſcertained by a ſentence pronounced before the ſitting of | 


the Aſſembly. | ; 
V. The Ele coral Aſſemblies have the right of verifying the 
ifications and powers of thoſe who ſhall preſent themſelves 


re: and their deciſions ſhall be proviſionally executed, with a 
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reſtrve for the ſentence of the legiſlative body at the time of the 


verification of the powers of deputies, 

VI. In no caſe, and under no pretext, ſhall the 25 any 
agents named by him, interfere in queſtions relative to the regu- 
larity of the convocations, the fitting of affemblies, the form of 
elections, or the political rights of citizens. Without prejudice, 
however, to the functions of the commiſſaries of the King, i 
the caſes determined by law, where queſtions relative to the po- 
litical rights of citizens ought to be carried to the tribunals, 


SECTION. V. 


Meeting of the Repreſentatives = the National Legiſlative A 
* ſembly. 

I. THE repreſentatives ſhall aſſemble on the firſt Monday of 
May, in the place of the meeting of the laſt legiſlature. 

II. They ſhall form themſelves, proviſionally, into an Aſſem- 
bly, under the prefidence of the eldeſt, to verify the powers of 
the repreſentatives preſent. | 

III. As ſoon as theſe ſhall be verified, to the number of thres 
hundred and ſeventy-three members, they. ſhall conſtitute them- 
ſelves under the title of the National ENG Aſſembly; they 
ſhall name a preſident, vice-prefident,. and ſecretaries, and enter 
upon the exerciſe of their functions. N 

IV. During the whole of the month of May, if the number 
of repreſentatives preſent fall ſnort of three hundred and ſeventy- 
three, the Aſſembly ſhall not perform any legiſlative act. They 
may iſſue an arret, enjoining the abſent members to attend to 
their functions within fifteen days at fartheſt, under a penal 
of three thouſand livres, if they do not produce an excuſe whi 
ſhall be deemed lawful by the legiſlative body. 

V. On the laſt day of May, whatever be the number of 
members preſent, they ſhall conſtitute themſelves a National 
Legiſlative Aſſembly, 

I. The repreſentatives ſhall pronounce in a body, in the 
name of the French people, the oath, © # live free, or die.” 

They ſhall then individually take the oath, to maintain, with 
all their power, the conſtitution of the kingdom, decreed by the Va- 
tional Conflituent Aſſembly during the years 1789, 1790, and 
1791; to propoſe or aſſent to nothing in the courſe of the legi ſla- 
ture, which may at all tend to infringe it; and to be, in every re 
ect, faithful to the Nation, the Law, and the King. 

VII. The repreſentatives of the nation are inviolable; 
cannot be examined, accuſed, or judged at any time with 


to what they have ſaid, written, or done, in the exerciſe of their 
functions of repreſentatives. | 

VIII. They may for a crime be ſeized in the act, or in vir- 
tue of an order of arreſt ; but notice ſhall be given of it, 
without delay to the Legiſlative Body; and the ation ſhall 
not be-continued, till after the Legiſlative Body ſhall have de- 
cided that there is ground for accuſation, 


C H A P. II. 
er THE ROYALTY, THE REGENCY, AND THE MINISTERS, 
Scr I. 


3 Of the Riyalty and the King. | 


I. IME Royalty is indiviſible, and delegated hereditarily to 
1 the race on the throne, from male to male, by order of 
primogeniture, to the perpetual excluſion of women, and their 
deſcendants. Fe | | 

Nothing is prejudged reſpecting the effect of renunciations in 
the race on the throne. | 

II. The perſon of the king is ſacred and inviolable : his only 
title is King of the French. 

III. There is no authority in France ſuperior to that of the 
law. The king reigns only by it, and it is only in the name of 
the law that he can require obedience. 

IV. The king, on his acceſſion to the throne, or at the period 
of his majority, ſhall take to the Nation, in the preſence of the 
legiſlative body, the oath, «© To be faithſul to the Nation, and to 
the Lato; to employ all the power delegated to him, to maintain the 
Conflitution decreed by the National Conflituent Aſſcmbly in the years 
1789, 1790, and 1791; and to cauſe the laws to be executed.” 

| If the legiſlative body ſhall not be aſſembled, the king ſhall 
cauſe a proclamation to be iſſued, in which ſhall be expreſſed 
this oath, and a promiſe to repeat it as ſoon as the legiſlative 
body ſhall aſſemble. | 

V. If, one month after an invitation by the legiſlative body, 
the king has not taken this oath, or if after taking it he ſhall 
retract, he ſhall be deemed to have abdicated the royalty. 

VI. If the king put hjmſelf at the head of an army, and di- 
rect the forces of it againſt the nation; or if he do not oppoſe, 
dy a formal act, any ſuch enterpriſe, undertaken in his name he 
ſhall be deemed to have abdicated, 
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VII. If the King, havin out of the kingdom, do. not 
return, on the ä of the legiſlative pony within the 
delay fixed by the proclamation, which cannot be leſs than two 
months, he ſhall be deemed to have abdicated. | 
The delay ſhall commence from the day when the proclama- 
tion of the legiſlative body ſhall have been publiſhed in theplace 
of its fitting z and the Miniſters ſhall be obliged, under their 
reſponſibility, to perform all the acts of the executive power, 
the exerciſe of which ſhall be ſuſpended in the hands of the ab- 
ſent king. | | 

VIII. After abdication, expreſs or legal, the king ſhall be in 
the claſs of citizens; and may be accuſedand tried, like them, for 
acts poſterior to his abdication. 

IX. The particular effects which the king poſſeſſes at his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, are irrevocably united to the domain of 
the Nation ; he has the diſpoſition of thoſe which he acquires 
on his own private account ; if he has not diſpoſed of them, they 
are in like-manner united at the end of the rei 

X. The Nation makes proviſion for the ſplendor of the 
throne by a civil liſt, of which the Legiſlative Body ſhall fix the 
ſum at the commencement of each reign, for the whole duration 
of that reign. | 

XI, The king ſhall appoint an adminiſtrator of the civil liſt, 
who ſhall inſtitute all ſuits for the king, and againſt whom all 
actions for debts of the king ſhall be carried on, and judgments 

iven and executed. Sentences of condemnation, obtained b 

* creditors of the civil liſt, ſhall be executed againſt the ad, 
miniſtrator perſonally and his private fortune. 

XII. The king ſhall have, independent of the ordinary guard 
which ſhall be furniſhed him by the citizens, national guards of 
the place of his. reſidence, a guard paid from the funds of the 
civil lift. It ſhall not exceed one thouſand two hundred foot, 
and fix hundred horſe. | | 

The degrees and rules of advancemetg Ball be the ſame in it 
as amongſt the troops of the line. But ate who compoſe the 


king's guards, ſhall paſs through all che degrees excluſively 


Gy themſelyes, and cannot obtain ar *A the army of the 


* df" * 

The king cannot chooſe his guards, but amongſt thoſe who 
are at preſent in active ſervice in the troops of the line, or 
amongſt the citizens who have ſerved a year in the national 
— provided they are reſidents in the kingdom, and that they 

ve previouſly taken the civic oath. | 
The king's guards cannot be ordered or required for any 
other public ſervice. 
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SECTION II. 


I. THE king is a minor till the age of eighteen complete ; 
and during his Ray there ſhall be a regent of the kingdom. 

II. The regency belongs to the relation of the king who is 
the next in degree, according to the order of ſucceſſion to the 
throne, and who has attained the age of twenty-five, provided he 
be a Frenchman, refident in the kingdom, and not prefumptive 
heir to any other crown, and have taken the civic oath. 

Women are exchuded from the regency, | 

III. If a minor king have no relations who unite the above 
qualities, the regent of the kingdom ſhall be elected as is directed 
in the following articles : She's thy 
IV. The Legiſlative Body ſhall not elect the regent. 

V. The electors of each diftrit ſhall aſſemble in the chief 
place of their diſtrict, after a proclamation, which ſhall be iſſued 
in the firſt week of the new reign, by the legiſlative body, if 
convened ; and if ſeparated, the miniſter of juſtice ſhalt be bound 
to make that proclamation in the ſame week. 

VI. The electors ſhall name, in every diſtrict, by individual 
ſcrutiny, and abſolute plurality of votes, a citizen eligible, and 
reſident in the diſtri, to whom they ſhall give, by the proces- 
verbal of the election, a ſpecial mandate, limited to the ſole func- 
tion of electing the citizen whom he ſhall judge, in his heart and 
conſcience, the moſt worthy of being regent of the kingdom, 

VII. The citizens having theſe mandates, elected in the diſ- 
trict, ſhall be bound to aſſemble in the town where the legiſlative 
body holds his ſeat, the fortieth day at fartheſt, counting from 
that of the advancement of the minor king to the throne ; and 
they ſhall form there the eleRoral aſſembly, who ſhall proceed 
to the nomination of the regent, 

VIII. The election of the regent ſhall be made by individual 
ſcrutiny and abſolute plurality of votes. | 

IX. The electoral aſſembly cannot 1 but relative 
to this election, and ſhall ſeparate as ſoon as the election is finiſh- 
ed. Every other act which it ſhall attempt, is declared uncon- 
ſtitutional, and of no effect. | 

X. The electoral aſſembly ſhall make its preſident preſent the 
oces-verbal of the election to the ee body, who, after 
ving verified the regularity of the election, ſhall make it public 

over all the kingdom by a proclamation. f 

XI. The regent exerciſes, till the king's majority, all the 
functions of royalty, and is not perſonally reſponſible for the acts 
of his adminiſtration. x . 
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XII. The regent cannot begin the exerciſe of his functions, 
till after taking to the nation, in the preſence of the 7 
body, an oath, To be faithful to the nation, the law, and t king; 
and to employ all the powcr delegated to the king, and of which 
the exerciſe is confided to him during the minority of the king, to 
maintain the conflitution decreed by the National Conſtituent A em- 
bly in the years 1789, 1790, and 1791, and ts cauſe the laws to be 


executed. 
If the legiſlative body is not aſſembled, the regent ſhall cauſe 


a proclamation to be iſſued, in which ſhall be expreſſed this oath, 
and a promiſe to repeat it as ſoon as the legiſlative body ſhall be 


met. | 

XTII. As long as the regent is not entered on the exerciſe of 
his functions, the ſanction of the laws remains ſuſpended ; the 
miniſters continue to perform, under their reſponſibility, all the 
acts of the executive power. 


XIV. As ſoon as the regent ſhall take the oath, the legiſlative 
body ſhall fix his allowance, which ſhall not be altered during his 


regency. 

V. If on account of the minority of the relation called to 
the regency, it has devolved to a more diſtant relation, or been 
ſettled by election, the regent who ſhall have entered on the ex- 
erciſe 4 it ſhall continue his functions till the majority of the 


king. 
XVI. The regency of the kingdom confers no right over the 


perſon of the minor king, 

XVII. The care of the minor king ſhall be confided to his 
mother ; and if he has no mother, or if ſhe be married again at 
the time of her ſon's acceſſion to the throne, or if ſhe marry again 
during the minority, the care of him ſhall be delegated by the 
legiſlative body. | 

Neither the regent, nor his deſcendants, nor a woman, can be 
_ Choſen as guardian of the minor king. 


XVIII. In caſe of the king's inſanity, notoriouſly admitted, 


legally proved, and declared by the legiſlative body, after three 
p ; P Y = , 


ve deliberations, held monthly, there ſhall be a regency, 


as long as ſuch incapacity continues. 
SECTION III. 


| Of the Royal Family. 
I. THE preſumptive heir ſhall bear the name of Prince Reyal. 


He cannot go aut of the kingdom, without a decree of the legiſ- 


lative body, and the king's conſent. 
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If he is gone out of it, and if, being arrived at 6ighteen years 
of age, he do not return to France, after being required by a 
proclamation of the legiſlative body, he is held to have abdicated 
the right of ſucceſſion to the throne. FOE. 

II. If the preſumptive heir be a minor, the relation of full 
and next in order to the regency, is bound to reſide r 
kingdom. In caſe of his going out of it, and not returning on 
the requiſition of the legiſlative body, he ſhall be held to — 
abdicated his right to the regency. | 

III. The mother of the minor king, having the care of him, 
or the guardian elected, if they go out of the kingdom, forfeit 
their charge. 

If the mother of the preſumptive heir, a minor, go out of the 
kingdom, ſhe cannot, even after her return, have the care of her 
minor ſon, become king, but by a decree of the legiſlative body, 

IV. A law ſhall be made to regulate the education of the 
minor king, and that of the minor heir preſumptive. ; 

V. The members of the royal family, called to the eventual 
ſucceflion to the throne, enjoy the rights of an active citizen, 
but are not eligible to any places, owe 4,94 or functions, in the 
nomination of the people. | 

Excepting the places of miniſters, they are capable of offices 
and employs in the nomination of the king ; however, they can- 
not be commanders in chief of any army or fleet, nor fulfil the 
functions of ambaſſadors, without the conſent of the legiſlative 
_—_ granted on the propoſition of the king. | 

VI. The members of the royal family, called to the eventual 
ſucceſſion of the throne, ſhall add the denomination of French 
Prince, to the name which ſhall have been given them in the 
civil act, ſtating their birth; and this name can neither be patro- 
nymic, nor formed of any of the qualifications aboliſhed by the 
preſent conſtitution. 

The denomination of Prince cannot be given to any other 
individual, and ſhall convey no privilege, nor any exception, to 
the common rights of all Frenchmen. | 

VII. The acts by which ſhall be legally ſtated the births, 
marriages, and deaths of the French princes, ſhall be preſented 
to the legiſlative body, who ſhall command the depoſit of them 
UNI „ land) ſhall be granted to the 

. Nore in to the mem- 
bers of the royal family. — | 

The younger ſons of the king ſhall receive, at the age of 
twenty-five, or on their marriage, an annuity, the amount of 
which ſhall be fixed by the legiſlative body, and which ſhall ter- 
minate with the extinction of their male heirs, 


* 
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Sgcriox IV. 
Of Miniſters. 
I. To, the king alone belongs the choice and revocation of 


miniſters. 

II. The members of the preſent national aſſembly, and ſucceed- 
ing legiſlatures, the members of the tribunal of annulment, and 
thoſe who ſhall ſerve in the high jury, cannot be advanced to 
the miniſtry, nor receive any offices, gifts, penſions, falaries, or 
commiſſions from the executive power, or its agents, during the 
continuance of their functions, nor during two years after having 
finiſhed the exerciſe of them. 

The ſame ſhall be the caſe with reſpe& to thoſe who ſhall be 
only inſcribed in the liſt of the high jury, during all the time that 
their inſcription ſhall continue. 

III. No one can enter upon theexerciſe of any — either 
in the bureaux of miniſters, or in thoſe of the adminiſtrations 
of public power, without having taken the civic oath, and ve- 
rified his having taken it. 

IV. No order of the king can be executed, if it be not ſigned 
by him, and counterſigned by the miniſter or comptroller of the 
department. 

V. The miniſters are reſponſible for all the offences commit - 


ted by them againſt the national ſafety and the conſtitution; 


For every attack on individual property and liberty; 
For every waſte of the money allotted for the expenſes of 
their department. 

VI. In no cafe can the written or verbal order of a king ſhel- 
ter a miniſter from reſponſibility, | 

VII. The miniſters are bound to preſent every to the 
legiſlative body, at the opening of the ſeſſion, the fate of the 
expenſes of their department ; to give an account of the em- 
ployment of the ſums deſtined for that purpoſe, and to mention 
the abuſes which may have crept into the different parts of the 
government. 55 | 
VIII. No miniſter in or out of place can be criminally pro- 
ſecuted for any tranſaction of his adminiſtration, without a decree 
of the legiſlative body. 


4 Vol. II. | Ee 
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CHAP. II. 


OF THE EXERCISE OF THE LEGISLATIVE POWER, 


Srcriox II. 
Powers and Functions of the National Legiflative A ſſembly. 


IL FIVE conſtitution delegates excluſively to the legiſlative 
| body, the powers and functions following : 


1. To propoſe and decree laws: the king can only invite the 

legiſlative body to take an object into conſideration. 

2. To fix the public expenſes. 

3. To eſtabliſh the public contributions - to determine their 
nature, quantity, duration, and mode of collection. | 
4. To divide the direct contribution amongſt the departments 
of the kingdom—to ſuperintend the employ of all the public re- 
venue, and to demand an account of it. | 

5. Todecree the creation or ſuppreflion of public offices. 

6. To determine the quality, weight, impreſſion, and name of 
the coin. f : 

7. To permit or prohibit the introduction of foreign troops 
into the French territories, and of foreign naval forces into the 
ports of the kingdom. 

8. To fix annually, after the propoſition of the king, the num- 
ber of men and ſhips, of which the land and naval armies ſhall 
be compoſed ; the pay and number of individuals of each rank ; 
the rules of admiffion and promotion; the forms of inrolment and 
diſcharge ; the formation of naval equipments; the admiſſion of 
foreign troops, or naval forces, into the ſervice of France; and 
the pay of troops, in caſe of their being diſbanded. 

9. To regulate the adminiſtrative government, and the aliena- 
tion of the national domains, 

10. To proſecute before the high national court, the miniſters 
and principal agents of the executive power, in what relates to 
their reſponſibility. «1: 

To accuſe and proſecute before the ſame court, thoſe who ſhall 
be charged. with any attack or conſpiracy againſt the general 
ſafety of the ſtate or againſt theconſtitution. 

11. To eſtabliſh the laws, according to which marks of ho- 
nour or decoration, purely perſonal, ſhall be granted to thoſe 
who have rendered ſervices to the ſtate. 

12. The legiſlative body have the right to decree public ho- 


nours to the memory of great men, 
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II. War cannot be determined on, but by a decree of the le- 
giſlative body, paſſed on the formal and neceſſary propoſition of 
the King, and ſanctioned by him. Y 

In the caſe of imminent or .commenced hoſtilities, of an ally 
to be ſupported, or a right to be preſerved by force of arms, the 
King ſhall notify the ſame, without delay, to the legiſlative body, 
and ſhall declare the reaſons of it. 

If the legiſlative body be not ſitting, the King ſhall aſſemble 
it immediately, 

If the legiſlative body decide that war ought not to be made, 
the King ſhall immediately take meaſures to ſtop or prevent all 
hoſtilities, the miniſters being reſponſible for delays. 

If the legiſlative body find that the hoſtilities commenced are 
a palpable aggreſſion on the part of miniſters, or any other agent 


of the executive power, the author of the aggreſſion ſhall be pro- 


ſecuted criminally, 

During the wide courſe of war, the legiſlative body may re- 
quire the King to negociate peace, and the King is bound to 
yield to this requiſition. | 

On the immediate concluſion of war, the legiſlative body ſhall 
fix the time within which the troops levied above the peace 
eſtabliſhment ſhall be diſcharged, and the army reduced to its 
ordinary ſtate. 

III. It belongs to the legiſlative body to ratify treaties of 

eace, alliance, and commerce; and no treaty ſhall have effect 
ut by this ratification. 

IV. The legiſlative body has the right of determining the 
place of its fittings, of continuing them as long as it ſhall think 
neceflary, and of adjourning; at the commencement of each 
reigns it it be not fitting, it ſhall be bound to meet without 

elay. | 
3 the right of police in the place of its fitting, and to ſuch 
extent around it as ſhall be determined. 

It has the right of diſcipline over its members ; but it can 
pronounce no heavier puniſhment than cenſure, arreſt for eight 
days, or impriſonment for three. 

t has the right of diſpoſing, for its ſafety, and the reſpect that 
is due to it, of the forces which ſhall be placed, by its conſent, in 
the city where it ſhall hold its ſittings, 

V. The executive power cannot march, or quarter, or ſtation 
any troops of the line within thirty thouſand toiſes of the legiſla, 
tive body, except on its requiſition, or by its authority, 
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SgEcrio II. 


Holaing of the Sittings, and Form of Deliberating. 


I. THE deliberations of the legiſlative body ſhall be public, 
and the proceedings of its fittings ſhall be printed. 

II. The legiſlative body may, however, on any occaſion, form 
itſelf into a general committee. | 

Fifty members ſhall have a right to demand this. 

During the continuance of the general committee, the aſſiſt- 
ants ſhall retire, the chair of the preſident ſhall be vacant, and 
order ſhall be maintained by the vice-preſident. | 

III. No legiſlative act can be debated and decreed, except in 
the following form : 4 

IV. The plan of a decree ſhall be read thrice, at three in- 
tervals, the ſhorteſt of which cannot be leſs than eight days. 

V. The diſcuſſion ſhall be open after every reading, never- 
theleſs, after the firſt or ſœcond reading, the legiilative body may 
declare that there is reaſon for adjournment, ar that there is no 
need for deliberation; in this laſt caſe, the plan of the decree 
may be introduced again in the ſame ſeſſion. 

Every plan of a decree ſhall be printed and diftributed before 
the ſecond reading of it can be commenced. 

VI. After the third reading, the preſident ſhall be bound to 
propoſe it to deliberation ; and the legiſlative body ſhall decide, 
whether they are qualifi:d to paſs a definitive decree, or would 
rather chooſe to poſtpone their deciſion, in order to gather more 
| ample information on this ſubject, . | 

VII. The legiſlative body cannot deliberate, if the meeting 
do not conſiſt of at leaſt two hundred members; and no decree 
ſhall be made, except by the abſolute majority of votes. 
| VIII. No plan.of a law, which, after having been ſubmitted 
l to diſcuſſion, ſhall have been rejected after the third reading, can 
| again be introduced the fame ſeſſion. 

IX. The preamble of every definitive decree ſhall announce, 
firſt the dates of thoſe ſittings, at which the three readings of the 
plan of the decree were made; ſecond, the decree by which it 
ſhall have been appointed, after the third reading, to decide de- 
finitively. | | 

X. The king ſhall refuſe his ſanction to the decrees whoſe 
preamble ſhall not atteſt the obſervance of the above forms ; if 
any of thoſe decrees be ſanctioned, the miniſters ſhall neither 
put to it the ſeal, nor promulgate it, and their reſponſibility in 
this reſpect ſhall continue ſix ycars. ; 

XI. Excepting from theſe regulations, decrees recognized, 
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and declared urgent by a previous deliberation of the legiſlative 
body; but they may be modified, or revoked, in the — of the 
ſame ſeſſion. 

The decree by which a matter ſhall have been declared ur- 
gent, ſhall announce the reaſons of it, and there ſhall be mention 
made of this previous decree in the preamble of the definitive 
decree, 

SECTION III. 


Of the Royal Sanction. 


I. THE decrees of the legiſlative body are preſented to the 
king, who may refuſe his aſſent to them. 

II. In the caſe of a refuſal of the royal aſſent, that refuſal is 
only /uſpen/rve: 

When the two following legiſlatures, which ſhall follow that 
in which the decree was preſented, ſhall ſucceſſively repreſent 
the fame decree in the ſame terms in which it was originally 
conceived, the king ſhall be deemed to have given his ſanction. 

III. The aſſent of the king is expreſſed to each decree, by the 
following formula, ſigned by the king : The king conſents, and 
will cauſe it to be executed. 

The ſuſpenſive refuſal is thus expreſſed: The king will exa- 
mine, | 

IV. The king is bound to expreſs his aſſent or refuſal, to 
each degree, within two months after it ſhall have been pre- 
ſented. 

V. Nodecree to which the king has refuſed his aſſent, can be 
preſented to him by the fame legiſlature. 

VI. The decrees ſanctioned by tbe king, and thoſe which 
have been preſented to him by three ſucceſſive legiſlatures, alone 
have the force of a law, and bear the name and title of /aws. 

VII. Thereſhall be, however, executed as laws, without being 
ſubjected to ſanction, thoſe acts of the legiſlative body which re- 
late to its conſtitution as a deliberating aſembly 3 

Its interior police, and that which it may exerciſe in the ex- 
ternal ſpace, which it ſhall have determined; 

The verification of the powers of the members preſent; 

The injunctions to abſent members; 

The convocation of the primary aſſemblies in caſe of delay; 

The exerciſe of conſtitutional ſuperintendance over the ad- 
miniſtrators and municipal officers; 

Queſtions of eligibility, or the validity of elections. 

Exempting likewiſe from ſanction, acts relative to the reſpon- 


ſibility of miniſters, and all decrees importing that there is ground 


of accuſation. 
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VIII. The decrees of the legiſlative body, c&hcerning the 
eſtabliſhment, prorogation, and collection of public contribu- 
tions, ſhall bear the name and title of laws ; they ſhall be pro- 
mulgated and executed without being ſubject to ſanction, except 
with reſpect to thoſe diſpoſitions, which ſhould eſtabliſh other 
penalties than pecuniary fines and conſtraints. 

Theſe decrees cannot be paſſed but after the obſervation of the 
formalities preſcribed by the articles 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, of ſect. 
II. of the preſent chapter; and the legiſlative body ſhall not in- 
fert in them any diſpoſitions foreign to their object. 


SecTIoONn IV. 


Connection of the Legiſlative Body with the King. 


I. WHEN the legiſlative body is definitively conſtituted, it 
ſhall ſend a deputation to inform the king. The king may eve 
year open the ſeſſion, and propoſe the objects, which, during its 
"continuance, he thinks ought to be taken into conſideration : this 
form, however, is not to be conſidered as neceſſary to the activity 
of the legiſlative body. | 
II. When the legiſlative body wiſhes to adjourn longer than 
fifteen days, it is bound to inform the king, by a deputation, at 
leaft eight days previous. | | 
III. A week, at leaſt, before the end of each ſeſſion, the legiſ- 
lative body ſhall ſend a deputation to the king, to announce to 
him the day on which it propoſes to terminate its ſittings. The 
—_ come, in order to cloſe the ſeſſion. | | | 
IV. If the king find it of importance to the welfare of the 
State, that the ſeſſion be continued, or that the adjournment be 
put off, or take place only for a ſhorter time, he may ſend a meſ- 
fage to this effect, on which the legiſlative bady is bound to 
deliberate. 855 F 
V. The king ſhall convoke the legiſlative body, during the 
interval of its Elon, at all times when the intereſt of the State 
ſhall appear to him to require it, as well as in thoſe caſes which 
the legiſlative body ſhall have foreſeen and determined, previous 
to their adjournment. | 
VI. Whenever the king ſhall viſit the place of meeting of the 
legiſlative body, he ſhall be received and conducted back by a 


deputation ; he cannot be accompanied into the inner part of the in 
hall by any, except the prince royal and the miniſters. 
VII. The preſident can in no cafe form part of a deputation. C 


VIII. The legiſlative body ſhall ceaſe to be a deliberating 
body whilſt the king ſhall be preſent, 
| IX. The acts of correſpondence of the king with the legiſla« 


tive body, ſhall be always counterſigned by a miniſter. 
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X. The miniſters of the king ſhall have admiſſion into the 
national legiſlative aſſembly : they ſhall have a place aſſigned to 


them; they ſhall be heard always when they demand it on objects 


relative to their adminiſtration, or when they ſhall be required 
to give information. They ſhall alſobe heard on objects foreign 
to their adminiſtration, when the national aſſembly ſhall grant 


them liberty to ſpeak. 


CHA#P. IV. 


OF THE EXERCISE OF THE EXECUTIVE POWER. 


I, HE ſupreme executive power reſides excluſively in the 
hands of the king. | 
The king is the ſupreme head of the general adminiſtration of 
the kingdom: the care of watching over the maintenance of pub- 
lic order and tranquillity is entruſted to him. 

The king is the ſupreme head of the land and ſea forces. 

To the king is delegated the care of watching over the exte- 
xy ſecurity of the kingdom, and of maintaining its rights and 

oflefſions. 
hs The king names ambaſſadors, and the other agents of 
political negociations. 

He beſtows the command of armies and fleets, and the ranks 
of Marſhal of France and Admiral. | 

He names two thirds of the rear-admirals, one half of the 
lieutenant-generals, camp marſhals, captains of ſhips, and colo- 
nels of the national gendarmerie, | | 

He names a third of the colonels and lieutenant-colonels, and 
a ſixth of the lieutenants of ſhips—the whole in conformity to 
the laws with reſpect to promotion. 

He appoints, in the civil adminiſtration of the marine, the di- 
rectors, the comptrollers, the treaſurers of the arſenals, the maſters 
of the works, the under-maſters of civil buildings, half of the 
maſters of adminiſtration, and of the under-maſters of con- 
ſtruction. 

He appoints the commiſlaries of the tribunals. 

He appoints the chief ſuperintendants of the adminiſtration of 
indirect contributions, and the adminiſtration of national domains. 

He ſuperintends the coinage of money, and appoints the offi. 
cers entruſted with this ſuperintendance in the general commiſ- 
ſion and the mints. 

The effigy of the king is ſtruck on all the coinage of the king- 


dom. 


III. The king orders letters patent, brevets, and commiſſions, 
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to be delivered to all the public offices that ought to receive 
them. 

IV. The king orders a liſt of penſions and gratifications to be 
made — for the purpoſe of being preſented to the legiſlative 
body ſeſſion, and decreed, if there is reaſon for it. 


SECTION I. 
Of the Promulgation of Laws. 


I. THE executive power is charged with ordering the ſeal 
of ſtate to be put to laws, and cauſing them to be promulgated. 

It is equally charged with cauſing to be promulgated and exe- 

euted, thoſe acts of the legiſlative — which have no need of 
the ſanction of the king. 
II. Two copies of each law ſhall be made, both ſigned by the 
king, counterſigned by the miniſter of juſtice, and ſealed with 
the ſeal of State. The one ſhall be depoſited in the archives of 
the ſcal, and the other ſhall be ſent to the archives of the legiſla- 
tive body. 

MIL J he promulgation of laws ſhall be thus expreſſed: 

« N. (the king's name) by the grace of God and the conſtitu- 
tional law of the State, King of the French, to all preſent and to 
come, greeting. The National Aſſembly has decreed, and we 
will and ordain as follows : ; c 

(Here a literal copy of the decree ſhall be inſerted, without 
any variation.) 

We command and ordain to all adminiſtrative bodies and 
courts of juſtice, to cauſe theſe preſents to be tranſcribed on their 
regiſters, read and publiſhed, and poſted up in their departments 
and reſpective places of reſort, and executed as a law of the 
realm; in witneſs of which we have figned theſe preſents, to 
which we have cauſed the ſeal of the State to be put.“ 

IV. If the king be a minor, laws, proclamations, and other 
acts proceeding from the royal authority during the regency, 
ſhall-be conceived in theſe . 2 Me 

N. (the name of the regent) regent of the kingdom, in the 
name of N. (the king's name) by the grace of God and the con- 
ſtitutional law of the State, King of the French, &c.“ 

V. The executive power is bound to ſend the laws to the 
adminiſtrative bodies and courts of juſtice, to be certified that 
_— ſo ſent, and to anſwer for it to the legiſlative body. 

I. The executive power cannot make any law, not even 
proviſional, but merely proclamations, conformable to the laws, 
to ordain or enforce the execution. 
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SecTION II. 
Of the Interior Adminiſtration. 
I. THERE is in each department a ſuperior adminiſtration, 
and in cach diſtri a ſubordinate adminiſtration. 
IT. The adminiſtrators have no character of repreſentation. 


They are agents, choſen for a time by the people, to exerciſe, 
under the ſuperintendance and authority of the king, the admini- 


K 


III. They can neither intermeddle in the exerciſe of the le- 
giſlative power, nor ſuſpend the execution of the laws, nor aſſume 
any authority over judicial proceedings, nor over military regu- 
lations or operations. FT a 

IV. The adminiſtrators are eſſentially charged with the re- 
partition of the direct taxes, and with the ſuperintendance of the, 
funds-arifing from all the contributions and public revenues in 
their territory. 101 

It belongs to the legiſlative power to determine the rules and 
mode of their functions, both with reſpect to the objects above 
mentioned, as well as with reſpect to all the other parts of the 
interior adminiſtration. 

V. The king has the right of annulling ſuch acts of the admi- 
niſtrators of department, as are contrary to the law, or the orders 
he has tranſmitted to them. 

He may, in caſe of obſtinate diſobedience, or of their endan- 
gering, by their acts, the ſafety or peace of the public, ſuſpend 
them from their functions. | 

VI. The adminiſtrators of department have alſo the right of 
annulling the acts of the ſub-adminiſtrators of diſtrict, contrary 
to the laws or to the arrets of adminiſtrators of department, or 
to the orders which the latter ſhall have given or tranſmitted. 

They may likewiſe, in caſe of an obſtinate diſobedience on the 
part of the ſub-adminiſtrators, or if the latter endanger, by their 
acts, the public ſafety or tranquillity, ſuſpend them from their 
functions, with the reſerve of informing the king, who may re- 
move or confirm the ſuſpenſion. | 

VII. The king, if the adminiſtrators of department ſhall not 
uſe the power which is delegated to them in the article above, 
may directly annul the acts of ſub-adminiftrators, and ſuſpend 
them in the ſame caſes. 

VIII. Whenever the king ſhall pronounce or confirm the 
ſuſpenſion of adminiſtrators, or ſub-adminiſtrators, he ſhall in- 
form the legiſlative body. This body may either remove. or 
confirm the ſuſpenſion, or even diſſolve the culpable adminiſtra. 
wa”, ; _ if there be ground, F all the adminiſtrators, or 
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ſome of them, to the criminal tribunals, or enforce againſt them 
the decree of accuſation. © rag 4 


Section III. 
External Connections. 
I. THE King alone can keep up foreign political connections, 
conduct negociations, make preparations of war proportioned to 
thoſe of the neighbouring ſtates z diſtribute the land and ſea 
forces, as he ſhall judge moſt ſuitable, and regulate their direc- 
tion in caſe of war. 

II. Every declaration of war ſhall be made in theſe terms: 
By the King of the French, in the name of the Nation. 

III. It belongs to the King to reſolve and ſign with all foreign 
powers, all treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce, and other 
conventions which he ſhall judge neceſſary for the welfarc of the 
State, with a reſerve for the ratification of the legiſlative body. 


CHAP. Y. 


Of the Fudicial Power. | 


I. THE judicial power can in no caſe be exerciſed, either 
by the legiſlative body or the king. | 

II. Juſtice ſhall be gratuitouſly rendered, by judges choſen fora 
time by the people, inſtituted by letters patentof the king, who can- 
not refuſe to grant them. They cannot be depoſed, but for forfei- 
ture duly judged; nor ſuſpended but for an accuſation admitted. 

The public accuſers ſhall be named by the people. 

III. The tribunals cannot either interfere in the exerciſe of 
the legiſlative power, or ſuſpend the execution of the laws, or 
undertake the adminiſtrative function, or cite before them the 
adminiſtrators, on account of their functions. ä 

IV. The citizens cannot be withdrawn from the judges whom 
the law aſſigns to them by any commiſſion, or by any other 
attributions or evocations than thoſe which are determined by 
the laws. 

V. The right of the citizens to terminate definitively their 
diſputes by the way of arbitration, ſhall receive no infringement 
from the acts of the legiſlative power. | 

VI. The ordinary courts of juſtice cannot receive any civil 
action, until it be certified to them that the parties have appear- 
ed, or that the purſuer has cited the oppoſite party to appear 
before mediators, to endeavour to bring about a reconciliation. 

VII. There ſhall be one or more judges of peace in the can- 
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ton and in the towns. The number of them ſhall be deter- 
mined by the legiſlative power. 
VIII. It belongs to the legiſlative power to regulate the num · 
ber and extent of juriſdiction of the tribunals, and the number of 
judges of which each tribunal ſhall be compoſed, 

IX. In criminal matters, no citizen can be tried, but on an 
accuſation received by a jury, or decreed by the legiſlative body, 
in the caſes where it belongs to it to purſue the accuſation. 

After the admiſſion of the accuſation, the fact ſhall be recog · 
nized and declared by a jury. 

The accuſed ſhall have a right to refuſe, as far as twenty ju- 
rors, without aſſigning reaſons. | 

The jury which declarts the fact, cannot be of fewer than 
twelve members. 

The ——— of the law ſhall be made by judges. | 
The inſtruction of the proceſs ſhall be public, and the aſſiſt- 
ance of counſel cannot be refuſed to the accuſed. 

No man acquitted by a lawful jury, can be retaken or accuſed 
on account of the ſame fact. | 

.X, No man can be ſeized upon, but in order to be conducted 
before an officer of police: and no man can be arreſted or de- 
tained, but in virtue of a mandate of the officers of police; of an 
order for perſonal arreſtation by a tribunal ; of a decree of accu- 
ſation of the legiſlative body, in the caſes where it belongs to it 
to pronounce z- or of a ſentence of impriſonment or detention for 
the ſake of correction. 
XI. Every man ſeized upon and conducted before an officer 
of police, ſhall be examined immediately, or at leaſt in twenty- 
four hours, | 
If it reſult from the examination, that there be no ground for 
blame againſt him, he ſhall be directly ſet at liberty; or if there 
be ground to ſend him to a houſe of arreſt, he ſhall be conducted 
there with the leaſt delay poſſible, and that in any caſe cannot 
exceed three days. 
XII. No man arreſted can be detained if he give ſufficient 
bail, in all caſes where the law permits a man to remain free 
under bail. 

XIII. No man, in the caſes when detention is authoriſed by 

the law, can be conducted or detained any where, but in choſe 
places legally and publicly marked out as houſes of arreſt, of juſ- 
tice, or priſons. 
XI. No guard nor jailor can receive or detain any man, but 
in virtue of a mandate, order of arreſt, decree of accuſation, or 
ſentence, mentioned in the tenth article above, nor without 
tranſcribing them in his own regiſter, 
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XV. Every guard or jailor is bound, and no order can re- 
leaſe him from the orb any to- produce the perſon. detained to 
the civil officer who ſuperintends the police off the houſe of ar- 
reſt; as often-as it ſhall be required of him. 

The production of the perſon detained, cannot alſo be refuſed 
to his relations and friends, who bring an order from a civil offi- 
cer, who ſhall be bound always to grant it, unleſs the guard or 
Ho produce an order from a judge, rankctibed/ 15 his regiſter, 

3 the perſon arreſted ſecret. 

XVI. Every man, whatever be his place or eee 
eept thoſe to whom the law confides the right of arreſtation, 
who ſhall give, ſign, execute, or- make'to be executed, an order 
to arreſt a citizen; or whaever, even in the cafes of arreſtation 
authoriſed by the Jaw, ſhall conduct, receive, or-detain a citizen, 
in a place of detention not publicly and legally marked out; and 
every | 50g or jailor who ſhall act in oppoſition to the diſpoſi- 
tion of the — XIV. and XV. articles; ſhall be culpable of 
the crime of arbitrary detention. 

XVII. No man can be taken up, or vreeviited, on account 
of the 'writings which he has made to be printed or publiſhed, 
whatever be their ſubject, if he has not deſignedly provoked dif. 
obedience to the law, outrage to the tabled powers, and re- 
fiſtance to their acts, or any of the actions declared crimes or 
offences by the law. 

The cenſure of all the acts of the eſtabliſhed powers is per- 
mitted; but voluntary calumnies againſt the probity of public 
officers, and againſt the rectitude of their intentions in the exer- 
eiſe of their functions, may be proſecuted by thoſe who are the 
ſubject of them. 

N nes or injurious ſayings againſt any kind of perſons, 
relative to the en of their private life, ſhall be puniſhed by 


goa" 


XVIII. No man can be judged, either civilly or criminally, 
for acts of writing, printing, or publiſhing, except it has been 
recognized and declared by a jury, 1ſt, that there is an offence 


in the writing denounced; ad, that the perſon proſecuted is 


guilty of it, 
XIX. There ſhall be, for the whole kingdom, one only tribu- 


nal of annulment, eſtabliſhed near the legiſlative body. Its 
functions ſhall be, to pronounce 

On demands of annulment of judgments, given in the laſt re- 
fort by the tribunals ; 

On demands of being remitted from one tribunal to another, 


for lawful cauſes of ſuſpicion 3 
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On regulations reſpecting judges, and ſuits againſt a whole 
tribunal. | | 
XX. In queſtions of annulment, the tribunal of annulment 
ſhall never take cognizance of the affair itſelf ; but after having 
annulled the ſentence which ſhall have been pronounced in a 
proceſs, and in which the forms have been violated, or which 
ſhall contain an expreſs contradiction to the law, it ſhall remit 
the original affair to the tribunal which ought to decide on it. 

XXI. When, after being twice annulled, a ſentence pro- 
nounced by a third tribunal ſhall be attacked on the ſame grounds 
as at firſt, the queſtion ſhall no more be judged by the tribunal 
of annulment, without having been ſubmitted to the legiſlative 
body, who ſhall paſs a decree declarative of the law, to which 
the tribunal of annulment ſhall be bound to conform. | 

XXII. Every year, the tribunal of annulment ſhall be bound 
to ſend to the bar of the legiſlative body, a deputation of eight 
of its members, to preſent a ſtate of the deciſions paſſed ; on 
the the margin of each of which ſhall be placed a ſhort account 
of the affair, and the text of the law which ſhall have determined 
the deciſion. * 

XIII. A high national court, formed of the members of the 
members of the tribunal of annulment, and of high jurors, ſhalt 
take cognizance of offences committed by the miniſters and 
principal agents of the executive power, and of thoſe crimes 
which attack the general ſafety of the State, after the legiſla- 


tive body ſhall have paſſed a decree for accuſation. 


It ſhall not be aſſembled but at the proclamation of the le. 
e body, and at the diſtance of thirty thouſand toiſes at 
eaſt, from the place where the legiſlative body holds its 
meetings. 
XXIV - The orders iſſued for executing the judgments of 
the tribunals ſhall be conceived in theſe terms: 

N. (the name of the king) by the grace of God, and by 
the conſtitutional law of the State, King of the French, to all 
preſent and to come, greeting. The tribunal of „ has 


paſſed the following judgment: (Here ſhall follow a copy of 


the — 2 in which ſhall be mentioned the names oſ the 


judges. 

« We charge and enjoin all officers, upon the preſent de- 
mand, to put the ſaid judgment into execution, our commiſſa- 
ries of the tribunals to - enforce the ſame, and all the com- 
manders and officers of the public force to be aſſiſting with their 
force, when it ſhall be legally required ; in witneſs of which, the 
prefent judgment has been — by the preſident of the tribu- 
nal, and by the regiſter.” 
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XXV. The functions of the king's commiſſaries in the tri- 
bunals ſhall be, to require the obſervance of the laws in the 
judgments to be given, and to cauſe them to be executed after 
: are paſſed. | 

hey ſhall not be public accuſers ; but they ſhall be heard on 
all accuſations, and ſhall require, during eſs, regularity of 
forms, and, before judgment, application of the law. 

XXVI. The king's commiſſaries in the tribunals ſhall de- 
nounce to the director of the jury, either officially, or according 
to orders given them by the king ; | 
. Offences againſt the — liberty of citizens, againſt 
the free circulation of proviſions and other objects of commerce, 
and againſt the collection of contributions; | | 

Offences by which the execution of orders given by the king, 
in the exerciſe of the functions delegated to him, ſhall be ai 
turbed or impeded; ET 

Infringements on the law of nations ; oppoſition to the exe- 
cution-of judgments z and to all executive acts proceeding from 
eſt:bliſhed wer. | | 

XXVII. The miniſter of juſtice ſhall denounce to the tribu- 

nal of appeal, by means of hs king's commiſſary, and without 
prejudice to the rights of the parties intereſted, the acts in which 
the judges have exceeded the bounds of their powers, 
Ide tribunal ſhall annul theſe acts; and if they give ground 
for forfeiture, the fact ſhall be repreſented to thelegifietive body, 
which ſhall paſs the decree of accuſation if there be ground, and 
refer the parties informed againſt to the high national court. 


TIT LA IV, 


Arte OF THE PUBLIC FORCE. _ | 
I. THE public force is inſtituted to defend the State againſt 
external enemies, and to maintain internal order, and the execu- 
tion of the laws. 51 1 

II. It is compoſed 

Of the land and fea armies ; 

Of the troops eſpecially deſtined for home ſervice; 

And, ſubſidiarily, of the active citizens, and their children of 
age to bear arms, regiſtered in the roll of national guards. 

III. The national guards do not form a military body, or an 
inſtitution in the ſtate ; they are the citizens themſelves, called 
to aſſiſt the public force. 

IV. The citizens can never embody. themſelves, or act as na- 
tional guards, but by virtue of a legal requiſition or authority. 
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V. They are ſubject in this quality to an organization, to be 
determined by the law. 

They ſhall be diſtinguiſhed in the whole kingdom by only 
one form of diſcipline, and one uniform. 

Diſtinctions of rank and ſubordination ſubſiſt only relatively 
to the ſervice, and during its continuance, 

VI. Officers are choſen for a time, and cannot again be 
choſen till after a certain interval of ſervice as ſoldiers, 

None ſhall command the national guard of more than one 
diſtrict. 

VII. All the parts of the public force employed for the fafety 
of the State from foreign enemies, ſhall act under the command 
of the king. 

VIII. No body or detachment of troops of the line can act 
in the internal part of the kingdom without a legal order. 

IX. No agent of the public force can enter the houſe of a 
citizen, if it be not on purpoſe to execute the orders of police 
and of juſtice, or in caſes formally provided for by the law. 

X. The requiſition of the public force, in the internal part of 

the kingdom, belongs to the civil officers, occording to the regu- 
lations provided by the legiſlative power. 

XI. When any department is throughout in a ſtate of com- 
motion, the king ſhall iflue, under the reſponſibility of miniſters, 
the neceſlar ya. Pu for the execution of laws, and the re-efta- 
bliſhment of order ; but with the reſerve of informing the le- 
giſlative body if it be aſſembled, and of convoking, it if it be 
not ſitting. | 

XII. The public force is eſſentially obedient; no armed body 
can deliberate. 

XIII. The land and ſea armies, and the troops deſtined to 
preſerve internal ſecurity, are ſubjected to particular laws, both 
for the maintenance and diſcipline, and for the manner of judg- 
ments, and the nature of puniſhments, on occaſion of military 


offences. 
T1TLEY. 


OF PUBLIG CONTRIBUTIONS. 


I. PUBLIC contributions ſhall be debated and fixed every 
year by the legiſlative body, and cannot continue in force lon 
than mn day of the following ſeſſion, if they are not — 
renewed. 

- H. The funds neceſſary to the diſcharge of the national debt, 
and the payment of the civil liſt under no pretext, be re- 
fuſed or ſulpended, » can, g no pretext, be re 
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The ſalaries of the miniſters of the catholic religion, who are 
paid, preſerved, elected, or named in virtue of the decrees of 
2 National Conſtituent Aſſembly, form a part of the national 

ebt. . | | 
The legiſlative body cannot, in any caſe, charge the Nation 
with the payment of the debts of any individual. | 

III. The accounts at full length of the miniſterial department, 
ſigned and certified by the miniſters or commiſſioners, ſhall be 
rendered public, by being printed at the commencement of the 
ſeſſion of each legiſlature. | 
So ſhall alſo the ſtate of receipts of the different taxes, and all 
the public revenues. | 

The ſtate of receipt and expenditure ſhall be diſtinguiſhed 
according to their nature, and ſhall expreſs the ſums received and 
diſburſed, year by year, in each diſtrict. ; 
Ihe private expenſes of each department, and thoſe relative 
to the tribunals, the adminiſtrative. bodies, and other eſtabliſh- 
ments, ſhall alſo be rendered public. 

IV. The adminiftrators of department, and ſub-adminiſtrators, 
can neither eſtabliſh any public contribution, nor make any diſ- 
tribution beyond the time and the ſums fixed by the legiſlative 
body; nor deliberate, or permit, without being authorized by it, 
as loan. to be charged to the citizens of the department, 

The executive power directs and ſuperintends the collec- 
tion and paying in of contributions, and gives all the neceſſary 
orders to this effect. 


TITLE VI. 


OF THE CONNECTION OF THE FRENCH NATION WITH OTHER 
NATIONS. ; ; 


THE French nation renounces the — of any war 
with a view to make conqueſt, and will never employ its forces 
againſt the liberty of any people. 
The conſtitution no longer admits the Droit d' Aubaine. 
Foreigners, whether ſettled in France or not, inherit the pro- 
py of their parents, whether Foreigners or Frenchmen. 
hey can contract, acquire, and receive property fituated in 
France, and diſpoſe of it, as well as any French citizen, in every 
mode authorized by the laws. 
Foreigners in France are ſubject to the ſame criminal laws 
and regulations ot police as French citizens, with a reſerve for 
conventions agreed on with foreign powers. Their perſons, 


effects, induſtry, and religion, are equally protected by the law. 
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TITLE VII. 


OF THE REVISION OF CONSTITUTIONAL DECREES, 


I. THE National Conſtituent Aſſembly declares, that the 
Nation has an impreſcriptible right to change its conſtitution ; 
and nevertheleſs, conſidering that it is moſt ſuitable to the na- 
tional intereft to make uſe, only by means appointed by the con- 
ſtitution itſelf, of the Tight of reforming thofe articles which ex- 
perience ſhall demonſtrate the inconvenience of, decrees; that the 
aſſembly of the reviſion ſhall proceed in the following. manner. 

"In en three following legiſlatures ſhall have declared an 
uniform wiſh for the charige of any conſtitutional article, the re- 
viſion demanded ſhall take place. 

IIT. The enſuing legiſlature (that commencing in 1791) can- 
not propoſe the reform of any conſtitutional article. 

IV. Of the three legiſlatures who ſhall ſucceſſively propoſe 
any changes, the firſt two ſhall not occupy themſelves relative 
to that object, but in the laſt two months of their laſt ſeflon, 
and the third at the end of its firſt annual ſeſſion, or at the be- 
ginning of the ſecond. | 

Their deliberations on that matter ſhall be ſubjected to the 
fame forms as the legiſlative acts; but the decrees by which 
they ſhall have expreſſed their deſires, ſhall not be ſubjected to 
the ſanction of the king. 

V. The fourth — augmented by two hundred and 
forty- nine members choſen in each department, by doubling the 
ordinary number which it furniſhes for its population, ſhall con- 
ſtitute the aſſembly of reviſion. 

"Theſe two hundred and forty-nine members ſhall be elected 
after the nomination of repreſentatives to the legiſlative body 
ſhall have been terminated, and there ſhall be formed a ſeparate 
proces-verbal of it. | 

The aſſembly of reviſion ſhall not be compoſed of more than 
one chamber. 

VI. The members of the third legiſlature, who ſhall have de- 
manded a change, cannot be elected in the aflembly of reviſion. 

VII. The members of the aſſembly of reviſion, after having 
pronounced all at once the oath, “ to live free or die, ſhall 
individually ſwear, to confine themſelves to detide on the objefs 
which ſhall have been ſubmitted to them by the unanimous wiſh of 
three preceeding legiſlatures ; and to maintain, in other reſpetts, 
with all their power, the conflitution of the kingdom decreed by the 
National Conſtitnent Aſſembly in the years 1789, 1790, and 1791 ; 


_ to be in all faithful to the Nation, te the Law, and to the 
ing. 
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VIII. The aſſembly of reviſion ſhall be bound to occupy it- 
ſelf afterwards, and without delay, in the objects which ſhall 
have been ſubmitted to its examination; and as ſoon as this taſk 
is finiſhed, the two hundred and forty-mine new members, named 
cover and above, ihall retire, without taking a part in any caſe in 
the legiſtatiue acts. 


— — iU2««˙ꝰ— nn 


The French colonies and poſſeſſions in Aſia, Africa, and 
America, although they make a part of the French empire, are 
not included in tac preſent conſtitution. 


None of the powers inſtituted by the conſtitution have a right 
to change it in its whole, or in its parts, excepting the reforms 
which may be made in it by the mode of reviſion, conformably 
to the regulations of Title VII. above. 

The National Conſtituent Aſſembly commits the depoſit of 
it to the fidelity of the legiſlative body, of the king, and of the 
judges, to the vigilance of fathers of families, to wives and to 
mothers, to the attachment of young citizens, to the courage of 
all Frenchmen. 


—— . ꝛ 


The decrees paſſed by the National Aſſembly, which are not 
included in the act of conſtitution, ſhall be executed as laws; 
and thoſe anterior laws which it has not altered, ſhall alſo be 
obſerved ſo long as they ſhall not be revoked or modified by the 
legiſlative power. 


— —ñꝛnk 


(Signed) VERNIER, Preſident. 


PouGEARD, 
Cour, 
MaiLLy, 
CHATEAU-RENARD, ; 
CnAlLLox, f Secretaries, 
AuBRY (Biſhop of the Department of the 

M-uſe), 
DARcRHE, 


ä 


NEW DECLARATION 


OF THE 


RIGHTS OF MAN; 


AGREED TO BY THE CONVENTION, ON SUNDAY, JUNE 
23 1793. 


HE French people, convinced that forgetfulneſs of, and 
contempt for, the natural rights of man are the only 
cauſes of the crimes and misfortunes of the world, have reſolved 
to expoſe, in a Declaration, their ſacred and unalienable rights, 
in order that all citizens, being able always to compare the acts 
of the government with the end of every ſocial inſtitution, may 
never ſuffer themſelves to be oppreſſed and degraded by yg 3 
and that the People may always have before their eyes the baſis 
of their liberty and happineſs: the Magiſtrates the rule of their 

N and the Ln the object of their miſſion 
hey acknowledge therefore and proclaim, in the preſence of 

the Supreme Being, the following 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF MAN, AND OF 
CITIZENS, 


Article I. The end of ſociety is common happineſs, Go- 
vernment is inſtituted to ſecure to man the enjoyment of his na- 
tural and impreſcriptible rights. 

II. Theſe rights are Equality, Liberty, Safety, and Property, 

III. All men are equal by Nature, and before the law. 

IV. The Law is the free and ſolemn expreſſion of the general 
will. It ought to be the ſame for all, whether it protects or 
uniſhes. It cannot order but what is juſt aud uſeful to Society. 
t cannot forbid but what is hurtful. 

V. All Citizens are equally admiffible to public employments, 
Free people avow no other motives of preference in their elec- 
tions than virtue and talents. 

VI, Liberty is that power which belongs to a man, of doing 
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every thing that does not hurt the rights of another: its prin- 
principle is nature: its rule juſtice: its protection the law): 
and its moral limits are defined by this maxim, “ Do not to 
another what you would not wiſh done to yourſelf.“ 

VII. The right of manifeſting one's thoughts and opinions, 
either by the preſs, or in any other manner: the right of aſſem- 
bling peaceably, and the free exerciſe of religious worſhip, can- 
not be forbidden. The neceſſity of announcing theſe rights 
ſuppoſes either the preſence or the recent remembrance of def. 

otiſm. 
N VIII. Whatever is not forbidden by the law cannot be pre- 
vented. No one can be forced to do that which it does not 
order. | 
IX. Safety conſiſts in the protection granted by the ſociety to 
each citizen for the preſervation of his perſon, his rights, and his 
property, 

X. The law avenges public and individual liberty of the 
abuſes committed againſt them by power. | | 

XI. No perſon can be accuſed, arrefted, or confined, but in 
caſes determined by the law, and according to the forms which 


it preſcribes. Every citizen ſummoned or ſeized by the autho- 


rity of the law, ought immediately to obey ; he renders himſelf 
culpable by reſiſtance. | | 
XII. Every act exerciſed againſt a man to which the caſes in 
the law do not apply, and in which its forms are not obſerved, is 
arbitrary and tyrannical. Reſpect for the law forbids him to 
ſubmit to ſuch acts; and if attempts are made to execute them 
by violence, he has a right to repel force by force. | 
XIII. Thoſe who ſhall ſolicit, diſpatch, ſign, execute, or cauſe 
to be executed, arbitrary acts, are culpable, and ought to be 
puniſhed. | | | 
XIV. Every man being ſuppoſed innocent until he has been 
declared guilty, if it is judged indiſpenſable to arreſt him, all 
ſeverity not neceſſary to ſecure his perſon ought to be ſtrictly 
repreſſed by the law. | 
XV. No one ought to be tried and puniſhed until he has been 
legally ſummoned, and in virtue of a law publiſhed previous to 
the commiſſion of the crime. A law which ſhould puniſh crimes 
committed before it exiſted would be tyrannical. The retro- 
active effect given to a law would be a crime. 


XVI. The law ought not to decree any puniſhments but ſuch 


as are ſtrictly and evidently neceſſary: puniſhment ought to be 
proportioned to the crime, and uſeful to ſociety. 
XVII. The right of property is that right which belongs ta 
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every citizen to enjoy and diſpoſe of, according to his pleaſure, his 


property, revenues, labour, and induſtry. 
XVIII. No kind of labour, culture, or commerce, can be for- 
bidden to the induſtrious citizen. RY | 

XIX. Every man may engage his ſervices and his time, but 
he cannot ſell himſelf; his perſon is not alienable property. 
The law does not acknowledge ſervitude; there can exiſt only 
an engagement of care and gratitude between the man who la- 
boury and the man who employs him. : 

XX. No one can be deprived of the ſmalleſt portion of his 

roperty, without his conſent, except when the public neceſſity, 
ezally aſcertained, evidently requires it, and on condition of 2 
juſt and previous indemnification. 
XXI. No contribution can be eftabliſhed but for general uti- 
lity, and to relieye the public wants. Every citizen has a right 
to concur in the eſtabliſhment of contributions, to watch over 
the uſe made of them, and to call for a ſtatement of their ex- 

nditure. 

XXII. Public aids are a ſacred debt. The ſociety is obliged 
to provide for the ſubſiſtence of the unfortunate, either by pro- 
curing them work, or by ſecuring the means of exiſtence to thoſe 
who are unable to labour. 

XXIII. Inſtruction is the want of all, and the ſociety ought 
to favour, with all its power, the progreſs of public reaſon ; and 
to place inſtruction within the reach of every citizen. 

XXIV. The ſocial guarantee conſiſts in the actions of all, to 
ſecure to each the enjoyment and preſervation of his rights. 
This guarantee reſts on the National Sovereignty. 

XXV. The ſocial guarantee cannot exiſt if the limits of pub- 
lic functions are not clearly determined by the law, and if the 
reſponſibility of all public functionaries is not ſecured. ; 

XXVI. The Sovereignty reſides in the people : it is one and 
indiviſible, impreſcriptible and inalienable. 

XXVII. No portion of the people can exerciſe the power 
of the whole: but each Section of the Sovereign aſſembled ought 
to enjoy the right of exprefling its will in perfect liberty. 
Every individual who arrogates to himſelf the e e- or 
who uſurps the exerciſe of it, ought to be put to death by free 
men. 

XXVIII. A people have always the right of reviſing, 
amending, and changing their Conſtitution. One generation 
cannot ſubject to its laws future generations. 

XXIX. Every citizen has an equal right of concurring in 
the formation of the law, and in the nomination of his manda- 
tories or agents. 
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XXX. Public functions cannot be conſidered as diſtinctions 


or rewards, but as duties. | 
XXXI. Crimes committed by the mandatories of the peo- 


ple and their agents, ought never to remain unpuniſhed. No 


one has a right to pretend to be more inviolable than other ci- 


tizens. | 

XXXII. The right of preſenting petitions to the Depoſi- 
tories of Public Authority belongs to every individual. The 
exerciſe of this right cannot, in any caſe, be forbidden, ſuſ- 
pended, or limited. | 

XXXIII. Reſiſtance to oppreſſion is the conſequence of the 
other rights of man. 

XXXIV. Oppreſſion is exerciſed againſt the ſocial body, 
when even one of its members is oppreſſed. Oppreſſion is ex- 
erciſed againſt each member, when the ſocial body is oppreſſed. 

XXXV. When the Government violates the rights of the 
people, inſurrection becomes to the people, and to every por- 
tion of the people, the moſt ſacred and the moſt indiſpenſable 
of duties. | | 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ACT, 
OF THE REPUBLIC, 


Art. I. The French Republic is one and indiviſible, 


OF THE DIVISION OF THE PEOPLE. 


TI. The French People are divided, for the exerciſe of the 
ſovereignty, into Primary Aſſemblies of Cantons. | 

III. For the adminiſtration of juſtice they are divided into 
Departments, Diſtricts, and Municipalities, | 


OF THE STATE OF CITIZENS, 


IV. Every man born and reſident in France, of the age of 
twenty one years complete, every foreigner aged twenty-one 
years complete, who has reſided a year in France, who has 
acquired property, married a French woman, adopted a child, 
or maintained an aged prom in ſhort, every foreigner who 
ſhall be judged by the Legiſlative Body to have deſerved well 
by his humanity, ſhall be admitted to exerciſe the rights of a 
French citizen. 

V. The exerciſe of the rights of Citizens ſhall be loſt by being 
naturalized in a foreign country, by accepting functions or fa, 
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yours from a Government not popular, and by condemnation to 
diſgraceful or penal puniſhments, 

VI. The excrciſe of the rights of Citizens ſhall be ſuſpended 
by a ſtate of accuſation ; and by being declared contumacious, as 
long as the ſentence is not reverſed, 


or THE SOVEREIGNTY or THE PEOPLE. 
VII. The Sovereign People are the univerſality of the French 


Citizens. 

VIII. They ſhall immediately name the deputies, 

IX. They ſhall delegate to Electors the choice of Admiſtra- 
tors, Public Arbitrators, Criminal Judges, and Judges of 


Appeal. | 
X. They ſhall deliberate on laws. 


OF PRIMARY ASSEMBLIES, 
XI. Primary Aſſemblies ſhall be compoſed of Citizens who 


have reſided ſix months in each canton. 

XII. They ſhall conſiſt of two hundred Citizens at leaſt, or 
ſix hundred at moſt, called to vote. 

XIII. They ſhall be conſtituted by the nomination of a Pre- 
ſident, Secretaries, and Scrutineers. | 

XIV. Their police ſhall belong to them, 

XV. No perſon can appear there with arms. | 

XVI. The Elections ſhall be made by ſcrutiny, or openly by 


the voice of each voter. | 


XVII. A Primary Aſſembly cannot, in any caſe, preſcribe an 
uniform mode of voting. | 

XVIII. The Scrutineers ſhall certify the votes of Citizens 
who, not being able to write, prefer voting by ſcrutiny, 
XIX. The ſuffrages on laws ſhall be given by yes or no. 

XX. The will of the Primary Aſſembly ſhall be proclaimed 
as follows: © The Citizens united in the Primary Aſſembly of 

; to the number of Vaters, vote (tor or 
againſt) by a majority of 

OF THE NATIONAL REPRESENTATION. 


XXI. Population is the ſole baſis of the National Repre- 
ſentation, 


8 There is one Deputy for every forty thouſand indi- 
viduals. a 
XXIII. Each re- union of Primary Aſſemblies reſulting from 


a population of from thirty-nine to forty-one thouſand ſouls, 
nominates directly one Deputy, 
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XXIV. The nomination is made by the abſolute majority of 
ſuffrages. 

XV. Each Aſſembly caſts up the ſuffrages, and ſends a Com- 
miſtoner. for the general caſting up to the place pointed out as 
the moſt central. | 

XXVII. If the caſting up does not give an abſolute majo- 
rity, a ſecond vote is proceeded to, and the votes are taken for 
the two citizens who had the moſt voices. 

XXVII. In caſe of equality of voices, the eldeſt has the pre- 
ference, either to be on the ballot, or elected. In caſe of equa- 
lity of age, lot decides. 

XXVIII. Every Frenchman, exerciſing the rights of citizen, 
is eligible through the extent of the Republic. 

XXIX. Each Deputy belongs to the whole nation. 

XXX. In caſe of the non- acceptance, reſignation, forfeiture, 
or death, of a Deputy, he is replaced by the Primary Aſſemblies 
who nominated him. | 

XXXI. A Deputy, who has given in his reſignation, cannot 
quit his poſt but after the admiſſion of his ſucceſſor. 

XXXII. The French people aſſemble every year on the firſt 
of May for elections. F | 

XXXIII. It proceeds in them, whatever be the number of 
citizens preſent having a right to vote. 

XXXIV. Primary Aſſemblies are formed op extraordinary 
occaſions, on the demand of a fifth of the citizens, who have a 
right to vote in them. 

XXXV. The convocation is made, in this caſe, by the Mu- 
nicipality of the ordinary place of meeting. 

XXXVI. Theſe extraordinary Aſſemblies do not deliberate 
but when one more than the half of the citizens who have a right 
to vote in them are preſent. 


OF THE ELECTORAL ASSEMBLIES, 


XXXVII. The citizens met, in Primary Aſſemblies, nomi- 
nate one elector for every two hundred citizens, preſent or not, 
two for from two hundred and one to four hundred, and three 
from four hundred and one to fix hundred. | 


XXXVIIL The holding of the Electoral Aſſemblies, and the 


mode elections, are the ſame as in the Primary Aſſemblies. 


OF THE LEGISLATIVE BODY. 


XXXIX. The Legiſlative Body is one, indiviſible, and per- 
manent. | 
XL. Its ſeſſion is for a year. 


ac 
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XLI. It meets the firſt of July. f 

XLII. The National Aſſembly cannot be conſtituted if it do 
not conſiſt of one more than the half of the Deputies. 

XLIII. The Deputies cannot be examined, accuſed, or tried 
at any time, for the opinions they have delivered in the Legiſla- 
tive Body. 

XLIV. They may, for a criminal act, be ſeized en flagrant 
dlit ; but a warrant of arreſt, or a warrant ſummoning to ap- 

r, cannot be granted againſt them unleſs authoriſed by the 
egiſlative Body. 


HOLDING OF THE SITTINGS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BODY. 


XLV. The ſittings of the National Aſſembly are public. 

XLVI. The minutes of its fittings are printed. 

XLVII. It cannot deliberate, if it be not compoſed of two 
hundred members at the leaſt. 

XLVIII. It cannot refuſe to hear its Members ſpeak in the 
order in which they have demanded to be heard. 

XLIX. It deliberates by a majority of the Members preſent. 

L. Fifty Members have a right to require the appeal nominal. 

LI. It has the right of cenſure on the conduct of its Members 
within itſelf. 

LII. The police appertains to it in the place of its ſittings, 
and in the external circuit which it has determined. 


OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LEGISLATIVE BODY. 


LIII. The Legiſlative Body propoſes laws and paſſes decrees. 

LIV. Under the general name of Laws are comprehended the 
acts of the Legiſlative Body concerning 

The legiſlation civil and criminal; 

The general adminiſtration of the revenues, and of the ordi- 
_ expences of the Republic; | 

he national domains ; 

The title, the weight, the impreſſion, and the denomination of 

money; | 
The nature, the amount, and the collection of contributions; 

The declaration of war; 

Every new general diſtribution of the French territory; 

The public inſtruction; 

The public honours to the memory of great men. 

LV. Under the particular name of Decrees are included the 
acts of the Legiſlative Body concernin 

The annual eſtabliſhment of the land and ſea forces; | 

The permiſſion or the prohibition of the paſſage of foreign 
_— through the French territory ; 
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—— — of foreign naval forces into the ports of the 
epublic ; 

The meaſures of general ſafety and tranquillity ; 

The annual and occaſional diſtribution of public ſuccours and 
works; 

The orders for the fabrication of money of every kind ; 

The unforeſeen and extraordinary expences ; 

The meaſures local and particular to an adminiſtration, a com- 
mune, or a kind of public works ; 

The defence of the territory; 

The ratification of treaties ; 

The nomination and the removal of commanders in chief of 
armies z 

The proſecution of the reſponſibility of Members of the 
Council, and the public functionaries; 

The accuſation of perſons charged with plots againſt the ge- 
neral ſafety of the Republic; | 

All change in the partial diſtribution of the French territory ; 

National recompences. 


OF THE FORMATION OF THE LAW. 


LVI. The plans of Law are preceded by a report 
LVII. The diſcuſſion cannot be opened, and the law cannot 
be proviſionally reſolved upon till fifteen days after the report. 
' LVIIE. The plan is printed, and ſent to all the Communes of 
the Republic, under this title: Law Por: 
LIX. Forty days after the ſending of the law propoſed, if in 
one more than half of the Departments, the tenth of the Primary 
Aſſemblies of each, regularly formed, have not objected to it, 
the plan is accepted and becomes latu. | 
LX. If there be an objection, the Legiſlative Body convakes 
the Primary Aſſemblies. 


OF THE ENTITLING OF LAWS AND DECREES. 


LXI. Laws, decrees, judgments, and all public acts are en- 
titled: In the name of the French people, the year of the 
French Republic. 


OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 


LXII. There is one Executive Council, compoſed of twenty- 
four Members. | 

LXHI. The Electoral Aſſembly of each Department nomi- 
nates one candidate. The Legiſlative Body chooſes the Mcm- 


bers of the Council from the general liſt. 
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LXIV. One half of it is renewed by each Legiſlature in the 
laſt month of the ſeſſion. | | 

LXV. The Council is charged with the direction and ſuper- 
intendance of the general Adminiſtration, It cannot act but in 
execution of the laws and decrees of the Legiſlative Body, 

LXVI. It nominates, not of its own body, the Agents in 
chief of the general Adminiſtration of the Republic. 

LXVII. The Legiſlative Body determines the number and 
the functions of theſe Agents. 

LXVIII. Theſe Agents do not form a Council. They are 
ſeparated, without any immediate correſpondence between them; 
they exerciſe no perſonal authority. » 

XIX. The Council nominates, not of its own body, the 
external Agents of the Republic. 

L XX. It negociates treaties. 

LXXI. The Members of Council, in caſe of malverſation, 
are accuſed by the Legiſlative Body. 

LXXII. The Council is reſpontible for the non-execution of 
laws and decrees, and for abuſes which it does not denounce. 

LXXIII. It recalls and replaces the Agents in its nomination, 

LXXIV. It is bound to denounce them, if there be occaſion, 
before the Judicial Authorities. | 


OF THE CONNECTION OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL WITH 
THE LEGISLATIVE BODY, 


LXXV. The Executive Council reſides near the Legiſlative 
Fe It has admittance and a ſeparate ſeat in the place of 
ittings. 
LXXVI It is heard as often as it has an account to give. 
LXXVII. The Legiſlative Body calls it into the place of its 
fittings, in whole or in part, when it thinks fit. 


OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE. AND MUNICIPAL BODIES. 


LXXVIII. There is a Muncipal Adminiſtration in each 
commune of the Republic; | | 
In each diſtrict an intermediate Adminiſtration 

In each department a central Adminiſtration. 

LXXIX. The Muncipal Officers are elected by the Aſſem- 
blies of the Commune. 

LXXX. The Adminiſtrators are nominated by the Electoral 
Aſſemblies of department and diſtrict. 

LXXXI. The Municipalities and the Adminiſtrations are 
renewed, one half every year. 

LXXXII. The Adminiſtrators and Municipal Officers have 
po character of repreſentation ; 
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They cannot, in any caſe, modify the acts of the - Legiſlative 
Body, £ ſuſpend the ; hs of them 1 
I XXXIII. The Legiſlative body determines the functions 
of the Municipal Officers and Adminiſtrators, the rules of their 
ſubordination, and the penalties they may incur, 
LXXXIV. The ſittings of Municipalities and Adminiſtra- 
tions are public, - 1 | 
OF CIVIL JUSTICE. 


LXXXV. The code of civil and criminal laws is uniform 
for all the Republic. | 

LXXXVI. No infringement can be made of The right which 
citizens have to cauſe their differences to be pronounced upon by 
arbitrators of their choice. | 
LXXXVII. The deciſion of theſe arbitrators is final, if the 
Citizens have not reſerveũ the right of objecting to them. 

LXXXVIII. There are Juſtices of Peace elected by the citi- 
zens in circuits determined by the law. | 

LXXXIX. They conciliate and judge without expence, 

XC. Their number and their competence are regulated by 
the Legiſlative Body. | 

* XCT. There are public Arbitrators elected by the Electoral 
Aſſemblies. 

*XCIT.” Their number and their circuits are fixed by the Le- 
giſlative Body. | 
XCIII. They take cognizance of diſputes which have not 
been finally terminated by the private Arbitrators or the Juſtices | 
of Peace. we £2 | R 

XCIV. They deliberate in public; 

They give their opinions aloud; | 

They pronounce in the laſt reſort, on verbal defences, or ſim- 
ple memorials, without procedures, and without expence ; 
F Li. Ahe the reaſons of their deciſions. 

XCV. The Juſtices of Peace and the Public Arbitrators are 
elected every year. 


OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE, 


XCVI. In criminal cafes, no citizen can be tried, but on an 
accuſation received by a Jury, or decreed by the Legiſlative Body; 

The accuſed have Counſel choſen by themſelves, or nominated 
officially ; | | 

The proceſs is public; 

The fact and the intention are declared by a jury of judg- 
ment z | 4 
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The puniſhment is applied by a criminal tribunal. : | 
XC II. The criminal Judges are elected every year by the. 
Electoral Aſſemblies. | 


OF. THE TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL. 


XCVIII. There is one Tribunal of Appeal for all the Re- 


ublic. 
: XCIX. This tribunal does not take cognizance of the me- 
rits of the caſe ; 
It pronounces on the violation of forms, and on expreſs con- 
travention of the law. 
C. The members of this tribunal are nominated every year 
by the Electoral Aſſemblies. 


or PUBLIC CONTRIBUTIONS, 


CI. No citizen is exempted from the honourable obligation 
of contributing to the public charges. 


OF THE NATIONAL TREASURY, 


CII. The National Treaſury is the central point of the re- 


ceipts and expenſes of the Republic. 


CIII. It is adminiſtered by accountable agents, nominated by 


the Executive Council, 


CIV. Theſe 2 are ſuperintended by Commiſſioners, no- ; 


minated by the Legiſlative Body, not of its own members, and 
reſponſible for abuſes which they do not denounce. 


OF ACCOUNTABILITY. 


CV. The accounts of the of the national treaſury 
and the Adminiſtrators of the pu 


ally to —_—_ Commiſſioners, nominated by the Executive 
ouncil. 

CI. Theſe verificators are ſuperintended by commiſſioners 
in the nomination of the Legiſlative Body, not of its own 


members, and reſponſible for errors and abuſes which they do 


not denounce. 


The Legiſlative Body paſſes the accounts. 


OF THE FORCES OF THE REPUBLIC, 


CVII. The general force of the Republic is compoſed of the 
whole people. 


CVUL The Republic maintains in its pay, even in time of 
peace, an armed force, by ſea and land, 


lic money are given in annu- 
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CIX. All the French are foldiers; they are all exerciſed in 
the uſe of arms. - | | 

CX. There is no Generaliflimo. | 

.CXI. Difference of ranks, their diſtinctive marks and ſubor- 
dination, ſubſiſt only with relation toſervice, and during its con- 
tinuance. . 

CXII. The public force employed for maintaining order and 
peace in the interior, does not act but on the requiſition, in 
writing, of the conſtituted authorities. 

CXIII. The public force employed againſt enemies fram 
without, acts under the orders of the Executive Council. 

CXIV. No armed body can deliberate, 


OF NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


CXV. If in one more than the half of the Departments, the 
tenth of the Primary Aſſemblies of each, regularly formed, de- 
mand the reviſion of the Conſtitutional Act, or the change of 
ſome of its articles, the Legiſlative Body is bound to convoke 


all the Primary Aſſemblies of the Republic, to know if there 


be ground for a National Conventian. | 
XVI. The National Convention is formed in the ſame 


manner as the . er and unites in itſelf their powers. 


CXVII. It employs itſelf, with reſpect to the Conſtitution, 
only on the objects which were the cauſe of its convocation. 


OF THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC 
WITH FOREIGN NATIONS, 


CXVIII. The French people is the friend and the natural 
ally of every free people. 

CXIX. It does not interfere in the Government of other 
nations. It does not ſuffer other nations to interfere in its own, 

CXX. It gives an aſylum to foreigners baniſhed from their 
country for the cauſe of liberty ; FEAR 


It refuſes it to tyrants. 
CXXI. It does not make peace with an enemy that occu- 


pies its territory. 


OF THE GUARANTEE OF RIGHTS, 


CXxT. The Conſtitution guarantees to all the French, 
equality, liberty, ſafety, property, the public debt, the free exer- 
ciſe of worſhip, a common inſtruction, public ſuccours, the in- 


definite liberty of the preſs, the right of petition, the right of 


meeting in popular focieties, the enjoyment of ail the rights of 
man. | | 
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CXXIII. The French lic honours loyalty, courage, 
age, filial piety, misfortune, It puts the depoſit of its Conſtitu- 
tion under the guard of all the virtues. 

CXXIV. The Declaration of Rights and the Conſtitutional 
Act are engraven on tables in the boſom of the Legiſlative 
Body, and in the public places, 


| (Signed) 
COLLOT D'HERBOIS, Preſident. 


Ducos, 
- MEAULLE, 


DuranD-MAILLANE, 
Cn. DeLacrorx, Ht 


GossviN, 
P. A. LALOY, 
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The New FRENCH CALENDAR, for the reſent Vear, 


Names of Menths. Engliſh. ' Term. 22.0074} 


commencing September 22. Sri 1 


G5 
— 


AUTUMN SL) F. A 


Vindemaire Vintage Month from Sept. 22 to OR. 21 
Brumaire Fog Month — O. 22 to Nov. 20 
Frumaire Sleet Month — Nov. 21 to Dec. 20. 
WINTER 
Ni vos Snow Month — Dec. 21 to Jan. 19 
Pluvios Rain Month — Jan. 20 to Feb. 18 
Ventos Wind Month — Feb. 19 to March 20. 
SPRING 
Germinal Sprouts Motith o—— March 21 to April 19 
Floreal Flowers Month —— April 20 to May 19 
Priareal Paſture Month «—— May 20 to June 18. 
| SUMMER 
Meſſidor Harveſt Month — june 19 to July 18 
Fervidor Hot Month — july 19 to Aug. 17 
Fructidor Fruit Month — Aug. 18 to Sept. 16. 
Sans Culotti des, as Feaſts dedicated to 
| Les Vertus The Virtues Sept. 17 
Le Genie Genius Sept. 18 
Le Travail Labour Sept. 19 
L*Opinion Opinion Sept. 20 
Les Recompenſes Rewards Sept. 21. 
The intercalary day of every fourth year is to be called La 


Sans Culottide; on which there is to be a national renovation of 
their oath, „To live * or die.” The month is divided into 
three decades, the days of which are called, from the Latin nu- 


merals, 
I. Primidi. 2. Duodi. 3. Tridi. 4. Quartidi. 
5. Quintidi. 6. Sextidi. 7. Septidi. 8. Odtodi. 
9. Menodi. 10. Decadi, which is to be the day of reſt. 


| THE END. 


rr ²˙ lo Sod o.” 


